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How  do  you  get 
children  to  read 
good  books? 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
co-sponsors  a  children’s 
Book  Fair  (attended  by 
700,000  children,  parents 
and  teachers  over  the 
last  13  years). 


This  year’s  Fair  was  a  smash  hit.  Attendance  set  a 
new  record  (over  60,000).  And,  as  usual,  the  Fair  got 
rave  reviews  from  teachers  and  parents. 

There  were  thousands  of  good  books.  Classics,  plain 
old  favorites  and  many  fresh  from  the  publishers. 
Children  were  encouraged  to  browse  through  all  the 
books  they  wished.  Special  book  stalls  made  it  easy. 
And  there  were  artists  and  authors  on  hand  to  talk 
with  children.  (Helen  Hayes,  a  freshman  authoress, 
stopped  by.) 

And  there  were  plays,  puppets,  even  an  opera  to 
help  the  miracle  of  books  come  alive.  This  was  the 
Miracle  of  Books  Fair  for  Boys  and  Girls,  1965. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Intro¬ 
ducing  children  to  the  pleasure  of  good  books  is 

one  of  them.  Chicago  Trlbunc 


Never  before  in  all  the  long 
history  of  American  Journalism 
has  a  newspaper  had  the  honor 
to  present  a  staff  of  greater 
ability  and  renown .... 

On  ]\Ionday,  Septeml)er  13,  1965  a  great  new  Now  the  talents  and  resources  of  these  two 

newspaper  was  born.  It  is  as  new  as  the  hour  superior  newspapers  have  been  joined  to  pro- 

and  yet  has  long  and  strong  roots  in  San  Fran-  duce  an  afternoon  publication  of  outstanding 

ci.sco  and  the  great  Bay  Ai'ea.  brilliance  and  strength. 

On  that  date,  the  Hearst  organization  moved  the  The  new  Examiner  and  News  Call  Bulletin  pro- 

Examiner  into  the  afternoon  field  and  com-  vides  the  families  of  the  Bay  Area  with  compre- 

bined  it  with  the  News  Call  Bulletin  to  form  the  hensive  news  coverage,  superlative  features  and 
finest  evening  newspaper  ever  published  in  San  strong,  outspoken  editorial  opinions. 

Francisco. 


Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  great  writers,  reporters,  features 
and  sendees  that  contribute  to  San  Francisco’s  reading  plemure. 

COLUMNS  Joseph  .41sop,  Bert  Bacharach,  Betty  Beale,  B.  Jay  Becker,  Jim  Bishop,  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 
Jimmy  Cannon,  John  Chamberlain,  Harold  Coffin,  Dr.  Lester  Coleman,  Bob  Considine,  George  Crocker,  Charles  Denton, 
George  Dixon,  Ele  and  Walt  Dulaney,  Sydney  Harris,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Heloise,  Frank  Jackson, 
Ann  Landers,  Dwight  Newton,  Dick  Nolan,  Prudence  Penny,  Kenneth  Rexroth,  Jack  Rosenbaum,  Eric  Severeid, 
Amy  Vanderbilt,  Earl  Wilson,  Walter  Winchell,  Guy  Wright  BYLINES  Joseph  P.  Allison,  Hubert  Bernhard,  Bill  Boquist, 
Donald  Canter,  Ray  Christiansen,  Jane  Eshleman  Conant,  Russ  Cone,  Mary  Crawford,  Charles  Doherty,  Roland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  Georgia  Hesse,  Lisa  Hobbs,  Pierre  J.  Huss,  Sydney  Kossen,  Gobind  B.  Lai,  Claire  Leeds,  Ernest  Lenn, 
Jim  Leonard,  Jack  McDowell,  Marianne  M(‘ans,  Ed  Montgomery,  George  Murphy,  Ernest  Rapley,  Frances  Renoe, 
Warren  Rogers,  Mildred  Schioeder,  Mary  Stanyan,  Will  Stevens,  Horace  Sutton,  Brian  Taylor,  Jack  Welter,  Joan  Woods 
White  SPORTS  Bob  Brachman,  A1  Corona,  Nelson  Cullenward,  Walt  Daley,  Jerry  Diamond,  Melvin  Durslag,  Curley 
Grieve,  Harry  Jupiter,  Abe  Kemp,  Jack  McDonald,  James  McGee,  Eddie  Muller,  Ed  Neal,  Jack  Nicklaus,  Walt  Radkc, 
Ed  Romero,  Don  Selby,  Prescott  Sullivan,  Bucky  Walter,  Roger  Williams,  many,  many  others  FINANCE  Lindsay  Arthur, 
Leslie  Gould,  Alfred  Schneider,  Sam  Shulsky,  Donald  White  LIVELY  ARTS  Arthur  Bloomfield,  Philip  Elwood,  George 
Dusheck,  Stanley  Eichelbaum,  Alexander  Fried,  Jim  Ivey,  Jeanne  Miller,  Donald  Stanley  NEWS  &  PICTURE  SERVICES 
.Associated  Press,  .AP  Wirephotos,  Hear.st  Headline  Service,  London  Daily  Express  Service,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service,  United  Press  International,  UPl  Photo  Services,  Women’s  News  Service. 
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A  Great  Evening  Newspaper 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tines-Unitn 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Anfeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Jaurnal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 


San  Francisco  Examiner 
Seattle  PosMntellifencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comk  Weekly 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  oS  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


I 


^Finandal  advertisers 
place 

o£  their  display  advertising 
The  Sunpapers) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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Worcestershire  Sauce  . .  Agate  Adams  I 

Magazines’ 

Attempted 
Simulation 
Flatters 
Newspapers 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  acknowledgements  of  news¬ 
papers’  advantages  is  from  the  many  magazines  which 
have  regionalized,  sectionalized  and  fractionalized,  there¬ 
by  trying  to  induce  advertisers  to  use  them  like  a  news¬ 
paper. 

How  marketers  and  agencies  ever  keep  track  of  the 
variations  of  magazines’  zoned  editions  must  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge — even  to  computers.  One  summary  report  of  re¬ 
gional  magazine  editions  list  34  magazines  with  418 
edition  availabilities.  Since  this  report  was  published, 
there  have  been  changes:  one  magazine,  in  addition  to 
its  26  regional  editions,  is  offering  20  marketing  areas 
patterned  as  closely  as  possible  to  A.R.B.’s  tv  marketing 
area  definitions.  Another  magazine  has  added  ten  metro- 
city  zones.  So  it  goes  and  grows — ad  infinitum,  ad  con- 
fuseam. 

Of  course,  magazines  hold  a  useful  place  in  the  total 
advertising  picture.  But,  any  national  “umbrella”  me¬ 
dium  that  tries  to  simulate,  or  implies  simulation  of 
newspa]X‘rs'  localism,  immediacy,  penetiation,  reach, 
message  frequency,  cost  efficiency,  etc.,  just  isn't  going 
to  come  close  to  simulating  newspapers. 

(Interestingly  enough,  two  major  magazines  were  listed 
among  the  100  top  national  newspaper  advertisers  last 
year.  Both  increased  their  newspaper  ad  appropriations 
over  the  year  before. ) 

Consider  the  following,  about  zoned  editions  of  mag¬ 
azines  : 

•  Small  coverage  in  any  area,  and  coverage  varia¬ 
tions  by  areas. 

•  Waste  areas  of  coverage  because  of  forced,  mul¬ 
tiple  zone  buys. 

•  Higher  zone  cost-per-thousand  than  that  of  total 
circulation. 

•  Closing  dates  too  advanced  to  permit  advertisers 
to  meet  fast  marketing  changes. 

•  Ad  positions  in  zoned  editions  often  bulked, 
offering  little  if  any  editorial  environment. 

All  of  these  points  about  magazines’  zoned  editions, 
are  whopping  advantages  for  newspapers  .  .  ,  because 
fxjint  for  point  newspapers  far  outmatch  anything 
offered  by  magazines. 

This  advertising  column  is  sponsored 
by  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 


DECEMBER 

13-17— Rochester  lastitute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  'raininq 
Workshop,  Rocheater,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 

2-14— American  Press  Irutitute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sam 
inar  (for  newspapers  over  50.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  Na» 
York  City. 

5- 8 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoeni*. 
7-8— Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

7-9 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

9- 11— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Quaan 

Elizabeth  Hotel.  Montreal. 

10- 14— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

13- 14— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

14- 15— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen.  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypool  Hotel. 
Indianapolis. 

16- 18— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18 -  Michigan  AP  News,  Telegraph  and  Picture  Editors.  Jack  Tar  Hotel, 
Lansing. 

19- 22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Jung  Hotel.  New 
Orleans. 

26—  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

21- 22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hobbs  Inn,  Hobbs. 

22- 24— Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Robert  Driskill  Hotel. 
Corpus  Christi. 

23- 26— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chamberlain 
Hotel,  Newport  News,  Va. 

27 —  ^West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Association.  The  Press,  Club.  Charleston. 

27- 30— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  CItv 

FEBRUARY 

I- IO— Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

6- 18— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  Uni¬ 

versity,  New  York  City. 

10-12— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel 
Columbus. 

II- 12— Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

14— Now  York  Associated  Dailies.  Grossingors. 

14- 16— Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Athens.  Ga. 

15- 1^— Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingors. 

18- 19— Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20- 22— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  San  Antonio. 

20-March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City- 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia.  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel. 
Frederick.  Md. 

24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- Mareh  I— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

MARCH 

4-5— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines 
Sheraton-Barringer  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

13-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
Now  York  City. 

19—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference. 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

24- 26— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

27-April  8— American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

APRIL 

17- 29— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25- 28— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria.  New 
York  City. 
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■  In  their  newspaper  read- 

I  ing  habits,  top  appointees  at  Interior 
I  are  typical  of  all  key  government 

f  officials:  95%  of  them  read  The 

Washington  Post  regularly.  So  do  ail 
Senators  and  almost  all  members  of 
the  House. 

The  Washington  Post  is  un¬ 
mistakably  on  top  in  non-otiicial  Wash¬ 
ington,  too.  It  is  read  in  three  out  of 
five  families— nearly  50%  more  than  are 
reached  by  any  other  newspaper. 


When  you’re 
appointed  to  the 
Interior  Department 


you’ll  find  this  is 
required  reading 


★  ★  ★ 


Northeastern  Ohio’s  woods  were  aflame  with  color 
when  The  Plain  Dealer  hosted  its  seventh  annual 
Autumn  Foliage  Tour  for  the  elderly.  We  had  to 
split  the  day-long  tours  into  three  sections  to 
accommodate  the  900  Plain  Dealer  readers  who 


/Nay  ^rwin  J 
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umn 


Hello  Holly 

Here’s  what’ll  be  happening  at  CliriMmas  time,  babv  .  .  , 

Two  hundred  and  seven  cartoons  will  show  curvy  wenches  sitting 
on  a  department  store  Santa’s  lap  asking  for  something  like  s 
mink. 

Another  humlred  and  eleven  cartoons  will  show  a  frustrated 
Santa  trying  to  bring;  peace  to  a  warring;  world. 

Every  editorial  writer  in  the  nation  will  praise  Christmas. 

Eig;ht  hundred  and  sixty-six  stories  will  tell  about  the  kid  who 
rang;  in  a  fire  alarm  box,  innocently  thinking  it  was  a  mail  box 
for  a  letter  to  Santa. 

Two  thousand  and  four  headline  writers  will  think  they’re 
being  sharp  as  stainless  steel  blades  by  composing  a  head  that 
says,  “Yes,  Virginia,  There  Is  A  Santa  Claus.’’ 

Every  metropolitan  daily  will  have  a  yam  about  the  ineaneM 
thief  in  town  who  stole  a  sheep  from  the  city’s  largest  and  best- 
g;uarded  Nativity  Scene. 

Someone  will  inter^’iew  a  psychologist,  who  will  deplore  such 
toys  as  zip  guns,  nuclear  switch  blade  knives,  monsters,  machine 
guns,  land  mines  and  guillotines. 

One  thousand  papers  will  run  stories  and  pictures  of  the  first 
child  bom  on  Oiristmas  day.  Tlie  infant  will  arrive  one  second 
after  midnight.  Its  parents  will  be  named  Nicholas  and  Carol 
Noel.  The  child  will  have  red  hair  and  green  eyes.  It  will  be 
named  Holly  Christy  N»»el.  —Harold  Winerip,  Bouton  Traveler 

Unsuitable 

When  a  reporter’s  scooped  too  often. 

The  hearts  of  editors  won’t  soften ; 
nrhey’re  justified  in  the  assumption 
That  he’s  not  blest  with  too  much  g;umption. 

—Tom  Pease 


wanted  to  go  along. 

Fall  foliage  wasn’t  the  only  attraction.  The  seniors 
this  year  also  visited  a  model  railroad  museum, 
lunched  in  quaint  downstate  surroundings,  visited 
monuments,  mansions  — even  an  old  canal  lock. 

America’s  senior  citizens  are  constantly  on  the  hunt 
for  things  to  do.  They  like  to  keep  busy  in  their 
retirement.  They  are  always  in  the  front  of  the  line 
when  we  appeal  for  help  in  our  public  service 
projects.  And  they  respond  nobly  to  almost  every 
community  appeal,  from  political  action  to  warm 
clothing  drives. 

The  Plain  Dealer  also  arranges  spring  tours  for  the 
elderly.  And  it  holds  a  massive  Christmas  party  for 
them.  We  even  set  up  a  Golden  Age  Entertainment 
Bureau  that  books  free  amateur  acts  into  nursing 
homes  and  institutions. 

Certainly  young  persons  are  important  to  our 
society,  and  to  The  Plain  Dealer,  too.  But  we  never 
want  to  forget  our  old  friends  either. 

TkHDiikr 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Headv  heads:  “Your  Wood  Nirkels  Go  Fir  Here” — Denver 
Post:  “If  Under  21:  ‘Go-Go  Girls’  No  Can  Go,  Go  In  State 
Bars” — Albuquerque  Journal:  “Llamas  In  A  Llather” — Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  Mews:  “Bust-Line’s  the  Guideline:  Taxmen  Skirt 
the  Hemline” — Seattle  Post-lntelliftencer:  “It’s  Barely  The  Bi¬ 
kini” — Raton  (N.M.l  Daily  Range:  “By  a  ‘Hair’ — Miss  U.S. 
Lost  As  Miss  World” — Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel  (by  Mrs. 
Bonnie  Snedeeker.  social  editor)  ;  “Hamburg  Cops  Prove  They 
Know  Their  Onions  About  Hot  Tomatoes” — Baltimore.  News- 
American:  “Customs  Officials  Told  to  Lift  Eyes  As  British  Hem¬ 
lines  Head  for  Skies” — Washington  Star:  “Fad.  Dad:  Girls  ‘A 
Go  Go’  Now  Girls  ‘A  Show  Show’  ” — Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner:  “Tubist  Hits  No  Sour  Notes  But  Just  Can’t  Get  A 
Flat” — Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader:  “Sbe  Was  Only  A 
Canary  In  A  Beautiful  Rage” — Mew  York  Daily  Mews;  “Pedro, 
You  No  Stay,  Not  By  A  Dam  Site” — Indianapolis  Star  (story 
about  a  hermit  living  near  a  dam  site). 

Gaining  Weight? 

We’re  fat,  Newsweek  says. 

And  implies  a  sinner—- 
We  don’t  notice  it 
Getting  any  thinner. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

—Heady  heads:  “Crafty  Man  Named  Fox  Shipped  Himself  In 
Box’’— Lake  City  Deseret  News;  “Archer  Sours  Sugar’’— 

!  Palm  Beach  Times  (by  Bob  Husky)  ;  “Alas  Poor  Sugar,  He  Fought 
So  Wdl  ...  So  Long” — Ptuladeiphia  Evening  Bulletin  (by  Hem 
L.  Bogul). 

Copy  Editor's  Lament 

I  Spelling  by  some  reporters  is  so  weerd 

!  Though  their  bachelor  degrees  are  in  site 

I  pray  they  never  get  their  master’s 
Or  they  may  not  be  abel  to  rite! 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  December  11,  1965 


The  industry,  in  Louisiana,  spends  some  $9(K) 
million  on  production  supplies  and  equipment 
each  year.  It’s  rate  of  capital  investment  is  in 
excess  of  one-half  billion  dollars  annually. 


It’s  a  fact  that  has  surprised  many.  In  1964 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  comprised 
4‘2.5‘(  of  the  total  tonnage  passing  through 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  And  last  year’s  port 
tonnage  was  a  record-breaking  83,496,920  tons! 


New  Orleans,  with  a  metro  population  that 
tops  a  million,  is  in  the  center  of  it  all. 


The  oil  industry  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  New  Orleans  and  the  .state.  It  has 
placed  Louisiana  second  in  the  nation  as  an  oil- 
producer.  And  it  has  done  it  with  an  intensity 
that  has  Louisiana  producing  more  oil  per 
square  mile  than  any  other  state  in  the  U.  S. 


Its  newspapers.  The  Times-Picayune  and  New 
Orleans  States-Item,  can  place  you  and  your 
products  in  the  center  of  it  all  too.  Ask 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  to  schedule  you 
here  now  for  booming  sales. 


NEW  ORIEANS  STATES-ITEM 


(Evening) 


(Morning  and  Sunday) 


REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140 
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editorial 


Reporting  in  Open  Court 

^■'’he  eyes  of  all  newspaper  etlitors  shoukl  focus  on  what  is  happen- 
"*■  ing  in  Arizona.  Two  w’eeks  after  one  jiulge  in  Tucson  issued  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining  the  police  cliief,  sheriff  and  county 
attorney,  plus  all  those  who  work  for  them,  from  discussing  a  pending 
murder  case  with  the  press,  another  judge  in  Phoenix  threatened  a 
reporter  with  contempt  of  court  if  he  reported  details  of  what  tran¬ 
spired  at  an  o|>en  hearing  in  anotlier  murder  case. 

At  the  request  of  a  defense  attorney  who  was  recpiesting  dismissal 
on  the  grounds  of  insufficient  evidence,  the  judge  ordered  the  only 
reporter  present  to  withhold  all  information  introduced  and  to  re¬ 
port  only  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  denied.  He  extendetl 
the  order  to  oilier  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  all  of 
which  promptly  reported  what  had  happened  in  detail.  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  them! 

The  judge,  upon  reflection,  has  not  brought  the  matter  up  again. 
And.  properly  so.  If  our  jurists  usurp  the  authority  to  declare  what 
may  or  may  not  be  printed  about  proceedings  in  open  court,  then 
our  First  Freedom  will  be  curtailetl  substantially.  It  will  be  a  step 
that  e\en  Congress  has  not  been  able  to  take  up  to  now. 

Typographical  Error 

A  TV  POGRAPHicAi.  error  caused  the  ad  to  stale  19-inch  portable  tele¬ 
vision  sets  would  be  sold  for  $8.98.  (It  should  have  been 
$88.98.)  More  correctly,  the  ad  in  a  New  York  paper  announced 
“sensational  bargains.”  Two  hundred  jveople  stormed  the  counters 
demanding  the  sets  at  the  advertised  price.  Typical  of  the  comment 
was:  “You  advertised  it,  and  you’ve  got  to  sell  it.” 

Most  newspapermen  and  shop  keepers  know  that  is  not  the  fact. 
An  advertisement  is  an  offer  to  sell,  not  a  contract  to  sell.  When 
there  is  such  an  obvious  error  a  store  is  under  no  obligation  to  sell 
merchandise.  It  was  mispriced  inadvertently  and  was  in  no  way 
an  attempt  at  fraud. 

Nevertheless,  the  store  manager  sold  46  of  the  sets  at  the  $8.98 
price.  Even  if  he  knew  his  rights  the  decision  to  sell  was  probably 
the  right  one  to  protect  his  shop  and  his  life  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment. 

A  week  later  another  New  York  paper  carried  an  ad  for  a  sewing 
machine  at  $2.76.  .\nother  typographical  error.  What  it  should  have 
said  was  that  this  was  the  “time  payment”  per  week  for  a  machine 
that  cost  $339.95.  This  time  the  store  managers,  on  proper  advice, 
stood  by  their  guns,  and  either  closed  the  stores  to  protect  them  from 
the  bargain  hunting  mol>s  intent  on  duplicating  the  television  “thefts” 
at  ridiculous  prices,  or  refused  to  sell  them  at  the  advertised  price. 

Many  states  have  laws,  and  there  are  court  decisions  support¬ 
ing  them,  which  state  that  a  merchant  is  not  bound  by  an  advertised 
price  that  is  an  obvious  and  honest  error. 

In  view  of  the  two  New  York  incidents  it  might  be  wise  for  all 
newspapers  to  review  their  local  situation  and  advise  all  advertisers 
of  their  rights  and  resp>onsibilities  in  case  a  similar  “type”  should  in¬ 
volve  them.  Every  newspaperman  knows  it  shouldn’t  happen,  but  in 
spite  of  all  the  safeguards  it  sometimes  does. 
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—NEWSPAPERS  ORGANIZE  PATRIOTIC  DEMONSTRATION— 

Ovation  to  Our  GIs — Support  for  Viet  Policy 


Sgt.  Maj.  William  O.  Wooldridge  leads  Salute  to  the  Flag  by  70,000  .football  fans  in  Birmingham. 


Birmingham 

Bewildered  by  the  draft  card  burnings,  “peace”  marches 
and  other  protests  against  U.S.  policy  in  Viet  Nam,  a 
I  group  of  Birmingham  civic  leaders  with  military  back¬ 
grounds  got  together  and  asked  themselves  what  jjatriotic 
Americans  could  do  to  boost  the  morale  of  the  fighting 
i  men. 

I  The  consensus  developed  that  Birmingham  should  offi¬ 

cially  adopt  a  combat  unit  and  dramatize  the  city’s  sup- 
I  port  of  President  Johnson’s  Viet  policy  and  of  the  men 
I  who  are  carrying  it  out  on  the  firing  line. 

!  The  idea  was  taken  to  the  management  of  the  Binning- 
}  ham  .Vcws,  a  Newhouse  newspaper,  where  it  found  recep- 

I  tive  ears. 

I  A  community-wide  citizens’  committee  went  to  work 

I  immediately,  with  full  cooperation  of  News  executives, 

I  editorial  staffers  and  promotion  personnel. 

I  The  committee  selected  for  adoption  the  First  Infantry' 

I  Division — the  “Big  Red  One” — the  Army’s  oldest  and  one 
i  of  its  most  distinguished  divisions,  now  in  the  thick  of 

1  the  Viet  Nam  fighting. 

1  Maj.  Gen.  William  A.  Cunningham,  commander  of  the 

Fourth  Army  Corps  here  and  former  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Big  Red  One,  was  a  West  Point  classmate  of  Maj.  Gen. 
I  Jonathon  O.  Seaman,  commander  of  the  Big  Red  One. 
I  Together,  they  cut  a  lot  of  red  tape. 


With  thorough  editorial  support  from  the  News  and 
also  from  Scripps-Howard’s  Post-Herald,  the  idea  won 
the  city’s  enthusiasm. 

Gen.  Seaman  liked  the  idea  so  well  that  he  took  the 
division’s  most  decorated  enlisted  man — Sgt.  Maj.  William 
O.  Wooldridge — out  of  action  for  a  week,  and  sent  him 
here  to  get  the  project  off  to  a  good  start. 

Sgt.  Wooldridge  arrived  in  the  city  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  three  of  their  five 
children  from  their  home  in  Junction  City,  Kans. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  Alabama-Auburn  football  game, 
Sgt.  Wooldridge  led  a  capacity  crowd  of  70,000  in  a  salute 
to  the  Flag.  Escorted  by  an  honor  guard,  he  marched  the 
length  of  the  field  to  a  thunderous  ovation. 

Sgt.  Wooldridge  also  inspired  thousands  of  Birmingham 
citizens  in  dozens  of  appearances  before  church,  school, 
trade  union  and  civic  groups,  who  have  responded  eagerly 
in  adopting  specific  units  of  the  division,  to  exchan.ge  let¬ 
ters  and  provide  the  troops  with  whatever  they  need  for 
physical  and  spiritual  comfort. 

The  Wooldridge  family  won  Birmingham’s  heart. 

And  Sgt.  Wooldridge  was  taking  back  to  Viet  Nam  with 
him  the  dedicated  support  of  all  areas  of  Birmingham 
society  .  .  .  and  the  firm  conviction  that  Americans  de¬ 
fending  freedom  are  not  without  friends  in  their  own 
country. 
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Short  Takes 

We  have  no  business  sending  our  sons 
nto  those  jingles. — Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Tribune. 


It  seems  that  the  dead  man  ran  a  red 
light. — El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

His  lengthy  illness  began  with  an  at¬ 
tack  of  hospitals. — Wew  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun. 


Her  only  jewelry  was  a  double  row  of 
pears,  matching  earrings  and  a  gold 
brooch  pinned  to  a  shoulder. — Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era. 


I  was  home  last  year  for  Shanksgiv- 
ing. — Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts. 
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Houston  Chronicle  Sold 
In  $85  Million  Package 

Endowment’s  Jones  Properties 
Will  Go  to  Mecom,  Rich  Oilman 


Houston 

As  part  of  an  $85  million 
transaction,  the  64-year-old 
Houston  Chronicle  will  come 
under  the  ownership  of  one  of 
the  country’s  richest  men — John 
W.  Mecom.  His  success  story 
and  personal  assets  of  close  to 
$200  million  are  written  in  oil. 

The  Chronicle  has  an  evening 
circulation  of  273,288  and  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  315,098, 
according  to  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  reports  for  Sept.  30. 
It  is  Texas’  largest  newspaper. 
The  Houston  Post  has  a  morning: 
sale  of  267,620  and  a  Sunday 
sale  of  289,009. 

Announcement  that  a  contract 
to  .sell  the  stock  of  Houston 
Chronicle  Publishing:  Company 
and  other  major  Jesse  H.  Jones 
properties  was  made  Dec.  6  by 
J.  H.  Creekmore,  president  of 
Houston  Endowment  Inc.  which 
was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Jones  as  a  philan¬ 
thropic  org:anization. 

Ixtng  .\ssociation 

Some  of  these  other  properties 
are  the  Rice  Hotel,  Rice  Hotel 
Garage  and  Rice  Hotel  Laundry, 
and  stock  in  Texas  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  which  Mr. 
Mecom  is  a  director.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  ownership  will  take  place 
as  soon  as  practicable,  Mr. 
Creekmore  said. 

“I  like  it,”  Mr.  Mecom  said  of 
the  transaction.  “I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  purchase  these  prop¬ 
erties  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  Houston.” 

Mr.  Creekmore  stated:  “We  of 
Houston  Endowment  are  highly 
pleased  that  John  Mecom  is 
buying  these  properties.  It  is  but 
another  step  in  a  long  and 
pleasant  association  between  the 
Jones  and  Mecom  families. 

“More  than  50  years  ago  Jesse 
Jones  loaned  money  to  Harvey 
Mecom,  a  rancher  and  rice 
planter.  Harvey  Mecom,  father 
of  John  Mecom,  put  up  mules  as 
security  for  the  loans.  Mr.  Jones 
and  the  elder  Mecom  were  good 
friends.” 

Harvey  Mecom  died  in  May, 
1962,  at  the  age  of  82. 


John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  a  nephew 
of  Jesse  Jones,  who  is  president 
of  the  Chronicle,  had  no  com¬ 
ment  as  to  his  future  role  in  the 
new.spaper. 

No  breakdown  of  the  price 
was  jirovided  by  the  principals. 
The  bank  stock  alone  was  valued 
at  al)out  $43  million,  after  a 
$5-a-share  jump  on  rumors  about 
the  Houston  Endowment  trans¬ 
action. 

Friend  in  White  House 

The  Chronicle  lists  itself  as 
independent  in  politics  and  in 
recent  times  it  has  supported 
Dewey  for  President  in  1948;  it 
was  uncommitted  in  1952;  it 
backed  Eisenhower  in  1956, 
Nixon  in  1960  and  Johnson  in 
1964.  Mr.  Mecom  is  a  Democrat 
— a  frequent  visitor  at  the  White 
House  these  days? — but  not  pub¬ 
licly  active  in  party  affairs. 

Everett  Collier  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Chronicle  in 
September  after  the  directors  of 
the  Endowment  ousted  William 
P.  Steven,  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  paper  in  1961  by  John  T. 
Jones  Jr.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jones 
was  publisher  of  the  Chronicle 
and  jsresident  of  the  Endow’- 
ment.  In  1964  he  became  chair¬ 
man,  but  resigned  from  his  post 
and  also  as  a  director  last  Au¬ 
gust  to  avoid  a  possible  conflict 
of  interest  due  to  acquisition  of 
the  Chronicle’s  radio  station  and 
an  interest  in  its  television  sta¬ 
tion  by  a  corporation  he  heads. 

Purchase  of  the  Chronicle  by 
the  Mecom  flnancial-industrial 
empire  offers  a  parallel,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  situation  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  the 
World-Herald  has  been  for 
several  years  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Kiewit  interests  that 
conduct  vast  construction  proj¬ 
ects  all  around  the  world.  The 
World-Herald  transaction  in- 
volv'ed  $41  million. 

‘Gambles  Like  a  Pro’ 

John  Whitfield  Mecom,  54- 
yeai’-old  multimillionaire,  will  be 
taking  his  first  gamble  as  a 
newspaper  publisher. 

“John  gambles  like  a  pro,”  an 


associate  once  said  of  him.  “He 
takes  a  careful  look  at  the  odds, 
but  once  he’s  made  his  play,  he’ll 
back  it  until  your  eyes  bug  out. 
That’s  why  he’s  in  that  deep 
well.  That’s  one  of  the  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  is  where  he  is  and 
what  he  is.” 

This  assessment  was  made  10 
years  ago. 

After  spending  more  than  $2 
million  and  a  year  of  hard  grind¬ 
ing  in  the  Lake  Washington  area 
of  the  Mississippi  delta  near 
New  Orleans,  a  well  bottomed 
out  at  22,570  feet,  one  of  the 
deepest  ever,  to  pour  more  mil¬ 
lions  into  the  Mecom  treasury. 

The  Lake  Washington  ven¬ 
ture,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Mecom 
with  Ernest  Cockrell  Jr.  and 
Freeport  Sulphur,  ran  into  com¬ 
plications  the  more  successful  it 
l>ecame.  After  court  action  by 
Humble,  Shell  Oil  and  others, 
Mecom  and  his  partners,  original 
drillers  in  this  rich  field,  wound 
up  with  half  of  the  mineral 
acreage  they  thought  they 
owned. 

But  Ilusiness  H'ccfc  in  its 
Oct.  10,  1964  issue  stated  that 
Mr.  Mecom  had  completed  150 
w’ells  on  the  Lake  Washington 
acreage  and  19  other  wells  near¬ 
by.  His  leases  produce  over 
13,000  bbl.  of  oil  a  day. 

“Like  many  oilmen,  Mecom 
declines  to  ))inpoint  his  re¬ 
serves,”  the  article  continued. 
“He  .simply  .says,  ‘They  were 
enough  for  approval  of  a  $200 
million  loan  from  a  New  York 
bank’ — a  loan  that  he  did  not 
take  up  because  his  negotiations 
for  an  oil  producing  company 
fell  through. 

U.S.  Oil  of  Louisiana  Inc.,  a 
wholly  owned  Mecom  pioperty 
set  up  in  1958,  has  tangible 
assets  of  $27  million. 

Whitney’s  Partner 

Fortune  Magazine  in  Novem- 
l)er  1957  said  Mr.  Mecom  per¬ 
sonally  was  worth  “conserva¬ 
tively”  between  $100  million  and 
$200  million. 

In  1955  Mr.  Mecom  was  in 
partnership  with  John  Hay 
Whitney,  the  present  owner  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
in  the  San  Jacinto  Petroleum 
Co.  Mr.  Whitney  also  has  an 
interest  in  Freeport  Sulphur. 

Mr.  Mecom  re-opened  the  re¬ 
built  130-room  Warwick  Hotel 


John  T.  Jones,  Jr. 


in  Houston  in  October,  1964.  He 
had  bought  it  in  1962  for  $1.4- 
million,  and  had  spent  $11.5- 
million  to  refurbish  it  from 
income,  which  he  himself  said 
at  the  time  was  over  $15  million 
a  year. 

“I  could  keep  $10  million,  but 
I  don’t,”  Business  Week  quoted 
him.  “I  put  it  back  into  the 
business.” 

Mr.  Mecom  doesn’t  consider 
his  activities  as  gambling  and  he 
frowns  on  the  .soubriquet  of 
“King  of  the  Wildcatters.” 

“I  just  spot  my  shots,”  he  told 
Business  Week.  “I  like  to  take 
promising  properties  that  have 
i)een  misused  or  neglected  and 
try  to  use  them  the  right  way. 
Whether  you’re  talking  about  an 
oil  field  that  has  been  improperly 
developed,  a  poorly  managed 
manufacturing  concern  or  a 
hotel  that’s  been  allowed  to  go 
to  seed,  the  principle  is  the  same. 

“After  acquisition,  it’s  a 
matter  of  attention  to  detail. 
I’m  not  operating  these  proper¬ 
ties  for  stockholders  or  a  board 
of  directors  .  .  .  but  for  myself. 
Maybe  we’re  a  little  more  care¬ 
ful  than  some  executives  han¬ 
dling  other  people’s  money.  I 
lean  heavily  on  the  adv’ice  of  my 
employes,  and  even  help  them 
start  sideline  businesses  for 
themselves  if  they  wish.  That 
way,  I  have  loyal  employes  .  .  . 
not  hypocrites.” 

Wife  Is  an  Adviser 

Mrs.  Mecom,  who  was  Mary 
Elizabeth  Withers  when  he 
married  her  in  1938,  is  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  her  husband.  Her  step¬ 
father  was  a  close  friend  of 
Jesse  Jones.  The  Mecoms  have 
three  children;  John  Jr.,  Betsy 
Withers,  23,  and  Lanny  Lou,  22. 

Mr.  Mecom,  who  will  be  55  on 
Jan.  13,  is  a  typical  Texan — six 
feet  three  inches  tall  and  220 
pounds.  His  eyes  in  his  round 
fair-skinned  face  are  blue.  He 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Houston  Sale 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


has  never  smoked  and  is  a  non- 
serious  drinker.  One  of  his 
hobbies  is  collecting  watches. 

“John  has  an  invaluable  as¬ 
set,”  Fortune  quoted  an  un¬ 
named  associate,  “He  makes 
people  feel  he  is  glad  to  be  with 
them,  is  interested  in  what  they 
have  to  say,  that  he  likes  them. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  that  they 
can’t  help  liking  him.” 

Newspapermen,  however,  call 
him  a  “disappearing  artist” 
when  he  is  approached  for  an 
interview. 

Mr.  Mecom  was  bom  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  the  only  child  of 
Har\'ey  and  Louise  Mecom.  He 
went  to  military  .school  in  Austin 
County,  high  school  in  Houston, 
and  spent  a  year  at  Rice,  from 
where  he  transferred  to  Okla¬ 
homa  University  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  petroleum  engi¬ 
neer.  He  quit  college  before  get¬ 
ting  his  degree. 

After  working  in  the  oil  fields 
for  four  years,  part  of  the  time 
as  a  roughneck,  he  set  up  shop 
in  Liberty,  Texas,  in  1936  as  an 
independent  oil  operator.  With 
two  other  partners,  each  putting 
up  $700,  he  started  the  Ganor 
Company.  With  a  beat-up 
wooden  derrick  borrowed  from 
his  father,  the  company  started 
drilling  and  880  feet  down 
brought  in  a  well  that  flowed 
80  bbls.  a  day.  Two  years  later 
he  sold  out  to  his  partners  for 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Mecom  has  diversified  in 
recent  years  by  investing  $60 
million  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
including  two  oil  field  equipment 
manufacturing  companies,  a 
plastics  company,  a  boat  build¬ 
ing  concern,  two  Latin  American 
fish  meal  plants,  real  estate 
property  and  development  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  a  Hous¬ 
ton  drug  store,  a  natural  gas 
pipeline,  a  chemical  company, 
and  a  hotel  chain. 


Mefo’s  Baby 


ness  department  employe,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  new  daily 
paper  in  Houston. 

They  and  a  few  associates 
raised  $25,000  capital,  rented  a 
three-story  building  on  Texas 
-4.venue  between  Main  and  Fan¬ 
nin  Streets  for  $250  a  month 
(two-thirds  of  which  was  sublet 
for  enough  to  pay  their  entire 
rent).  They  bought  on  credit 
three  typesetting  machines  and 
a  printing  press  guaranteed  to 
turn  out  6,000  papers  an  hour, 
and  prepared  to  buck  the  morn¬ 
ing  Post,  which  dominated  the 
city  in  the  newspaper  field,  and 
the  small  afternoon  Daily  Her¬ 
ald. 


SenHatiunul  Debut 


The  Chronicle  was  started  in 
1901  by  Marcellus  E.  Foster, 
editor  of  the  morning  Houston 
Post,  and  a  group  of  associates. 
Its  only  owners  have  been  Jones 
and  Houston  Endowment. 

Foster,  a  legend  known  as 
“Mefo”  in  Houston  newspaper- 
dom,  spent  more  than  42  years 
in  the  business  here,  serving  all 
three  of  the  big  dailies — the 
Post,  the  Scripps-Howard  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  and  the  Chronicle. 

While  managing  editor  of  the 
Post  and  after  making  $5,000  in 
the  Spindletop  Field  oil  boom 
near  Beaumont,  Mefo  and 
Charlie  Myers,  a  former  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  circulation  and  busi¬ 


In  10-Story  Home 


In  1908,  the  Chronicle  started 
building  its  own  home — a  10- 
story  building  at  Texas  and 
Travis,  which  it  occupied  in 
1910.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  up-and- 
coming  financier  and  builder, 
constructed  the  building  and 
went  into  partnership  with 


Foster  in  Chronicle  ownership. 

In  1926,  Foster  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper  to  Jones  and 
retired  (only  to  launch  another 
career  as  editor  of  the  Press  a 
little  later). 

In  1936,  the  paper  having  out¬ 
grown  its  publishing  facilities, 
it  built — and  occupied  in  1938 — 
a  four-.story  annex  to  its  10- 
story  building. 

On  March  20,  1964,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Pre.ss,  which  had  been 
blustry  competition  to  the 
Chronicle  for  52  years,  sold  its 


Guild  Meets 


U.S.  Aide  in 


With  an  editorial  department 
staff  of  two  reporters  headed  by 
City  Editor  Charles  B.  Gillespie, 
a  former  Post  newsman,  and  ad¬ 
vance  sales  of  advertising  that 
caused  other  newspapers  to 
mar\^el  at  the  new  paper’s  “pros¬ 
perous  appearance,”  the  new 
publishers  put  the  Chronicle  on 
the  streets  for  the  first  time  on 
Oct.  14,  1901. 

It  was  a  sensational  beginning 
— the  Chronicle  was  Houston’s 
first  2-cent  newspaper — and  the 
management  made  the  most  of 
it  by  displaying  a  keg  of  50,000 
pennies  and  letting  the  news¬ 
boys,  spurred  on  to  sales  by  the 
promise  of  circus  tickets,  use 
these  to  make  change.  Houston¬ 
ians  in  those  days  carried  few 
pennies. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  sold 
on  the  streets  the  first  day. 

The  Chronicle  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  almost  4,400  by  the  end 
of  its  first  month  in  a  city  that 
then  had  about  45,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  Chronicle  was  a  noisy  cru¬ 
sader.  It  was  “always  fighting 
somebody  or  some  alleged  evil,” 
Editor  Mefo  recalled  years  later. 

The  Chronicle  campaig^ned  to 
get  the  owners  of  the  private 
water  service  in  the  city  run  out 
of  business  and  out  of  town  if 
they  did  not  raise  water  pres¬ 
sure,  to  change  city  administra¬ 
tions,  to  close  saloons  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornings  during  church 
hours,  to  chase  gambling  off 
Main  Street,  to  shear  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  of  its  power. 

Less  than  a  year  after  its 
birth,  the  Chronicle  bought  out 
the  Daily  Herald  for  $6,000,  also 
acquiring  its  Associated  Press 
franchise. 


Merger  Talk 


Reviewing  Transactions 


physical  assets  and  subscription 
lists  to  the  Chronicle  for  a  price 
estimated  at  more  than  ;( 
million. 

Immediately  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Mecom  con¬ 
tract  there  were  unconfirmed 
reports  that  one  of  the  new 
owner’s  first  projects  would  be 
construction  of  a  modern  home 
for  the  Chronicle.  This  revived 
speculation  that  eventually  the 
Post  and  the  Chronicle  might 
undertake  a  common  printing 
and  business  arrangement. 


1 


Washington 

Officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  kept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  Friday  (Dec.  3)  with 
the  chief  of  the  antitrust  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  talk  over  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  on  newspaper  con¬ 
solidations. 

Donald  F.  Turner,  the  assist¬ 
ant  attorney  general  who  as¬ 
sumed  the-  antitrust  responsi¬ 
bilities  recently,  agreed  to  meet 
with  the  union  representatives 
after  receiving  the  Guild’s  pro¬ 
test  of  the  government’s  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  plant  arrangement  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  letter  from  William  J. 
Farson,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Guild,  brought  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Turner  to  the  effect 
that  the  Justice  Department 
had  weighed  several  considera¬ 
tions  in  withhold  a  challenge  to 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Examiner  Call  Bulletin  pro¬ 
duction  compact  “at  this  time.” 

Mr.  Farson  said  the  Turner 
letter  referred  to  “the  fact  that 
the  Hearst  Corporation’s  San 
Francisco  newspapers  have  sus¬ 
tained  heavy  operating  losses 
during  recent  years.” 

“Had  the  Hearst  papers  been 
forced  to  shut  down  by  reason 
of  continued  losses,”  Mr,  Turn¬ 
er  continued,  “the  problem  of 
unemployment  would  have  been 
acute,  and  the  city  would  have 
lost  the  diversity  of  editorial 
and  news  viewpoints  which  the 
proposed  plan  preserved.” 


Correction:  9-10  Guild 
Clause  Is  Unchanged 


At  the  same  time  Mr.  Turner 
informed  the  Guild,  according 
to  Mr.  Farson,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  reviewing  “a  number 
of  other  newspaper  transac¬ 
tions  which  could  raise  related 
problems,”  Also,  Mr.  Turner 
pointed  out,  his  department  is 
awaiting  court  decisions  in  some 
cases  that  are  now  pending. 


The  Guild  officers,  Mr,  Far¬ 
son  said,  have  questioned  wheth¬ 
er  Hearst  Corporation  would 
have  cut  its  losses  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  merely  consolidating  its 
own  papers  at  first,  instead  of 
gfoing  into  a  joint  printing  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Chronicle 
and  eliminating  a  morning  pa¬ 
per. 

In  the  conference  the  Guilds- 
men  heard  Mr.  Turner  expound 
again  on  his  policy  toward 
mergers  which  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  the  economic  factors  more 
than  legal  philosophy.  He 
IKjinted  out  that  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  had  submitted  data 
that  indicated  even  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  its  own  papers  in  San 
Francisco  would  have  resulted 
in  a  deficite  operation.  Also,  he 
said,  there  was  a  broker’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  could  not  find  a 
buyer  for  one  of  the  Hearst 
properties. 

Mr.  Turner  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  still  move  to  undo 
the  arrangement  between  Hearst 
and  the  Chronicle  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  divide  up  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  or  to  break  up  a  com¬ 
mon  printing  plant. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting 
with  the  Guild,  it  was  disclosed 
that  Mr.  Turner  was  replacing 
some  career  antitrust  lawyers  in 
his  department  with  young  men 
of  academic  backgrounds. 


Los  Angeles 

A  union  membership  require¬ 
ment  of  9  out  of  10  employes 
continues  in  the  new  contract 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild.  The 
provision  has  been  included  in 
the  Hearst  newspapers’  con¬ 
tracts  here  for  many  years  and 
is  unchanged. 

E&P  erroneously  reported 
(Nov.  27)  that  the  new  contract 
contained  a  Guild  Shop  insteri 
of  the  9-out-of-lO  ratio.  The  old 
clause,  retained  in  the  new 
agreement,  covers  all  employe 
under  the  guild  jurisdiction  in 
editorial,  business  office,  retail 
advertising  and  outside  circu¬ 
lation  jobs. 
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Contempt  Threat  F ails 
To  Stop  Court  Story 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  opportunity  for  the  press  to  seek 
With  the  threat  of  a  contempt  an  appellate  court  ruling  on  the 
charge  lianging  over  him,  Bill  issue  of  pre-trial  publicity. 
Prime,  Phoenix  Gazette  reporter,  Judge  Roylston  said  he  doesn't 
wrote  u  story  reporting  details  know  why  the  local  press  has 
of  proceedings  in  a  murder  trial  not  sought  a  ruling  against  his 
and  it  was  published  on  Tuesday  injunction  which  prohibits  police 


(Dec.  7). 


kidding.” 

On  Tuesday  the  Gazette 
printed  highlights  of  a  habeas 


court  at  the  time. 

Judge  Thurman,  who,  accord- 


didn’t,  it  wouldn’t  be  fair. 


Court  will  reverse  me,  but 
doubt  it.” 


corpus  was  denied.” 

The  Gazette’s  editors  said  the 


had  been  convened  follow^  a 


defense  petition  to  dismiss  the  facts  of  any  criminal  case  from 
murder  charge  against  Donald  the  time  of  arrest  until  trial; 


Chambers. 


been  filed. 


Judge  Wants  Test 


“A  major  crime  cannot  be  sup¬ 
pressed,”  he  said,  “and  without 
the  press  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  facts  in  a  case,  wild 
rumors  circulate  ./ithin  the  com¬ 
munity  that  may  be  even  more 
damaging.” 

He  cited  a  case  in  a  small  New 
York  town  where  the  arrest  of 
a  rape  suspect  was  announced 
without  naming  the  suspect. 


“Before  long,  half  of  the 
young  men  in  town  had  been 
accused  of  the  rape  by  pure 
rumor,”  he  said. 

He  believes  there  is  need  for 
refinement  of  press  coverage  of 
criminal  matters  but  that  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  “through 
an  enlightened  meeting  of  the 
press,  the  bar  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment. 


and  sheriff’s  officers  from  dis- 


On  Monday  Superior  Court  cussing  the  case  with  newsmen. 
Judge  E.  R.  Thurman  had  issued  William  A.  Small  Jr.,  assist- 
an  order  enjoining  the  press  ant  publisher  of  the  Tucson 
from  reporting  details  of  a  Daily  Citizen,  said  the  news- 
murder  trial  prior  to  convening  paper  is  alarmed  over  the  injunc- 
of  the  jurj'.  He  said  he  was  “not  tion  because  it  is  one  of  the  first 


2  Key  Press  Cases 
In  Supreme  Court 


overt  signs  of  a  trend  that  has 
Gazette  been  apparent  for  some  time, 
habeas  He  added,  however,  that  the 


corpus  i)roceeding  held  the  pre-  Citizen  would  not  test  the  in- 
vious  day  reported  by  Mr.  junction  in  court  because  the 
Prime,  the  only  newsman  in  the  newspaper  already  is  defending 


itself  in  an  antitrust  action. 
“We  are  not  in  a  financial 


ing  to  Mason  Walsh,  managing  position  to  take  on  another  test 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  also  re-  case  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
peated  his  warning  on  television,  industr>%”  Mr.  Small  said, 
had  stated  in  court:  “I  don’t  Judge  Roylston  issued  the  in¬ 
want  this  discussed.  All  news-  junction  Nov.  22  at  the  request 
papermen  are  not  present  and  of  William  Tinney,  defense  at- 
I  know  how  you  people  work,  tomey  for  Charles  H.  Schmid 
They  have  to  cooperate.  If  they  Jr.,  charged  with  murdering 


Gretchen  Fritz,  17;  her  sister. 


“The  record  will  show  if  any-  Wendy,  13,  and  Alleen  Rowe,  15. 
thing  is  presented  in  the  press  Judge  Roylston  said  that  com- 
or  you  talk  about  it  outside  I  munity  interest  in  teen-agers, 
will  find  that  individual  or  indi-  not  “the  press’  role  of  watchdog 
viduals  of  the  press  in  contempt  over  law  enforcement,”  was  the 
of  this  court,  and  I  am  not  best  argument  for  the  press  to 
kidding.  Maybe  the  Supreme  present  in  a  higher  court. 


“I  think  the  press  has  beat 
the  drum  too  hard  on  its  duty  to 


Later,  Judge  Thurman  denied  keep  law  enforcement  a^ncies 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Rob-  efficient/'  he  said,  citing  the 
ert  Corbin,  County  attoraey,  press  argument,  as  he  put  it, 
alM  told  the  Arizona  Republic:  “that  the  law  might  bungle  a 
“All  you  can  print  is  that  habeas  ease  without  newspaper  investi¬ 


gation.” 

“It  was  my  feeling  that  the 


proceedings  took  place  in  open  higher  courts  would  find  the 
court  and  the  public  had  the  news  coverage  of  this  case  in 
right  to  know  what  happened,  violation  of  the  defendant’s 
They  said  there  is  no  prohibition  rights,”  the  judge  commented, 
in  either  the  Arizona  or  U.S.  “I  think  the  sooner  the  higher 
Constitutions  against  publication  courts  make  a  ruling  the  better 
of  open  court  proceedings.  it  will  be  for  us  trial  judges.” 

Judge  Thurman’s  order  to  „ 

suppress  reporting  until  a  jury  Killing  ild  union 

The  press  should  report  the 


but  only  facts,  not  the  specula- 


As  E&P  went  to  press  (Dec.  tion  of  public  officials  or  its  own, 
9)  contempt  charges  had  not  Chief  Judge  Charles  S.  Desmond 


of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  declared  in  Tucson. 

“The  most  prejudicial  thing 


Judge  Richard  N.  Roylston,  that  the  press  can  reveal  before 
who  recently  imposed  a  news  trial  is  that  the  defendant  in  a 
blackout  on  a  triple  murder  case  criminal  case  has  confessed  or 
in  Tucson,  said  this  week  that  admitted  the  crime,”  Judge  Des- 
teen-age  involvement  in  the  case  mond  said  in  an  interview  prior 
Has  produced  high  community  to  delivering  an  address  at  the 
interest  and  created  a  prime  college  of  law. 
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Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
agreed  to  review,  two  cases  that 
have  broad  significance  in  the 
news  business. 

One  involves  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy  in  relation  to  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  other  is  an  editor’s  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  state  law  which  hob¬ 
bles  his  right  to  comment  on  a 
public  question  on  an  election 
day. 

Time  Inc.,  publisher  of  Life 
magazine,  contends  that  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  favor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  J.  Hill  for  an  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  right  of  privacy 
infringes  on  press  freedom. 

This  ca.se  is  based  on  Life’s 
article  in  1955  dealing  with  the 
play,  “The  Desperate  Hours,” 
by  Joseph  Hayes.  The  magazine 
presented  a  “re-enactment”  of 
the  ordeal  the  Hills  had  suffered 
when  they  were  held  hostage  by 
three  convicts  in  1952. 

The  Hills  won  a  jury  verdict 
of  $175,000 — later  reduced  to 
$30,000 — after  showing  that  the 
producers  of  the  play  had 
shared  in  Life’s  expenses  for 
the  article,  making  it  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  within  the  scope 
of  New  York’s  civil  rights  law. 

Life  is  now  asking  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  limit  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  right-of-privacy  ac¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  news  articles 
under  the  same  standards  as  it 
proclaimed  for  non-malicious 
libel  in  the  Times- Sullivan  case. 

Election  Day  Ban 

Even  though  there  has  been 
no  final  disposition  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  courts  of  the  charge 
against  him,  James  E.  Mills, 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  will  seek  to  have  the 
nation’s  highest  court  find  that 
the  state’s  anti  -  electioneering 
statute  violates  the  guarantee 
of  press  freedom. 

Alabama  Attorney  General 
Richmond  M.  Flowers  has  de¬ 
clared  in  briefs  that  the  real 
question  is  whether  anyone  can 
claim  “freedom  of  speech”  on 
Election  Day  in  violation  of  a 
legislative  pronouncement  that 


electioneering  must  cease  on 
Election  Day  due  to  the  potoi- 
tial  disorder  and  unfairness  and 
interference  with  voters  that 
might  result. 

On  Election  Day,  Nov.  6, 
1962,  Mr.  Mills  published  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  which  called  upon 
voters  to  approve  a  proposition 
for  a  change  from  conunission 
to  mayor  -  council  government. 
The  editor  was  charged  with 
violating  the  state’s  corrupt 
practices  act. 

It  is  the  state’s  contention 
that  the  Supreme  Court  lacks 
jurisdiction  because  the  attack 
on  constitutionality  of  the  law 
lacks  substance.  The  Supreme 
Court  said  it  would  consider  the 
jurisdiction  question  when  it  re¬ 
views  the  merits  of  the  case, 
e 

Printers  on  Strike 
From  Offset  Daily 

Wheaton,  IlL 

Members  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  No.  16,  struck 
at  the  Wheaton  Daily  Journal 
Dec.  6  in  a  demand  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  scale.  John  L.  Showel,  Jour¬ 
nal  publisher,  said  the  union’s 
proposals  ignored  his  pleas  for 
economic  relief.  The  paper  has 
continued  to  publish,  sending 
some  of  its  composition  to  out¬ 
side  printing  shops.  The  Journal 
(5,2()0  circ.)  converted  to  offset, 
with  use  of  some  hot  tjrpe,  two 
years  ago.  The  CTU  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  offset  operations, 
covering  11  printers,  in  a  con¬ 
tract  that  expired  last  January. 
• 

Scale  Going  to  $210 

Washington 

The  Washington  Evening 
Star’s  new  contract  with  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
provides  wage  raises  up  to  $30 
a  week  over  three  years.  The 
top  scale  for  reporters  and 
photographers  will  become  $210 
in  1968.  The  agreement  also 
provides  for  a  gruild  shop  with 
a  requirement  that  7  out  of  10 
employes  in  the  jurisdiction  will 
be  members  of  the  union. 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS’  FEAT 


Operation 
For  GIs  in 

Detroit 

A  near-niiracle  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  logistics  is  taking 
place  in  Michigan  to  deliver 
Christmas  packages  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  4,000  Michigan  service¬ 
men  in  Viet  Nam. 

It  might  seem  easy  until  an 
editor  asks  himself,  do  I  have 
a  list  of  every  ser\’iceman  in 
Viet  Nam  from  my  area,  com¬ 
plete  with  military  address  and 
San  Francisco  APO  number? 

In  most  cases  the  answer  is 
no,  and  beyond  that  is  the  for¬ 
midable  problem  of  financing, 
staffing,  assembling,  transport¬ 
ing. 

Gov.  George  N.  Romney  and 
the  Booth  Newspapers  of  Mich¬ 
igan  found  the  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  near-miracle  by  way 
of  the  tried  and  true  principle: 
when  you  need  help  turn  to  the 
newspapers. 

So,  United  Airlines  cargo 
flight  No.  99.3  was  scheduled 
to  leave  Willow  Run  airport  at 
1:25  A.M,  Dec.  14  carrying  up 
to  4,000  gift  boxes  weighing 
more  than  live  pounds  each  and 
containing  dozens  of  presents 
from  ball  point  pens  and  sta¬ 
tionery  to  mixed  nuts  and  hard 
candy;  insect  repellent,  canned 
ginger  ale’  sewing  kits  and 
other  items — almost  every  one 
made  in  Michigan. 

.Sparked  by  Governor 

Here’s  how  it  happened: 

The  idea  came  from  within 
the  Booth  Newspapers  organi¬ 
zation  and  was  taken  up  with 
Gov.  Romney  who,  after  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  Viet  Nam,  said  he 
wished  he  could  do  more  for  the 
Michigan  soldiers  there. 

“.411  right,  let’s  try  it,”  said 
the  Governor. 

A  half  hour  after  that  con¬ 
versation,  George  P.  McCal- 
lum  Jr.,  president  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  offered  to  meet  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  tons 
of  gifts. 

Gov.  Romney  took  the  direct 
route  of  asking  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  for  a  list  of  names 
and  addresses,  and  there  came 
the  first  big  hitch.  The  Penta¬ 
gon  said  it  couldn’t  be  done. 

After  more  consultations 
with  Booth  Newspapers,  Gov. 
Romney  asked  if  the  Pentagon 
would  accept  packages  for  de¬ 
livery  to  individuals  if  they 
were  delivered,  with  names  and 
military  address,  on  labels  of 
uniform  style,  at  Saigon. 

The  answer  days  later  was 


Christmas 
Viet  Nam 

yes  and  the  Governor  turned  to 
the  Booth  Newspapers  and 
other  media  Friday,  Nov.  26, 
with  the  big  gamble  of  the  whole 
project:  would  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  .servicemen  in 
Viet  Nam  furnish  the  mailing 
list  in  one  week’s  time?  First 
public  announcement  of  “Op¬ 
eration  Michigan  Christmas  in 
Viet  Nam”  came  out  that  day, 
with  an  appeal  for  the  names 
and  addresses. 

Letters  Four  In 

It  was  a  long  weekend  to 
wait,  but  Monday  morning’s 
mail  brought  the  answer — al¬ 
most  1,000  letters  in  the  first 
delivery  and  hundreds  more 
with  each  new  one.  By  Tuesday 
night  Lansing  volunteer  James 
Richards  who  headed  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  office  estimated  almost 
3,000  addresses  were  in,  of  an 
estimated  4,000  potential. 

And  the  letters  still  came  by 
batches  of  hundreds  all  week, 
to  make  virtually  a  complete 
list  including  some  duplications 
that  were  weeded  out  by  a  car¬ 
bon  copy  alphabetical  reference 
system. 

Most  of  tbe  letters  were  brief 
and  businesslike,  and  almost 
even.’  one  contained  an  accu¬ 
rate  military  address  that  need¬ 
ed  only  to  be  typed  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  label  form. 

But  almost  half  contained  a 
message  of  thanks  to  Gov.  Rom¬ 
ney  or  to  the  dozens  of  “Opera¬ 
tion  Christmas”  volunteer  work¬ 
ers,  and  a  smaller  percentage 
voiced  the  pride  that  Michigan 
i-esidents  take  in  their  .sons  ser\'- 
ing  in  Viet  Nam. 

“I  am  proud  to  give  you  the 

name  of  my  son,  Cpl . ,” 

wrote  “a  mother”. 

“I  am  proud  to  be  a  Michi¬ 
gan  resident,”  said  another. 

“My  husband, . ” 

“My  brother . ” 

It  obviously  was  more  than 
a  Christmas  mailing  list  in  the 
eyes  of  Michigan  citizens,  it 
was  an  honor  roll,  and  that  ex¬ 
plained  the  quick  and  almost 
total  response.  Nobody  asked, 
“What’s  in  the  package?” 

Next  came  the  Herculean  task 
of  arranging  by  telephone  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  not  accept  the  offers  of 
gifts  in  volume  that  came  from 
a  genei’ous  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  community. 

It’s  impossible  at  this  writing 
to  do  justice  to  the  entire  list 
of  donors  and  those  who  had 
to  be  turned  down  for  valid 


reasons,  so  none  had  better  be 
mentioned  by  trade  name. 

Thousands  of  Items 

But  people  who  make  big  ones 
contributed  toy  autos  for  Viet¬ 
namese  kids,  a  utility  that  ob¬ 
viously  couldn’t  send  its  own 
product  furnished  the  pens;  a 
soft  drink  company  furnished 
cans  of  its  product  on  the  theo¬ 
ry,  sure  you  can  buy  something 
like  it  in  Saigon,  but  what  about 
the  boys  out  in  the  boondocks 
Christmas  Day? 

The  job  of  assembling  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  items  into 
a  properly  packed  box  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Richard  Headlee,  a 
public  relations  official  of  Bur- 
i*oughs  Corporation  which  also 
loaned  two  floors  of  a  building 
for  the  goods  and  the  work. 
Headlee,  a  man  of  real  zeal,  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Jaycees. 

On  Dec.  11  an  assembly  line 
was  put  in  operation  to  pack 
the  cartons.  Among  the  volun¬ 
teers  were  200  college  students 
from  over  lower  Michigan. 

During  this  time  the  Booth 
Newspapers  continued  to  carry 
articles  about  progress  of  “Op¬ 
eration  Christmas”,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  grew. 

Hundreds  of  dollars  came 
with  the  mail,  although  not  a 
penny  was  asked  in  any  of  the 
promotional  articles. 

The  money  was  spent  on  han¬ 
dling  costs  of  the  goods  that 
couldn’t  be  met  with  volunteer 
help. 


Special  News  Columns 

The  nine  newspapers  in  the 
Booth  group  are  giving  the 
project  a  home-town  touch  by 
contributing  one  column  of 
news  about  Christmas  Day 
events  in  each  town,  'fhese  will 
be  incorporated  into  a  tabloid 
size  newspaper  which  will  be 
part  of  the  Christmas  package. 
The  tabloid  also  contains  a 
Christmas  greeting  from  Michi¬ 
gan’s  8,000,000  citizens,  thi’ough 
Gov.  Romney.  The  papers  are: 
Ann  Arbor  News 
Bay  City  Times 
Flint  Journal 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Saginaw  News 
Ypsilanti  Press 
The  Lansing  Bureau  served 
as  coordinator  and  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  Governor’s  office. 
Booth  Newspapers  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  Headlee’s  assembly 
operation  in  Detroit,  plus  di¬ 
recting  and  instructing  two 
Booth  reporters.  Bud  Vestal  of 
the  Lansing  Bureau  and  Peter 
De  Maagd  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  who  are  to  accompany 
Flight  993. 


McCone  Askg 
RiotCoverage 
Guidelines 
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Los  Aniieus 

The  McCone  Commission’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  riots  last  summer  in 
the  Watts  section  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  calls  on  the  news  media  to 
adopt  guidelines  for  coverage  of 
.such  disasters. 

John  A.  McCone,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  headed  the  group 
which  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
appointed  to  study  the  violent 
outbreak  in  the  community. 

The  summai’y  states: 

“We  urge  that  all  media  re¬ 
port  equally  the  good  and  the 
l)ad  —  the  accomplishments  of 
Negroes  as  well  as  the  failures; 
the  assistance  offered  to  Ne¬ 
groes  by  the  public  and  i)rivate 
sectors  as  well  as  the  rejections. 

“In  our  study  of  the  chron¬ 
ology  of  the  riots  we  gave  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  re¬ 
porting  of  inflammatory  inci¬ 
dents  which  occurred  in  the  ini¬ 
tial  stage  of  the  Los  Angeles 
riots.  It  is  understandably  easy 
to  report  the  dramatic  and  ig¬ 
nore  the  constructive;  yet  the 
highest  traditions  of  a  free 
press  involve  responsibility  as 
well  as  drama. 

“We  urge  that  members  of 
all  media  meet  and  consider 
whether  there  might  be  wisdom 
in  the  establishment  of  guide¬ 
lines,  completely  voluntary  on 
their  i)art,  for  reporting  of  such 
disasters.  Without  restricting 
their  essential  role  of  carrying 
the  news  to  the  public,  fairly 
and  accurately,  we  believe  news 
media  may  be  able  to  find  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis  for  exercising  re¬ 
straint  and  j)rudence  in  report¬ 
ing  inflammatory  incidents.  This 
has  been  done  successfully  else¬ 
where.” 

After  the  riot  had  .started,  a 
meeting  called  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  Human  Relations 
Commis.sion,  at  the  request  of 
county  officials,  .sought  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  feeling,  but 
misfired.  With  press,  television 
and  radio  covering  the  meeting, 
community  leaders  sought  to 
persuade  area  residents  to  stay 
home,  and  members  of  the  radi¬ 
cal  group  sought  to  calm  the 
situation.  But  one  Negro  youth 
ran  to  the  microphones  and  said 
the  rioters  would  attack  ad¬ 
jacent  white  areas  that  evening. 

The  McCone  report  comment¬ 
ed:  “This  inflammatory  remark 
was  widely  reported  on  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio,  and  it  was  sel¬ 
dom  balanced  by  reporting  of 
the  many  responsible  state¬ 
ments  made  at  the  meeting.” 
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Reston  Puts  Quiz 
To  Soviet  Premier 


Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  N. 
Kosypin  liad  a  conversation  in 
his  Kremlin  office  Dec.  6  with 
James  11.  Reston,  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Xew  York  Times, 
and  P('ter  Grose,  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Times  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

The  transcript  of  the  Reston- 
Kosypin  dialopue  that  ran  for 
one  hour  and  45  minutes  was 
submitted  to  Soviet  officials  for 
certification  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Premier’s  remarks  before 
it  was  released  for  publication 
in  the  Times  on  Dec.  7.  The  in- 
ter\'iew  was  conducted  throuph 
interpreters. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
person-to-person  interview  the 
Soviet  leader  had  accorded  a 
newsman  since  he  and  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  took  over  the 
povernment  last  year. 

Mr.  Reston’s  story  led  with 
the  Russian  premier’s  charpe 
that  the  United  States  was 
whippinp  up  a  military  psy¬ 


chosis  in  the  world  and  forcinp 
the  Soviet  Union  to  raise  its 
military  budpet. 

In  his  editorial  pape  column, 
Mr.  Reston  obseiwed  that  talk- 
inp  to  the  Soviet  leader  “is  a 
little  like  pitchinp  battinp  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  New  York  Yankees. 
You  throw  a  question  then 
duck.’’ 

When  he  requested  permission 
to  publish  the  transcript  of  the 
interview,  Mr.  Reston  remarked 
that  Mr.  Kosypin  had  referred 
to  him  as  “a  bad  journalist.’’ 
The  Premier  denied  this,  sayinp 
“You  thoupht  that  up  yourself.’’ 

Then  the  Soviet  leader  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  would  want  the 
Foreipn  Ministry’s  press  de¬ 
partment  to  .see  what  Mr. 
Reston  was  writing:  “I  do  not 
mean  this  would  be  censorship,’’ 
he  declared.  “It  would  simply  be 
to  avoid  misunderstanding  and 
be  sure  that  you  would  express 
my'  views  as  I  intended  them.  Is 
this  a  legitimate  request?’’  Mr. 
Reston  replied,  “Yes,  of  course.” 


Rosenfeld  Describes 
Moscow  ‘Intimidation’ 


Washington 

Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld,  former 
Moscow  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Post,  has  been  reas¬ 
signed  “for  the  time  being”  to 
foreipn  affairs  reporting  and 
editorial  writing. 

The  ninth  Western  corre¬ 
spondent  to  have  been  expelled 
from  Russia  in  three  years,  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  this  week  told  his 
impressions  of  a  year  working 
in  the  Red  capital. 

Referring  to  his  expulsion 
(following  publication  of  the 
“Penkovsky  Papers”  in  the  Post 
and  30  other  papers — E&P,  Dec. 
4),  he  said:  “This  kina  of  thing 
is  becoming  all  too  routine.  In 
my  view,  the  Russians  behave 
like  children  In  these  matters.” 

’Intimidated’  Correspondents 

“I  got  fired  from  Moscow  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,”  said  the  33- 
year-old  reporter  who  said  he 
was  sorry  his  assignment  had 
ended  thus.  The  Russians,  he 
said,  keep  a  very  close  check  on 
what  is  appearing  in  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Moscow.  “Their 
press  monitoring  operations  are 
certainly  faster  than  airmail; 
they  know  the  same  day  if  an 
unfavorable  story  has  been  run.” 

According  to  Mr.  Rosenfeld, 
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the  international  press  corps  in 
Moscow  is  becoming  “intimi¬ 
dated.”  He  explained  that  three 
years  ago  direct  censorship  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  officials 
being  arbitrary  in  suppressing 
what  they  considered  seditious 
or  inopportune.  “Now  the  story 
is  censorship  by  not  so  very 
subtle  intimidation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  consensus  among  Mos¬ 
cow  reporters  is  that  you  can 
still  get  more  out  under  the 
present  system  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  previously.” 

Utile  Access 

For  Western  journalists,  said 
Mr.  Rosenfeld,  Moscow  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  “different”  assign¬ 
ment.  “You  still  cannot  move 
about  very  freely.  Your  main 
source  is  the  Soviet  press.  What 
it  publishes  you  can  publish — 
you  don’t  get  much  access  to 
officials.  But  at  the  same  time, 
informed  interpretive  reporting 
is  what  the  Moscow-assigned 
writer  must  give.  Diplomats 
from  other  countries,  fellow 
journalists  and  what  little  local 
contact  you  can  gain  all  helps 
to  round  out  the  picture.” 

Asked  whether  the  Post  would 
eventually  be  allowed  to  send 
another  man  to  Moscow,  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  said  that  he  thought 
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this  would  be  unlikely  for 
quite  a  long  time,  in  fact,  not  in 
the  foreseeable  future.” 

New  Coverage  Plan 

“We’ll  be  getting  our  coverage 
from  the  three  wire  services — 
AP,  UP,  and  Reuters — as  well  as 
through  British  newsmen  work¬ 
ing  in  Moscow  for  the  London 
Observer  and  the  Guardian  with 
whom  we  have  news  links,”  he 
explained. 

The  Moscow  press  corps,  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  said,  missed  Nikita 
Khrushchev.  “His  greatest 
achievement  was  to  have  gotten 
rid  of  ‘terror.’  He  loved  to  per¬ 
form  before  the  overseas  press, 
he  knew  many  correspondents 
personally,  he  made  good  news¬ 
paper  copy.  The  Kosygin  regime 
is  colorless  from'  a  press  point 
of  view.” 

Russian  journalists,  the  Post 
reporter  .said,  were  motivated  by 
a  spirit  of  public  service,  they 
worked  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Socialism  and  “rarely  printed 
more  than  one  tenth  of  what 
they  knew.” 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  has  been  with 
the  Washington  Post  for  six 
years.  He  speaks  what  he  terms 
as  an  “adequate  Russian,” 
learned  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Russian  Institute.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Post  he  worked  for 
the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Will  Give  Executives 
Option  on  Daily’s  Stock 

Dallas 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Tom  Gooch, 
who  died  Nov.  28,  provides  that 
11  executives  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  may  purchase  her 
stock  in  the  Times  Herald 
Printing  Co.  The  value  of  the 
shares  is  to  be  determined  by 
a  bank  appraisal. 

Those  named  for  the  options 
are  .James  F.  Chambers  Jr., 
Felix  R.  McKnight,  Clyde  Rem- 
bert,  Albert  Jackson,  George 
Johnson,  Robert  Jensen,  James 
Lovell,  Roy  McKinney,  Hal  S. 
Lewis,  Frank  Langston  and  A. 
C.  Greene. 

Money  from  the  sale  of  the 
stock  will  be  divided  between 
Southern  Methodist  University 
and  Southwestern  Medical  Foun¬ 
dation  to  be  used  for  charitable 
and  religious  purposes  in  Texas. 

Mrs.  Gooch  was  the  widow  of 
a  former  publisher  and  major 
stockholder  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 


Flashy  Battle 
Tales  Scored 

Napa,  Calif. 

Editors  should  make  a  careful 
evaluation  of  news  stories  from 
Viet  Nam  and  .should  be  sus¬ 
picious  of  flashy,  jazzed  up  re- 
l)orts,  says  Ross  Game,  editor  of 
the  Napa  Register. 

A  few  of  the  press  corps  there 
stay  away  from  battle  areas. 
One  corresjjondent  overplayed 
some  developments  and  even 
used  the  names  of  non-existent 
units,  Mr.  Game  declared  on  re¬ 
turning  from  30  days  Viet  duty 
spent  principally  with  the  Third 
Brigade,  First  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Many  military  men  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  type  of  cover¬ 
age  given  the  conflict,  the  editor 
reported.  In  his  opinion  there 
is  reason  for  concern. 

Mr.  Game  also  .said  he  has 
no  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  Viet  news  flow  as  far  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  said  he  had  experi¬ 
enced  no  effort  to  censor  or  in¬ 
fluence  any  story  filed. 

• 

Bamiaiis  Purchase 
California  Papers 

Exeter,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Bar¬ 
man,  of  Belen,  N.  M.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  three  Tulare  County 
weekly  newspapers  from  Roy 
Brock,  Central  California  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Brock’s  Sequoia  Publishing 
Co.  sold  the  Exeter  Sun,  Wood- 
lake  Echo  and  Farmersville 
News-Herald,  but  is  retaining 
the  Lindsay  Gazette,  another 
Tulare  County  weekly,  all  of 
which  are  published  at  the 
Selma  Enterprise  by  offset. 

The  Barmans  recently  sold 
the  Belen  News-Bulletin  and 
earlier  operated  weeklies  in  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Sale  negotiations  were  han¬ 
dled  by  Abbott  Paine,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  his  father,  Vernon 
Paine,  brokers  at  Upland,  Calif. 

• 

In  Public  Office 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Crispell,  a  former 
metropolitan  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  has  been 
appointed  executive  deputy  in 
the  New  York  State  Labor  De¬ 
partment  at  $27,000  a  year, 
effective  Jan.  1. 


Sunday  Price  Raised  Levin  Goes  to  Tokyo 


Baltimore 
The  Baltimore  Sun  on  Dec.  12 
will  raise  the  price  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  from  20c  to  25c.  The 
last  price  increase  was  made 
eight  years  ago. 


Eugene  Levin,  a  native  of 
Denver  who  has  been  reporting 
for  AP  from  Europe  and  Asia 
the  past  decade,  has  been  as¬ 
sign^  to  Tokyo  as  North  Asia 
news  editor. 
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$740,000  VERDICT  VACATED 

Reporters  Rescue 
Mother  from  Debt 


News  of  a  record-breaking 
judgment  of  $740,000  to  the 
widow  of  a  machinist  who  died 
of  a  heart  attack  after  an  auto 
accident — in  which  he  was  not 
injured — hit  the  front  pages  of 
New  York  newspapers  recently 

The  defendant  was  named 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kelley.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  who  she  was. 

On  December  6,  just  14  days 
later,  the  judgment  was  vacated 
and  the  case  re-opened. 

Between  those  ^tes  is  a  story 
of  how  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  dug  up  the  strange 
facts  of  the  case  which  brought 
the  about-face  by  a  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  justice. 

The  November  22  story  of  the 
judgment  said  that  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  May  7,  1958  a  car, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Kelley  but  driven 
by  her  son,  Bruce,  then  19,  ran 
onto  the  lawn  of  Salvatore 
Capossela’s  home  in  Whitestone, 
Queens. 

Mr.  Capossela  saw  the  car 
through  a  window  of  his  home. 
It  stopped  when  it  hit  a  pole, 
never  touching  the  home. 

Mr.  Capossela,  53,  ran  out 
onto  his  lawn  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pened.  He  felt  pains.  He  died 
45  minutes  later  in  his  bed. 

Harry  H.  Lipsig,  attorney  for 
Mrs.  Capossela,  contended  that 
the  dead  man’s  heart  attack  was 
brought  on  by  “shock  and 
fright”  caused  by  the  accident. 

The  Journal  -  American  city 
desk  found  a  lot  of  unanswered 
questions  in  the  case.  Reporter 
Seymour  Spector  was  assigned 
to  find  Mrs.  Kelley  and  discover 
how  she  was  going  to  pay  the 
$740,000  damages. 

On  November  30,  Mr.  Spector 
located  Mrs.  Kelley  in  Manas- 
quan,  N.  J. 

She  was  a  $75-a-week  medical 
secretary  with  five  children. 
Asked  how  she  proposed  to  pay 
$740,000,  she  told  Mr.  Spector: 

“They  could  shake  me  by  the 
ankles  and  if  they  got  $75  out 
of  me,  they’d  be  doing  well.” 

Then  Mrs.  Kelley  remarked: 

“I  never  have  been  notified 
about  this  verdict.  The  first  I 
heard  of  it  was  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  last  week.  The  last  time  I 
ever  received  any  notice  was 
when  this  women  (Mrs.  Capos¬ 
sela)  first  decided  to  sue.  That 
was  seven  years  ago.  I  haven’t 
thought  about  the  case  for 
years.” 

Mr.  Spector  headed  for 
Queens  Supreme  Court  to  in¬ 
spect  the  court  records.  He  dis- 

U 


covered  that  the  original  de¬ 
cision,  which  paved  the  way  for 
an  inquest  for  damages,  was 
made  by  Justice  James  J.  Cris- 
ona,  on  August  22,  1960. 

It  was  a  default  judgment — 
neither  Mrs.  Kelley  nor  anyone 
representing  her  appeared  in 
court. 

Attorney  Died 

According  to  court  rec-ords, 
an  attorney  for  Mis.  Kelley, 
Joseph  Leary  Delaney,  had  filed 
a  notice  of  appearance  in  the 
case  in  October,  1959.  But  by 

1960  Mr.  Delaney  was  a  sick 
man.  He  died  in  1961.  For  the 
next  four  years  notices  in  the 
court  case  w'ere  mailed  to  the 
office  of  a  dead  man. 

Mr.  Spector  also  discovered 
that  the  case  had  lain  dormant 
for  most  of  the  time  between 

1961  and  1964  —  it  was  even 
marked  “abandoned”  until  re¬ 
vived  by  Mr.  Lipsig’s  office  in 
February,  1966. 

The  story  was  printed  by  the 
Journal- American  December  1. 

The  next  day  the  Hearst 
newspaper  reported  that  Nicho¬ 
las  Winnie,  Mrs.  Kelley’s  broth¬ 
er  and  an  attorney,  had  decided 
to  handle  his  sister’s  case  and 
was  determined  it  would  be  re¬ 
opened. 

The  paper  also  revealed  how 
Justice  Nicholas  Pette  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  verdict — $16,000  for 
Mr.  Capossela’s  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  $500,000  in  compensation 
for  his  earnings,  and  $225,000 
in  interest  dating  back  to  his 
death.  Justice  Pette  said: 

“I  took  into  consideration  the 
man’s  age,  his  life  expectancy, 
his  earning  capacity  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  what  might 
reasonably  be  his  income,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.” 

But  Mr.  Spector,  noting  that 
court  records  showed  Mr.  Cap¬ 
ossela  as  a  $140-a-week  machin¬ 
ist,  checked  the  employer  of  rec¬ 
ord.  He  learned  that  Mr.  Cap¬ 
ossela  was  earning  about  $80  a 
week  until  November,  1957 
when  he  went  on  sick  leave,  en¬ 
tered  a  hospital  for  treatment 
of  a  heart  ailment,  and  still  was 
on  sick  leave  when  he  died. 

Doctor’s  Report 

Mr.  Spector  learned  from  Dr. 
Richard  Grimes,  assistant  medi¬ 
cal  examiner  for  Queens  who 
had  conducted  a  post  mortem  on 
Mr.  Capossela,  that  he  died  of 
“coronary  occlusion,  arterioscle¬ 
rotic  heart  disease.” 


“I  would  have  had  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  scene  to  know  whether 
this  man  died  of  fright,”  Dr. 
Grimes  said.  “The  condition  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  case  is  one  that 
takes  years  to  develop.” 

Dr.  Grimes  never  was  called 
upon  to  testify  in  court. 

Joan  Hanauer,  of  the  J-A  re¬ 
write  desk,  found  the  doctor  who 
pronounced  Mr.  Capossela  dead 
at  the  scene  —  Dr.  Seymour 
Strieker,  now  practicing  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.  He  said  he 
had  never  testified  in  court,  ei¬ 
ther,  and  stated  he  had  not  pro¬ 
nounced  “shock  and  fright”  as 
the  cause  of  death. 

In  an  unusual  move,  Mr.  Lip¬ 
sig,  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff, 
made  application  to  Supreme 
Court  on  December  3  for  an  or¬ 
der  to  vacate  the  judgments. 
His  affidavit  stated: 

“With  the  fact  of  the  death 


East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

.4n  assistant  city  editor  and 
investigative  reporter  of  the 
Metro-East  Journal  was  beaten 
and  stabbed,  and  a  reporter  for 
the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph  re¬ 
ceived  a  telephoned  threat  of 
bodily  injury  as  a  result  of  their 
work  on  Southern  Illinois  gam¬ 
bling. 

Charles  0.  Stewart,  48,  of  the 
Journal,  was  attacked  by  three 
Negroes  about  3  a.m.  Dec.  4  on 
a  parking  lot  in  the  all-Negro 
community  of  Brooklyn,  Ill.,  a 
wide  open  gambling  town  near 
East  St.  Louis.  He  was  stabbed 
in  the  left  arm  and  back.  Doc¬ 
tors  said  a  rib  deflected  the 
knife  blade  or  the  back  wound 
would  have  been  more  serious. 

State  Police  Capt.  Emil  Tof- 
fant  picked  up  Mr.  Stewart  at 
a  telephone  booth  where  he  had 
staggered  to  call  his  newspaper 
and  the  Illinois  state  police. 

Returns  to  Scene 

He  was  released  from  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  after  treatment 
and,  according  to  Ed  Belz,  Met¬ 
ro-East  Journal  city  editor,  was 
back  on  the  scene  the  next  night 
accompanied  by  Captain  Tof- 
fant,  who  is  handling  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  attack. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  the  three 
men  jumped  him  from  behind 
and  beat  him  on  the  face.  One 
of  them  slashed  him  wdth  a 
knife,  he  said. 

Stewart  has  been  investigat- 
inb  gambling  in  the  southern 
Illinois  area,  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  from  St.  Louis,  and 
a  week  ago  disclosed  “wide¬ 
spread  gambling  operations”  in 
Madison,  another  gambling  cen¬ 
ter.  The  Metro-East  Journal 


of  the  former  attorney  for  the 
defendants,  and  the  claim  of 
the  defendant  Mary  Kelley  of 
no  knowledgfe  of  the  defaults, 
the  equities  in  the  situation 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
all  decency  the  said  defaults 
should  be  vacated.” 

The  ramifications  of  the  case 
for  insurance  companies — set¬ 
ting  a  precedent  for  collectable 
damages  without  physical  in¬ 
jury — had  been  explored  in  the 
Journal- American  on  December 
2. 

On  December  6,  City  Editor 
Edward  A.  Mahar — the  man 
who  masterminded  the  unearth¬ 
ing  of  the  facts — could  print 
that  Justice  Pette  had  signed 
the  order  to  vacate  the  defaults, 
judgments  and  the  $740,000 
damages. 

The  Kelley  case  was  re- 
opene<l. 


published  the  story,  which  led 
to  arrests  and  fines  for  gam¬ 
bling. 

Brooklyn  police  said  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  of  a  beating  at 
the  parking  lot  but  apparently 
there  were  no  arrests. 

Threatened  on  Telephone 

The  telephone  threat  was 
made  to  the  home  of  Ande  Yak- 
stis,  the  Telegraph  reporter  who 
has  been  carrying  on  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  gambling  in  the  same 
area  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  been 
working. 

The  call  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Yakstis’  mother  while  the  re¬ 
porter  was  attending  church 
Dec.  5. 

The  male  caller  told  Mrs. 
Yakstis  to  “tell  your  son  the 
same  thing  will  happen  that 
happened  to  Stewart  if  he 
doesn’t  keep  his  nose  out  of  our 
business.” 

John  Focht,  Telegraph  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  the  threat 
would  not  deter  Mr.  Yakstis 
from  continuing  with  his  gam¬ 
bling  investigations. 

Charles  Siragusa,  executive 
director  of  the  Illinois  Crime 
Investigating  Commission,  in 
terming  Stewart  a  “courageous 
reporter,”  said  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  the  editor  and  his  newspa¬ 
per  would  continue  their  cam¬ 
paign  against  organized  gam¬ 
blers  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Captain  Toffant  said:  “Any¬ 
time  they  (gamblers)  begin  to 
attack  newsmen  dedicated  to 
their  jobs  we’re  going  after 
them.”  He  said  there  was  no 
doubt  the  attack  on  Stewart 
was  directly  related  to  his  sto¬ 
ries  and  investigations  on  gam¬ 
bling. 
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Gambling  Reporters 
Stabbed,  Threatened 
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School  Agency  Edits 
‘Inept’  Publicity  Rule 

Washington  of  its  own  sense  of  journalistic 
The  United  States  Office  of  responsibility  to  its  readers,  not 
Education  is  revising  a  school  out  of  any  deference  to  the  de- 


desegn  iration  directive  to  elimi¬ 
nate  wording  regarded  by  some 


mands  of  despotic  bureaucrats.” 
Mr.  Goodman  said  the  Office 


editors  as  an  attempt  at  “news  of  Education  was  aware  of  the 


management.” 


article  and  (*ditorial 


Leroy  V’^.  Goodman,  director  State,  but  had  received  no  other 
of  infoimation  for  the  educa-  prote.sts  from  newspapers, 
tion  agency,  said  the  phrasing  He  said  publicity  is  an  im- 
of  the  directive  was  “inept,”  and  portant  element  in  desegrega- 


would  l)e  changed  promptly. 


tion  plans,  since  citizens  of  a 


The  dispute  grew  out  of  Of-  community  must  be  made  aware 
fice  of  Education  regulations  for  of  changes  in  pupil  assignment 
enforcement  of  Title  VI  of  the  iiolicies,  but  there  was  no  fed- 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  eral  intention  to  direct  the  cov- 
bars  federal  financial  aid  to  seg-  erage  or  play  of  news  stories, 
legated  school  districts.  Under  He  blamed  the  language  in  the 
the  law,  segregated  districts  model  desegregation  plan  on 
must  file  desegregation  plans  in  “naive”  members  of  the  staff. 


order  to  cpialify  for  continuing 
assistance. 


Officials  concerned  with  en¬ 
forcement  of  Title  VI  “have 


A  model  desegregation  plan  been  generally  satisfied  with  the 
distributed  to  Southern  school  coverage  of  ciesegregation  plans 
administrators  by  the  U.S.  Com-  in  the  press,”  Mr.  Goodman 
missioner  of  Education,  Francis  added. 

Keppel,  contains  this  language;  • 

“Immediately  upon  the  adop-  o  T*  xx  J 

tion  of  this  plan  copies  .  .  .  will  i  flllCrSOll  f  IIUCI 
be  given  to  all  television  and 

radio  stations  and  all  newspa-  FclloWS  SclcCted 
pers  serving  this  area.  They  will 

be  asked  to  give  conspicuous  City,  N.  Y. 

publicity  to  the  plan,  including  ry,  .. 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
first  Alicia  Patterson 


a  d^ription  of  all  its  provi-  travel-study  fellowships 


sions. 

“If  the  plan  does  not  receive 
prominent  and  full  front  page 


have  been  awarded  to  three 
newspapermen.  They  are: 

Lewis  H.  Diuguid,  .SO,  assist- 


newspaper  coverage,  an  adver-  foreign  editor  of  the  Wash- 
tisement  of  not  less  than  one-  ^ 

half  page  will  be  conspicuously  ^^ar  in  Chile  studying  the  gov- 
placed  in  newspapers  serving  emment  of  President  Eduardo 
t  IS  area.  ...  ,  ,  Frei.  He  has  a  graduate  degree 

In  an  article  on  the  front  from  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
page  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Advanced  International  Studies. 
State,  Nov.  16,  Executive  News  Joseph  C.  Goulden  Jr.,  31,  an 
Editor  Charles  H,  Wickenberg  investigative  reporter  on  the 
said  the  Office  of  Education  was  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  will 
issuing  “instructions  for  school  study  political  movements  in 
authorities  to  influence  news  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Colombia 

and  Venezuela.  He  is  also  au- 
The  article  was  followed  the  thor  of  the  book,  “The  Curtis 


next  day  by  a  front-page  edito¬ 
rial  which  declared: 

“Mr.  Keppel  may  be  Lyndon 


Caper,”  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company. 
Don  O.  Noel,  34,  a  reporter  on 


Johnson’s  Number  One  man  in  the  Hartford  Times,  who  will 
education,  but  he  is  constitu-  spend  a  year  in  countries  on  the 
tionally  illiterate  if  he  thinks  periphery  of  the  Communist 
the  press  must  jump  to  his  bid-  bloc  studying  attitudes  toward 
ding.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  cold  war.  He  wrote  nearly 
one  of  the  few  safeguards  of  a  all  of  “The  Negro  in  Hartford,” 
free  people  which  thus  far  has  a  documentary  that  helped  win 
escaped  mangling  at  the  hands  a  Pulitzer  citation  for  the  Gan- 
of  the  power-hungry  federal  net  Newspapers  in  1964, 
government.  The  fellowships  were  made 

“This  newspaper,  in  company  possible  by  a  $1,000,000  bequest 
with  other  papers  of  South  by  the  late  Alicia  Patterson, 
Carolina,  has  given  full  and  who  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
fair  coverage  to  every  facet  of  Netvsday  for  nearly  23  years 
the  controversial  school  desegre-  before  her  death  on  July  2, 
Ration  issue,  including  the  pub-  1963.  Her  husband,  Harry  F. 
licizing  of  desegregation  plans.  Guggenheim,  is  now  Newsday’s 
It  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  out  editor  and  publisher. 
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The  Patterson  Fellows  have 
been  granted  leaves  of  absences 
by  their  newspapers,  but  during 
their  time  abroad  they  will  write 
articles  or  new.sletters  that  their 
newspapers  may  print.  These 
reports  will  also  be  available 
for  publication  by  arrangement. 
The  Alicia  Patterson  Fund  will 
pay  moving,  travel  and  living 
expenses  for  the  three  Fellows 
and  their  families. 

• 

Future  Seen 
Bright;  Few 
Ks  Offered 

San  Francisco 

A  bright  future  for  news- 
)>apers  was  .seen  by  panelists 
appearing  l)efore  California 
Press  Association  sessions  here 
last  week.  Suburban  dailies  were 
given  the  center  of  the  rainbow. 

The  claims  by  competitive 
media  that  newspapers  are  a 
(lying  industry  were  flatly  re¬ 
jected  and  few  clouds  were  noted 
on  the  horizon  during  the  series 
of  reports  given  with  Charles 
Gould,  publisher  of  the  San 
Frayicisco  Examiner  as  modera¬ 
tor. 

Only  a  refusal  to  meet  the 
changing  reading  needs  of  the 
people  can  bar  a  flourishing 
daily  press,  in  the  opinion  of 
A.  L.  Higginbotham,  journalism 
chairman  at  the  University  of 
Nevada. 

But  he  feels  confident  this 
change  will  be  made  and  that 
newspapers  will  enter  onto  the 
threshhold  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  in  their  history. 

Readers  have  more  interests 
than  ever  before,  have  twice  the 
awareness  of  a  decade  ago  and 
in  the  next  10  years  will  gain 
more  knowledge  than  all  of  that 
previously  recorded,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Suburban  Status 

The  suburban  newspapers 
have  quality,  circulation  growth 
and  linage  increases.  If  well 
financed,  they  are  “where  the 
money  is”  by  the  professor’s 
definition. 

But  while  suburbia  is  the  new 
frontier  in  newspapering,  sub¬ 
urban  papers  should  think  of 
tomorrow.  Then  there  will  be 
suburbs  to  their  home  areas, 
said  Bert  Stolpe,  who  recently 
sold  his  two  California  weeklies 
to  the  Ridder  Newspapers. 

Forecasting  more  mergers  in 
suburbia,  particularly  in  the 
weekly  fieW,  Mr.  Stolpe  said  a 
virtual  auction  block  condition 
exists  for  these  papers. 

Most  suburban  papers  will  be 
associated  with  groups  within  a 
few  years,  he  forecast. 


Dailies  with  satellite  weeklies, 
he  said,  are  expected  to  provide 
the  mets  with  their  greatest 
competition. 

The  weekly  publisher  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preparing  his  com¬ 
munity  with  proper  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  time  when 
the  boom  hits  and  growth  ar¬ 
rives,  declared  Harry  F.  Casey, 
King  City  (Calif.)  Rustler. 

No  matter  how  big  the  Rustler 
gets,  he  is  determined  to  keep 
up  hard-hitting  editorials.  And 
he  is  opposed  to  it  becoming  “a 
daily  with  a  weekly’s  contents.” 

“I’m  happy  and  in  a  few  years 
I’ll  be  fat  and  .smug  like  you,” 
Mr.  Casey  promised. 

The  young  publisher  has  a 
tremendous  future,  even  in  the 
.small  community,”  said  Tom 
Mathews,  Tracy  (Calif.)  Press. 
He  became  publisher  at  24. 

Lowell  Jessen,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  the  late 
William  F.  (Will)  Frisk,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 
• 

All  Records  Broken 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  set  advertising 
and  production  records  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  total  of  336  standard 
pages  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  re¬ 
ports  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  pub¬ 
lisher.  There  were  616,000  lines 
of  advertising. 

«  *  * 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News  set  a  record  in  its  76-year 
history  with  an  84-page  issue  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  which  con¬ 
tained  165,473  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  *  * 

For  the  second  straight  week 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  set  a 
record  for  a  Sunday  edition 
when,  on  Dec.  5,  it  printed  504 
to  518  pages,  depending  on  zoned 
editions.  Also,  for  the  seventh 
year,  the  Sun-Times  posted 
records  in  advertising  linage.  It 
has  gained  1,818,000  more  ad¬ 
vertising  lines  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1965  than  the  entire 
year  of  1964. 


Raisin  Board  Plans 
Supplement  Copy 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Nationwide  Sunday  newspaper 
supplement  copy  next  Feb.  13 
will  announce  the  sixth  annual 
Raisin  Bread  Sweepstakes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  W.  Fasching, 
advertising-promotion  manager, 
California  Raisin  Advisory 
Board.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
San  Francisco,  is  the  agency. 

The  1242  prizes  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  supplement  ad¬ 
vertising  include  trips  abroad 
and  autos. 
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Sunday  Magazine 
Formula  Analyzed 


Women’s  and  men’s  differing 
interests  in  reading  material 
were  discussed  by  authorities  in 
each  field  at  the  annual  editorial 
meeting  in  New  York  Dec.  6  of 
editors  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Mrs.  Helen  Gurley  Brown, 
editor  of  Cosmopolitan  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  former  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  columnist,  and  Douglas  S. 
Kennedy,  editor  of  Tnic  Maga¬ 
zine,  expounded  viewpoints  and 
interests  of  each  sex. 

Sunday  Dessert 

“The  supplement  is  the  des¬ 
sert  for  the  Sunday  newspaper 
meal  and  I  always  look  forward 
to  it  for  the  last  and  l)est,’’  en¬ 
thused  Mrs.  Brown,  who  has 
oriented  “Co.smo”  to  the  19-34 
age  group  of  women  since  she 
became  editor  last  March  and 
has  expanded  circulation  and 
advertising  sales.  “But  the  sup¬ 
plement  can  be  very  bland  be¬ 
cause  it  has  many  bosses  and 
does  not  want  to  offend  anybody. 
The  best  supplements  are  not 
watered  down  and  create  their 
own  imaginative  stuff.” 

Mrs.  Brown  cited  the  example 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  New  York  Magazine.  She 
said  the  editor.  Clay  Felker, 
gave  such  writers  as  Tom  Wolfe 
a  free  hand  to  write  in  their 
own  way  and  that  advertising 
has  increased  111  percent.  She 


‘ISIAND’  POSITIO>S 


said  London  magazines  tend  to 
be  less  stuffy  than  those  in  this 
country.  She  particularly 
praised  She,  a  London  w’omen’s 
magazine  which  offers  250  fea¬ 
tures  monthly  with  dozens  of 
color  pictures  on  a  budget  of 
$4,200  by  using  amateur  con¬ 
tributors. 

The  speaker  said  that  whereas 
a  professional  writer  with  a 
knouTi  name  may  get  $1,700  for 
an  article  that  1,500-word 
articles  may  be  bought  for  $150 
from  copy  girls  in  advertising 
agencies,  women  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms  or  housewives  who 
want  bylines.  Clo.se  editing  or 
complete  rewriting  often  is 
necessarj",  she  explained. 

Better  Mousetrap 

“Anybody  who  can  write  a 
good  letter  can  write  a  good 
magazine  piece,”  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  “It  does  not  take  a  lot 
of  chee.se  to  build  a  better  mouse¬ 
trap.  Give  them  something  spe¬ 
cial,  something  personal  in  the 
supplement,  something  they  do 
not  get  in  the  regular  sections 
of  the  paper.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  proudly  acknowl¬ 
edged  getting  ideas  for  True 
Magazine  from  newspapers.  He 
displayed  a  successful  cover  pic¬ 
ture  he  picked  up  from  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 


American  Tobacco  Ads 


^Make-Good*  Demand 
Won  by  Ad  Agency 

Is  an  advertiser  entitled  to  a  “make  good”  if  his  .ui 
appears  in  the  same  issue  of  the  newspaper  containing 
an  editorial  feature  about  a  competitive  brand? 

.A  newspaper  w'hose  identity  is  undisclosed,  was  faced 
with  this  dilemma  recently  and  at  the  insistence  of  the 
advertising  agency  decided  to  give  a  “make  good”  to  the 
advertiser.  The  agency  was  Richard  K.  Manoff  Inc.  and 
the  advertiser  was  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods. 

Mr.  Manoff,  chairman  of  the  agency,  made  the  ca.se 
public  last  week  in  a  speech  before  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Adv’ertising  Club  where  he  used  the  actual  incident  as  an 
example  of  society’s  hypocritical  moral  standards. 

Mr.  Manoff  read  a  bulletin  he  issued  to  his  staff  which 
went  as  follow’^s; 

“We’ve  had  an  instance  of  a  new’spaper  accejjting  our 
advertising  for  Bumble  Bee — in  a  substantial  .schedule — 
and  then  in  the  same  is.sue,  running  an  editorial  feature 
on  a  competitive  brand  of  tuna. 

“Obviously,  there  isn’t  anything  that  an  agency  can  do 
in  advance  of  this.  Nevertheless,  when  such  a  thing  hap¬ 
pens  it  is  unacceptable. 

“We  select  a  publication  because  of  its  editorial  climate, 
which  we  deem  to  be  highly  favorable  for  making  our 
impression  on  the  readership.  Thus,  the  publication  is  our 
host  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  an  hospitable  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  is  dowTiright  inhospitable  to  have  us  as  a  iiaid 
guest  at  the  same  time  that  our  enemy  is  invited  fi’ee.  This 
is  not  the  editorial  atmosphere  we  arranged  for  and  were 
given  to  believe  the  publication  offered. 

“We  are  morally  entitled  to  make-good.  The  publication 
may  not  be  fully^  at  fault  because  it  tries  to  keep  its  edi¬ 
torial  department  independent  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  someone  at  the  publication  might 
have  checked  this  and  suggested  that  our  copy  run  an¬ 
other  day.  If  the  newspaper  argues  that  it  cannot  prevent 
such  unfortunate  coincidence,  then  it  should  not  expect 
our  client  to  pay  for  it.  The  new.spaper  should.  It’s  part 
of  the  cost  of  running  its  newspaper  properly  and  insuring 
its  editorial  integrity.  This  is  reality. 

“Let  this  be  the  attitude  of  our  agency.  A  little  right¬ 
eous  indignation  on  behalf  of  our  client  is  the  appropriate 
posture  under  these  circumstances.” 

“We  got  that  make-good,”  Mr.  Manoff  told  his  audience, 
“and  I  think  we  may  have  established  a  precedent.  I  hope 
so.  Our  position  is  realistic  and,  as  I’m  sui’e  you  agree, 
entirely  rightful.” 


Going  to  Supplements?  Preprint  Corp.  Cancels  Contracts 


A  proposed  $2.5  mllion  plus 
American  Tobacco  Company  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  next  year  in 
Parade,  This  Week,  Family 
Weekly  and  possibly  the  SUN¬ 
DAY  group  of  locally-edited 
magazines  is  under  discussion, 
it  was  disclosed  this  week  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  editors. 

The  schedule  worked  up  by 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles  and  presented  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  calls  for  52  weekly 
insertions  of  2/5  page  size  ads 
positioned  in  the  center  of  the 
page  of  the  syndicated  supple¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  “island 
ads”,  the  agency  has  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  media  plan  that 
is  up  for  approval  that  8  full 
pages  be  run,  so  that  the  26- 


time  discount  rate  is  earned. 
The  campaign  would  promote 
all  of  the  company’s  tobacco 
products  and  so  w’ould  involve 
the  four  other  American  Tobac¬ 
co  agencies  —  BBDO,  N.  W. 
Ayer,  Norman,  Craig  &  Kum- 
mel,  and  Gardner  Advertising. 

The  one  stumbling  block  to 
the  plan,  it  \vas  learned  from 
trade  sources,  is  the  Metro 
SUNDAY  Group.  The  publish¬ 
ers  of  these  magazines  are  not 
too  keen  on  accepting  the 
“island  ads”  because  it  is  feared 
that  many  of  their  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  will  want  the  same  kind 
of  position  and  also  because  the 
agency  is  looking  for  a  page  3 
position.  This  page  is  generally 
bought  by  department  stores 
that  place  page  ads  on  a  52- 
time  basis. 


The  23  newspapers  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Preprint  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  been  notified  that  the 
agreements  will  not  be  renew’ed 
upon  expiration  date. 

Bruce  Logan,  president  of 
Preprint  Corp.,  said  “too  few” 
papers  contributed  to  make  the 
project  financially  worthwhile  at 
this  time  and  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  contributed  “per¬ 
sisted  in  holding  Preprint  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sales  results  when 
the  3%  fee  arrangement  pre¬ 
cluded  such  efforts  by  specific 
agreement.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  the 
prototype  contract  established  in 
the  fall  of  1962,  Preprint  Corp. 
was  to  function  as  a  central 
ser\dce  organization  for  news¬ 
papers  equipped  to  handle 
SpectaColor  inserts,  Mr.  Logan 
said.  Preprint  Corp.  would  pro¬ 


vide  agencies  and  advertisers 
with  cost  estimates,  technical 
and  marketing  assistance,  and 
coordinate  printing  with  the 
printer  and  the  newspaper.  In 
return,  the  newspapers  agreed 
to  pay  Preprint  a  3%  fee  based 
on  the  net  space  cost  of  Specta¬ 
Color. 

Mr.  Logan  said  income  was 
$5,423  in  1964  and  $7,197  had 
been  collected  as  of  Oct.  31  this 
year.  Expenses  in  1964  amounted 
to  $269,184  and  $207,588  was 
.spent  as  of  Oct.  31. 

In  view  of  the  limited  amount 
of  income  from  the  newspapers 
and  the  “changing  face  of  pre¬ 
prints,  where  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  before  that  the 
service  function  take  on  duties 
that  were  never  anticipated," 
Mr.  Logan  said  it  was  decided  to 
drop  the  newspapers  on  contract 
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Shoppers  to  Make 
Readership  Survey 


Witli  competition  between  free 
shopi>t  rR  and  paid  circulation 
jjapers  >rrowing  more  intense, 
the  shoppers  have  launched  a 
coordinated  series  of  readership 
sur\’eys  across  the  country. 

Some  20  schools  of  journalism 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
sur\'ey.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
400-member  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Publishers, 
which  represents  the  shopper 
publishing  industry. 

The  project  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Guido  H. 
Stempel,  assisted  by  James 
Click,  l)oth  of  the  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism.  Dr. 
Stempel  and  his  associate  are 
preparing  a  standardized  survey 
questionnaire  and  methodology 
based  on  their  own  previous 
work  in  this  field,  to  be  used  by 
all  participants. 

The  questionnaires  will  com- 

.Soiiie  Big  Ones 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
published  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  its  history  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  with  more 
than  433,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  was  an  increase  of 
43,000  lines  over  the  Bulletin’s 
previous  record-breaking  issue 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  1964.  The 
1965  edition  totaled  256  pages 
of  which  192  were  standard  size 
and  64  were  tabloid. 

«  «  * 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  on  Nov.  25  printed  70 
standard-sized  pages  in  the 
1965  Thanksgiving  Day  issue 
for  a  record  regfular  press  run. 
The  previous  high  was  64  pages 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1964. 

*  «  * 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  Dec.  1  published  128 
pages,  tying  its  previous  record 
of  Oct.  15,  1952.  The  1952  paper 
carried  251,696  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  against  244,635  lines 
in  the  Dec.  1  edition. 

•  *  * 

Thanksgiving  Day  saw  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
publish  the  largest  daily  paper 
in  its  89-year  history.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  received  a  196-page  paper 
and  a  52-page  Buyer’s  Guide 
aimed  at  Christmas  shoppers. 
In  addition,  the  52-page  Buyer’s 
Guide  was  sent  to  90,000  non¬ 
subscribers  in  Dallas.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  so  large  that  100  of  its 
pages  had  to  be  published  prior 
to  the  daily  run  on  Nov.  It 
was  82.9  percent  advertising, 
not  including  eight  pages  of 
part-run  advertising. 
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pare  readership  of  paid  and  free 
circulation  papers  in  towns  and 
cities  where  both  types  are  dis¬ 
tributed. 

In  explaining  the  need  for  the 
survey,  Robert  S.  Greene,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  NAAP,  said: 
“Many  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  still  think,  ‘People  don’t 
read  a  paper  they  don’t  pay  for.’ 
Advertisers  ask:  ‘Who  reads  a 
paper  that  has  nothing  but  ads 
in  it?’  Only  research  will  an- 
.swer  these  questions.  To  date, 
there’s  been  practically  no  re¬ 
search  on  free  versus  paid  cir¬ 
culation  papers.’’ 

The  association  records  show 
that  15  years  ago,  there  were 
only  a  few  hundred  free  circula¬ 
tion  papers  in  existence.  Today, 
at  least  1,500  such  papers  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  Midwest,  northeast¬ 
ern  U.S.,  and  in  California.  They 
are  now  spreading  into  the  South 
and  West.  As  a  group,  they  com¬ 
pete  vigorously  with  weekly  and 
small  daily  newspapers.  Most 
carry  only  advertising,  but  a 
large  number  of  the  free  circu¬ 
lation  papers  carry  local  news. 

The  survey  will  get  off  the 
ground  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Results  will  be  published 
by  the  association  whose  offices 
are  located  at  30  S.  Stolp, 
Aurora,  Ill.  60504.  Information 
on  the  survey  is  available  to 
additional  schools  of  journalism 
wishing  to  apply  for  participa¬ 
tion. 

• 

Tavern  Owners’  Ads 
Fight  Proposed  Law 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  tavern  owners 
are  using  newspaper  advertising 
in  a  fight  against  what  they  con¬ 
sider  unfair  and  discriminatory 
legislation. 

The  question  in  the  ads  is 
“Which  One  is  Under  21?’’ 

The  ad  shows  two  young  men, 
and  under  their  photos  the 
question  “Would  you  like  to  be 
out  of  business  for  the  wrong 
answer?” 

One  may  be  19  and  one  29,  the 
ad  states,  but  if  you  have  the 
wrong  answer,  you  could  be 
shut  down  up  to  100  days  if  you 
are  a  tavern  owner,  the  ad 
says,  under  the  proposed  “harsh 
new  law”. 

The  ad  seeks  the  support  of 
the  public  in  fighting  proposed 
S.  B.  696,  which  would  make  no 
distinction  between  those  who 
deliberately  serve  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  to  minors  and  those  who 
make  an  honest  mistake. 


Papers  Will 
Cut  of  tv  Money 
If  Ads  Decline 

The  Hague 

The  Dutch  government  has 
under  consideration  a  plan  to 
compensate  newspapers  for  loss 
of  revenue  because  of  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  authorize  commercial 
advertising  on  the  state-con¬ 
trolled  radio  and  television  sys¬ 
tem. 

Details  of  the  proposed  bill 
have  appeared  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  official  journal. 

Beginning  next  April,  24  min¬ 
utes  daily  of  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  allowed  on  each  of 
the  three  radio  outlets.  For  tv 
the  daily  time  allotted  will  be  15 
minutes  for  each  of  the  two 
channels. 

Commercials  will  be  presented 
only  once  in  a  single  block,  as 
is  done  in  Italy. 

The  proposed  bill  states  that 
revenues  from  advertising  will 
be  devoted  to  improving  pro¬ 
gramming  quality.  But  the  gov¬ 
ernment  also  plans  to  set  aside 
during  a  “transitional”  period  a 
portion  of  the  revenues  to  com¬ 
pensate  newspapers  that  may 
have  lost  linage  because  of  the 
new  competitive  medium. 

The  same  bill  will  also  allow 
access  to  radio  and  tv  time,  to 
associations  specially  created 
for  the  purpose  and  whose  ob¬ 
jective  is  the  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  enlightment  of  the  country. 
Such  associations  will  have  to 
have  a  minimum  100,000  mem- 
liers. 

Up  until  now  only  the  five 
major  religious-political  parties 
have  had  access  to  radio  and  tv 
time. 

• 

2  Salesmen  Join  Katz 

Roger  Leen  and  Floyd  Hall 
have  joined  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Katz  Agency  as 
members  of  the  sales  staff  in 
the  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative’s  Los  Angeles  office. 
Mr.  Leen  has  more  than  six 
years  of  experience  in  media 
sales  on  the  West  Coast  includ¬ 
ing  positions  with  Metro  Tran¬ 
sit  Advertising  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  Mr.  Hall’s 
experience  includes  more  than 
13  years  in  national  advertising, 
most  recently  with  the  New 
York  Times  (Western  Edition) 
and  the  Hollywood  Citizen 
News. 


Bell  Telephone 
Testing  ‘Specta’ 

In  New  England 

The  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Company  placed  a 
SpectaColor  advertisement  in 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  on  Sunday,  Dec.  5  and 
again  in  the  New  Haven  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  9. 

The  full-color  preprint,  which 
is  the  first  to  be  scheduled  by 
any  one  of  the  Bell  System’s  op¬ 
erating  companies  (other  Bell 
companies  have  used  Hi-Fi  in¬ 
serts)  is  being  surveyed  by  the 
Register’s  classified  ad  girls 
using  a  3-minute  telephone  in¬ 
terview  questionnaire  prepared 
by  the  telephone  company. 

Report  Is  Promised 

The  company  said  it  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  impact,  recall  and 
readership  of  the  SpectaColor 
ad  in  the  New  Haven  area. 

The  insert  was  the  highlight 
of  a  four-week  Christmas  print 
campaign  promoting  telephone 
service  and  equipment  gifts.  The 
campaign,  prepared  by  BBDO- 
Boston,  included  a  1000-line 
ROP  color  ad  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  Spectacolor  ad.  The 
ROP  color  ad  also  appeared  in 
the  Register’s  Sunday  gravure 
section  Dec.  12. 

Robert  M.  Maloney,  of 
SNET’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  promised  to  disclose  the 
findings  of  the  survey  through 
E&P  when  the  report  is  fin¬ 
ished. 

• 

]\fov€^  to  Foundation 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Fred  W’.  McDonald,  on  the 
advertising-public  information 
staff  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  since  1952,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  public  infor¬ 
mation  director  of  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  Jr.  Foundation  in 
Washington. 

• 

AHLMA’S  Man 

Chicago 

Guenther  Baumgart,  president 
of  the  American  Home  Laundry 
Manufacturers  Association,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  new  three- 
year  term  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Baumgart  joined  the 
association  in  October,  1954,  as 
executive  director  and  became 
president  on  Jan.  1,  1958. 
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the  salesman  was  ready  to  make  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  and  G.  M.  Rax- 
eaeh  point,  a  small  mapn^t  was  ter,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
embedded  in  each  slice,  and  cov-  by  Robert  Erickson,  midwest 
ered  over  with  plastic  wood  and  manaper  for  Moloney,  Repan 
paint.  and  Schmitt;  and  in  Detroit  by 

As  a  surimise  endinp,  the  Edward  T.  Roberts,  manaper  of 
final  i»oint  of  the  presentation  peneral  advertisinp  for  the 
is  made  by  a  wee  mouse,  embed-  Blade,  and  Walter  Hallman  of 
(led  in  a  hole  revealed  by  flippinp  MR&S’  Detroit  office.  Supple- 
the  final  slice  of  the  cheese.  The  mentinp  the  “cheese”  was  the 
comic  mouse  character,  carv'ed  newspaper’s  new  35mm.  audio- 
from  a  piece  of  Styrofoam  by  an  visual  presentation,  “Toledo,  the 
MR&S  artist,  asks  for  the  busi-  QF  Market.” 
ness  with  copy  lettered  on  the  The  imitation  cheese,  artificial 
cheese  block:  “Set  your  sales  mouse  and  the  real  tray  and 
trap  with  the  most  powerful  knife  cost  less  than  $12.00  to 
bait  in  Toledo  ...  the  Blade  i)roduce,  plus  considerable  time, 
Sunday  Mapazine.”  effort  and  ingenuity. 

The  presentation  was  made  in 

Chicapo  to  Redmond  Hopan,  {Continued  on  page  46) 


PROMOTION 


Cheese  Presentation 
Baits  Ad  Sales  Trap 


lly  ^  ill 


A  good  creative  idea  and  a  cht*ese  tray,  with  the  aid  of  a 
generous  application  of  inpenu-  carvinp  knife,  on  which  was 
ity  can  take  the  place  of  a  fat  lettered  the  words:  “Toledo 
budget  in  producing  an  interest-  Blade.” 

ing  sales  presentation.  A  good  The  ersatz  cheese  loaf  was 
case  in  point  is  the  pitch  pre-  carved  from  a  block  of  balsam 
pared  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  wood  and  painted  a  cheesy  hue. 
Schmitt  to  present  the  Toledo  Five  slices  sawed  from  the  block 
(Ohio)  Blade  story  to  Kraft  carried  the  basic  message.  The 
Foods  Co.  and  Kraft’s  agency,  title,  “How  Kraft  can  be  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  big  cheese  in  Todedo”  was  let- 

The  actual  presentation  t(X)k  tered  on  the  top  of  the  loaf, 
the  form  of  a  loaf  of  process  To  hold  the  slices  in  place 
cheese,  served  up  on  a  wooden  until  the  proper  moment  when 


newspaper  industry.  All  the  j)ho- 
tographs  were  taken  by  a  staff 
))hotoprapher  and  color  separa¬ 
tions  ma<le  with  the  new.spaper’s 
own  facilities.  One  of  the  color 
layouts  shows  scenes  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  castle 
which  is  located  near  Santa 
Maria. 

The  special  issue  is  being 

mailed  by  the  Times  to  every 

individual  or  organization  that 
lished  its  largest  issue  —  188  makes  inquiries  about  this  area 
pages.  to  the  Santa  Maria  Valley  Cham- 

In  addition  to  the  main  news  ber  of  Commerce,  Santa  Maria 
.section  of  26  pages,  there  were  Developers,  the  Santa  Maria 
nine  special  sections  dealing  Airjwrt  District.  The  Times  ex- 
with  the  most  important  aspects  pects  to  mail  7,000  copies, 
of  the  community.  Entitled,  “()p-  The  Times  is  part  of  the 
IMirtunity  Land,”  each  section  Scripps  League  Newspapers.  Its 
with  its  own  full  color  cover  publisher  is  Robert  S.  Magee 
liage,  dealt  in  depth  with  api-  and  the  editor  is  William  V. 
culture,  leisure  and  recreation,  Misslin.  The  paper,  established 
industry',  public  sendee,  financial  in  1882,  is  i)rinted  on  offset 
institutions  and  professions,  re-  presses, 
lipion,  real  estate,  retail  shop-  , 

ping  areas,  education  and  Van- 

denberg  Air  Force  Base,  Salute  lO  Progrese 

The  advertising  and  advertis-  CUERO,  Texas 

ers  in  each  of  the  swtions  were  88-page  paper,  in  seven 

almost  100  percent  in  the  same  sections,  marked  the  71st  an- 
field  as  the  story  material.  niversary  of  the  Cuero  Daily 

The  issue  contained  82  full  Record  on  Sunday,  Nov,  21.  It 
color  photographs  of  activities  also  saluted  the  upturn  of  busi- 
and  people  in  the  Santa  Maria  ness  in  the  area  this  year.  The 
area.  The  publication  of  this  Record  has  been  under  the  di- 


Santa  Maria 
Opportunity 
In  Package 


4500  Stores  Listed 
In  Bankas  Promotion 

PlTTSBlRGH 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank  is 
running  a  series  of  special  events 
promoting  its  Charge  Card  Plan. 

More  than  50  newspapers  in 
the  five-county  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  trading  area  served  by 
the  bank  branches  are  the  major 
outlets  for  advertisinp  a  “Holi¬ 
day  of  Values”  in  Christmas 


Comes  in  handy! 


StKtd^nty.  Harriet  ^  tMjmpad  nMth  a  bNl 
Pittab«K9h  National  rnaliaa  clia«9K>g  convarxani 


One  of  the  ads  in  the  series  to 
promote  the  Pittsbur9h  National 
Bank  Charge  Card.  Thomas  W. 
Gormly,  senior  vicepresident,  said 
more  than  100,000  requests  for 
charge  cards  had  been  answered 
since  the  campaign  began. 


ho:ographed  in  the  san  dieco  zoo 


San  Diego,  California,  now  has  a  population  of  1,212,925'' 
not  including  our  35  flamingos.  (»e  only  co<«tpeopk) 


Even  without  the  flamingos,  San  Diego  ranks  24th  in  the  nation  in  Furniture, 
Household,  Appliance  Store  Sales.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

San  Diego,  California . $81,425,(XXJ  Buffalo,  New  York . $72,412,000 

Dallas,  Texas . . $79,693,000  Columbus,  Ohio . $65,676,000 

Oiflfo  County  Planninn  Department 


ibc^anmugoUnion  |  Evening  Tribune 

■uii  fli.c  oMHur.  ^(WSjMjZOyP  15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San 

Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  ma¬ 
jor  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


■IIIIWllMllllllllllllllllllliiiiiiillliliy^  Tiiim  -  i  iiiiriiiiii'iii;iii;iii!iiiiliiiiii;iiliiiiii  Im  '  i  :J:i n  i  i:iiiii.i;llllllilil 

AGENCY  PRESIDENT 
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3  Commitments  Listed 
For  Agency  Success 


“All  of  us  are  convinced  that 
there  couldn’t  be  a  better  time 
than  now  for  launching  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,”  Mr.  Rockwell 
said.  “The  economy  is  sound. 
The  consuming  public  has  money 
to  spend.  Corporations  are  eager 
to  grow.  Each  advertising  medi¬ 
um  has  its  own  special  appeal 
to  the  public,  covering  all  the 
people. 

Evalualiuii  of  Media 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

An  assured  gentleman  is  John 
Rockwell,  37. 

Breaking  away  from  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers,  he  and 
three  other  young,  but  experi¬ 
enced,  advertising  executives 
founded  Rockwell,  Quinn  &  Wall, 
Inc.,  that  has  plush  offices  at 
717  Fifth  (not  Madi.son)  Ave¬ 
nue. 

These  offices,  in  Mr.  Rockwell’s 
vision,  soon  will  teem  with 
bright,  busy  people  serving  a 
grrowing  number  of  clients. 
There  ai’C  two  now.  Work  has 
started  for  the  Wiedemann 
Brewing  Company,  Newport, 
Ky.,  billing  $2,000,000  a  year. 
The  account  moved  from  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers,  where 
Mr.  Rockwell  was  executive  vice- 
president  and  previously  presi¬ 
dent,  when  that  agency  was 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  and 


'itlsn’t 
"true  that 
the  typical 
^News-Journal 
reader  is  a  Ph.D. 

Lots  are,  of  course,  here  in  this 
scientific  -  cultural  -  intellectual 
eiKlave.  (More  advanced  de¬ 
grees  than  anywhere  else  you 
can  think  of.)  Puts  a  special  edge 
on  newspapering  here.  Slip  up 
on  a  fact  or  commit  some  fuzzy 
bit  of  thinking  and  you  hear 
about  it  right  away.  Keeps  you 
on  your  toes.  But  it’s  kind  of 
nice  to  know  that  you've  got  an 
audience  that  cares.  That's  the 
way  things  are  in  the  area  served 
by  the  News-Journal  Papers: 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Journal.  Exciting  papers  on 
which  to  work. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Shcnfield.  The  other  client  will 
l)e  named  Jan.  1.  By  then  there 
will  be  at  least  14  on  the 
agency’s  staff,  maybe  more. 

The  president  would  not  tell 
how  much  money  the  four  had 
assembled  as  capital  for  their 
venture.  Top  accountants  as¬ 
sured  them  it  was  sufficient. 

“This  is  a  business  of  people 
and  ideas,”  Mr.  Rockwell  said. 
“Bigness  is  not  a  great  asset. 

“But  we  are  convinced  we’ll 
Itecome  as  big  as  we  want  to  be 
Ijecause  all  three  of  us  believe  in 
.solid  commitments  by  outstand¬ 
ing  individuals  for  agency  suc¬ 
cess,  rather  than  operation  by 
committees.  Never  were  times 
lietter  for  agency  success  than 
they  are  today  for  those  with 
these  three  commitments: 

“1 — To  superlative  adver¬ 
tising,  based  on  a  big  idea  simply 
and  daringly  presented. 

“2 — To  the  success  of  our 
clients  and  our  staff. 

“3— To  the  future.” 

The  three  others  thus  com¬ 
mitted  with  Mr.  Rockwell  are 
William  M.  Wall,  39,  formerly 
creative  group  head  of  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather,  now  executive 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
creative  services  of  RQ&W ; 
Donald  Quinn,  42,  who  was  vice- 
president  and  media  director  of 
DCS&S  and  is  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  account 
management;  and  Robert  C. 
Doherty,  35,  vicepresident  and 
secretary,  who  is  the  son  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  DCS&S,  and 
served  NH&S  as  vicepresident 
and  management  supervisor.  He 
is  vicepresident  and  secretary 
of  the  new  agency. 


“Newspapers,  an  excellent 
news  medium,  fills  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  niche.  Many  find  it  powerful 
for  their  purposes.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  introducing  new 
products  and  for  special  promo¬ 
tions.  Magazines  with  their  spe¬ 
cialized  editorial  content  attract 
their  own  audiences.  As  a  sus¬ 
taining  medium  for  packaged 
goods,  tv  has  proven  to  have  the 
values  of  sight,  sound  and  motion 
that  can  effectively  be  used  to 
establish  and  sustain  consumer 
franchises,  while  radio  is  no¬ 
table  for  its  high  frequency 
sales  messages. 

“What  really  counts  is  the 
quality  of  what  you  put  into  the 
various  media.  You  get  the  big 
ideas  by  assessing  a  client’s 
product  thoroughly  to  ascertain 
why  people  need  and  want  it, 
and  to  learn  all  of  its  competi¬ 
tive  advantagfes.  On  top  of  such 
studies,  whoever  is  in  charge  of 
developing  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  must  have  the  wisdom  to 
realize  that  there  is  aiso  intui¬ 
tive  creativeness.  There  must 
always  be  a  willingness  to  let 
creative  people  create.  The  art 
of  persuasion  includes  emotional 
overtones  as  well  as  reason.  Too 
heavily  reasoned  advertising 
fails  often  to  get  through  to 
people,  as  anyone  who  has  sold 
door-to-door  to  people  as  I  have, 
knows  to  be  a  fact. 

“An  advertising  agency  is  a 
personal  service  business.  The 
relationship  between  an  agency 
and  its  client  must  be  a  close 
partnership.  The  same  close  per¬ 
sonal  touch  is  required  to  build 
and  maintain  a  superlative  stall 
of  outstanding  advertising  per¬ 
sonalities. 

“Thirdly,  of  great  importance 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


John  Rockwell 


is  the  commitment  to  the  future. 
As  Charles  Kettering  once  said, 
all  of  us  must  be  interested  in 
the  future,  since  that’s  where 
we  are  going  to  spend  the  rest 
of  our  lives. 

“The  advertising  busine.ss  is  a 
business  of  tomorrow.  Yes,  of 
course,  we  learn  by  experience, 
but  what  we  learn  should  make 
us  leaders  who  look  ahead  rather 
than  remembering  what  we  did 
five  years  ago. 

('.all  for  Innovation 

“Quality  advertising  calls  for 
innovation,  rather  than  imita¬ 
tion.  Success  in  business  calls 
for  freedom,  not  formula,  for 
action,  not  reaction,  offense,  not 
defense.  To  gain  leadership  for 
a  product,  this  kind  of  vibrancy 
is  needed,  and  that’s  what  we 
intend  to  create.  From  looking 
ahead  comes  growth.” 

Mr.  Rockwell  had  his  door-to- 
door  selling  experience  that 
taught  him  that  emotionalism 
has  its  place  beside  reason,  in 
Wabash,  Ind.,  where  he  grew  up. 
In  1948,  he  with  other  young 
college  men  got  together  to  do  a 
job  of  community  relations  for 
their  home  town.  What  resulted 
was  a  book  entitled  “Meet  Mr. 
Wabash  in  Mid-Century”,  which 
he  and  the  others  successfully 
sold  by  calling  on  Wabash  homes. 

Mr.  Rockwell  was  at  Harvard 
College  at  the  time.  He  was 
graduated  in  1950  and  from 
Harv’ard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  in  1952. 

Recruited  from  the  Harvard 
Yard  by  William  Steers,  he 
started  at  DCS&S  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  account  executive,  then  be¬ 
came  account  executive,  account 
supervisor,  vicepresident  and 
then  management  supervisor  on 
six  major  packaged  goods  ac¬ 
counts  and  two  multi-million 
dollar  soft  goods  accounts. 

At  35,  he  climaxed  13  years  at 
DCS&S  by  becoming  president 
of  the  then  $30,000,000  agency. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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These  Media  Buyers  Have  Never  Heard  of  Standard  Rate  and  Data 


When  these  “media  buyers”  have  something  to  sell — a  used  car,  billiard  table, 
rocking  chair  or  a  tractor — they  put  their  money  where  they  know  it  will  make 
the  sale:  in  the  newspaper  they  read;  in  the  newspaper  that  moves  them  to  action. 

So,  for  an  incontrovertible  media  guideline  in  any  competitive  newspaper 
market,  check  the  classified  advertising  lineage.  In  city  after  city,  the  news¬ 
paper  that  dominates  in  want  ads,  dominates  the  market ! 

In  St.  Louis,  seven  out  of  eight  want  ads  appear  in  the 


MEMBER; 

Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

Firsi  By  Far  Whara  tha  Safas  Arm 


Rockwell 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

He  was  made  executive  vice- 
president  of  marketing?  services 
when  DCS&S  became  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers  as  a  result  of 
a  mergrer.  Last  September  he 
and  those  with  him  today  decided 
to  go  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves. 

“If  we  didn’t  do  it,  we  would 
never  forgive  ourselves,  we 
agreed,”  Mr,  Rockwell  said. 

Ill  Merrlianl  Marine 

Mr.  Quinn’s  first  agency  job, 
after  serving  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  in  World  War  II,  was 
in  the  mail  room  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell.  After  four  months,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  research 
department  and  then  named  as¬ 
sistant  time  buyer.  He  later 
became  a  time  buyer  at  Ruth- 


rauff  &  Ryan  and  then  joined 
the  media  department  of  Pedlar 
&  Ryan.  He  joined  DCS&S  in 
1952  as  head  time  buyer  ami 
became  media  director  in  1954, 
when  he  was  30,  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1956.  In  1960,  he  moved 
into  account  management. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Wall  early  in 
his  career  was  associated  with 
Compton  Advertising,  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  and  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osliorn.  He  also 
headed  the  copy  saff  of  Cities 
Service  Co.,  and  was  creative 
director,  account  executive,  and 
senior  copywriter  for  W.  B. 
Doner  &  Co.,  in  its  Baltimore 
and  Detroit  offices.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  vicepresident  and  associate 
creative  director  of  DSC  &  S  and 
a  member  of  that  agency’s  board 
of  dii-ectors.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  creative  group  head 
of  OB&M. 


Recipe  for  a  Cake: 

Just  Stir  and  Stir 

Honolulu 
The  Star-Bulletin’s  food  edi¬ 
tor,  Betty  Boxold,  in  dead-pan 
fashion,  recently  ran  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  in  response  to  a 
reader’s  request  for  the  recipe 
for  the  coconut  cake  served  at 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  Luau. 

“Happily,”  she  noted  in  her 
column,  “the  Royal  Hawaiian 
agreed  to  share  its  recipe.” 

Her  next  four,  detailed  para¬ 
graphs  are  highlighted  by  such 
recipe  quantities  as  .  .  .  “1  gal¬ 
lon  whole  eggs  ...  2  quarts 
yolks  ...  4%  pounds  sifted  cake 
flour  ...  3  pounds  cornstarch  . . . 
3  gallons  milk  ...  15  pounds 
granulated  sugar  ...” 

Her  final  paragraph  read: 
“This  recipe  will  serve  480  per¬ 
sons.  For  smaller  proportions, 
see  a  mathematician.” 


PR  Man  Finds  50% 

Local  News  is  PR 

Df-ruoiT 

Half  of  the  local  news  con¬ 
tained  in  daily  newspapers  of 
six  major  cities  “had  its  genesis 
in,  or  was  substantially  contrib¬ 
uted  to  by  the  activities  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agencies  and  de¬ 
partments,”  according  to  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Brownell,  presiiient  of 
Editorial  Associates  here. 

“City  editors  and  department 
editors  of  newspapers  Inith  can¬ 
didly  concede  that  they  depend 
on  local  public  relations  help,” 
Mr.  Brownell  said.  “If  all  the 
public  relations  people  were  to 
go  on  strike,  they  would  find 
it  tough  going.” 

Mr.  Brownell  quoted  an  un¬ 
named  editor  as  saying:  “Daily 
newspapers  labor  continually 
under  two  serious  shortages  — 
lack  of  space  and  lack  of  time. 
There  is  never  enough  space  to 
print  all  the  news;  there  is  nev¬ 
er  enough  time  to  gather  it,  edit 
it,  and  publish  it.  So  any  aid 
they  can  obtain  that  will  save 
space  or  time  is  welcome. 

“A  responsible  daily  newspa- 
paper  deals  in  only  one  com¬ 
modity:  news.  Whatever  agency 
helps  editors  and  reports  to  ob¬ 
tain  news  accurately,  completely 
and  swiftly  they  appreciate. 
Whatever  agency  blocks  obtain¬ 
ing  the  news  accurately,  com¬ 
pletely  and  swiftly,  they  re.sent.” 
• 

BBDO'Pittsburgh 
Names  New  Mana|;er 

Fred  I.  Sharp  Jr.,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  succeeding 
Burton  E.  Vaughan,  who  will 
retire  from  the  agency  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  been  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  in  BBDO-Pitts- 
burgh  for  the  past  six  years. 

• 

Returns  to  Beecham 

John  R.  Cookson  has  been  ap- . 
pointed  vicepresident  of  market-  - 
ing  for  Beecham  Products  Inc. 
Mr.  Cookson  returns  to  Beecham 
after  several  years  as  a  group 
product  manager  for  the  toilet 
articles  division  of  Colgate- 
Palmolive.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  the  marketing  of  Macleans 
Toothpaste,  Brylcreem  Hair¬ 
dressing,  and  a  number  of  pro¬ 
prietary  drugs,  plus  several  new 
products.  j 

• 

Denver  Post  in  Metro 

Effective  January  30,  the 
Denver  Post  becomes  available  t# 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  NetworU 
advertisers  as  an  addition  te 
Metro  Basic  Group  and/d 
Metro-Pacific  Group  orders;  or 
as  part  of  Spot-6  or  Spot  U 
orders  in  the  Spot-Print  facilitfl 


.  .  .  .  rate  reduced! 

who 

cares 

.  .  .  what  those  who  place  general  advertising  say 
about  wanting  an  advertising  rate  that  is  the  same 
as  that  earned  by  local  retail  advertisers??????? 

We  do! 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat  chops  35*  per  inch  off  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  rate  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the 
retail  rate  (plus  commissions). 

Now  General  Advertisers  can  buy  MORE  for 
their  money  in  Johnstown. 


wc  care 

Skf  3o1msli»Dn  STribunt-Bemocral 

Pennsylvania 
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ferred  reading  in  the  dynamic  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  West. 

And  have  won  Nichols  two  Loeb 
Awards  for  distinguished  financial 
coverage. 

Around  men  of  Bob  Nichols’ 
ability,  experience  and  stature,  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism.  The  result 
is  the  nation’s  most  stimulating 
newspaper  for  the  West’s  best- 
informed  audience. 


To  squeeze  the  vast  spectrum  of 
American  business  into  day-by-day 
profiles  of  progress,  Nichols  leads 
his  expert  staff  through  long  hours 
of  interpreting  news  of  industries, 
corporations,  management  and 
government. 

He  contributes  the  authoritative 
knowledge  he  gains  from  wide 
personal  contact  with  top  executive 
sources. 

This  deep  understanding  of  free 
enterprise  at  work  produces  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  scope  which  have  made 
The  Times  daily  Business  &  Finance 
and  Sunday  Outlook  sections'  pre¬ 


“We 
fight  for 
clarity’* 


The  way  financial  editor  Robert 
K.  Nichols  analyzes  it,  investors  ex¬ 
pect  plain  common-sense  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
bu.siness  pages. 

it’s  our  job  to  save  them  time,” 
he  says.  “So  we  constantly  scale  the 
national  financial  scene  to  their 
interests.” 


Kepresenif^d  by  Cresmer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormabee,  Inc. 


Newspapers  Helping 
Nova  Scotia  Develop 


Who’d  have  thought  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  lugged  northeastern 
Canadian  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  if  they  hadn’t  read  about 
it  in  their  newspapers? 

Not  many,  no  doubt. 

And  whoever  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  locating  an  industrial 
plant  there? 

Answers  to  both  questions  are 
wrapped  up  in  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity  the  prov¬ 
ince  has  lieen  financing  from 
public  funds  for  fiv'e  years. 

W.  S.  K.  Jones,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  and  G.  I. 
Smith,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Economics,  have  been  visiting 
the  United  States.  They  were 
brought  here  by  Development 
Counsellors  International  Ltd., 
whose  vicepre.sident,  Emanuel 
T.  Ellenis,  introduced  them  to 
bankers,  investment  counsel  and 
business  executives. 

In  the  party  also  were  Mi¬ 
chael  Knight,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  E. 
Lome  Goodfellow,  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  and  Econom¬ 
ics,  and  Stewart  Anderson,  di¬ 


rector  of  the  Nova  Scotia  In¬ 
formation  Bureau. 

For  the  past  five  years  tour¬ 
ism  has  increased  9%  a  year  in 
Nova  Scotia,  according  to  Mr. 
Knight.  A  short  season  of  June 
to  September  is  being  extended 
to  May  to  October. 

Tourism,  as  an  industry,  is 
leaping  ahead,  but  other  indus¬ 
try,  too,  is  being  added  to  the 
economy  of  the  Province.  What 
Ministers  Smith  and  Jones  sing 
from  U.S.  platforms  can  be 
summed  up  in  this  brief  chorus: 
“Come  to  Nova  Scotia  to  live, 
to  work,  to  inve.st  and  to  visit.” 

Because  Nova  Scotia,  which 
is  two  thirds  the  size  of  Maine, 
is  virtually  an  island,  the  prov¬ 
ince  can  keep  a  pretty  close 
count  on  the  number  of  its 
visitors.  At  entry'  points  they 
clock  automobile,  bus,  airplane 
and  train  passengers. 

This  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Knight,  the  count  will  reach 
about  900,000. 

This  is  about  1.3  tourists  for 
each  inhabitant.  Since  the  total 
budget  for  adv’ertising,  promo- 


Big  Chiefs 
Know  The 
Real  Value  Of 

C©(L©1^ 

In  this  world  of 
color,  you  only  get 
half  the  picture 
with  black  and  white 
.  .  .  why  not  enjoy  the 
Full  Picture  with 
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tion,  brochures  and  U.S.  and 
provincial  offices  totaled  $802,- 
200  for  1964-1965,  that’s  less 
than  $1  per  tourist. 

“And  we  estimate  that  vis¬ 
itors  spend  between  $55  and 
$60  million  in  the  province  dur¬ 
ing  the  tourist  .season,”  Mr. 
Knight  said. 

Of  the  total  1964-1965  ad 
budget  $418,500  was  invested  in 
advertising.  Space  in  50  news¬ 
papers,  both  in  the  Dominion 
and  in  the  U.S.,  was  purchased. 
Newspapers  published  in  both 
French  and  English  were  used 
in  Canada.  Dalton  K.  Camp  & 
Associates,  Toronto,  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

To  the  province’s  approjiria- 
tion  is  added  small  cooperative 
campaigns  placed  by  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  Air 
Canada. 

The  budget  for  advertising, 
offices,  and  promotion  has  grown 

BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


steadily  for  the  past  five  .-  ars. 
In  1961-1962  the  amount  allo¬ 
cated  for  advertising  amounted 
to  $284,986.  It  went  up  a  little 
the  next  year  to  $286,431.  But, 
in  1963-1964  it  took  a  big  step 
up  to  $336,748,  and  then  in 
1964-1965  grew  to  $376,090. 

“We  are  always  looking  ahead 
to  do  more  each  year,”  Mr. 
Knight  said,  when  asked  about 
1966-1967.  “We  expect  that  the 
appropriation  will  be  larger. 
We  are  trying  to  .stay  in  front 
of  people  on  a  12-month  basis.” 

Mr.  Anderson,  formerly  with 
the  Halifax  Chronicle-Htrald, 
the  Londan  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
and  the  Canadian  Press,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  press 
kits  sent  out  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  also  works  with 
the  agency  in  wording  the  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  What  he  likes 
to  see  in  advertisements  are  “a 
few  words  than  sav  a  lot.” 


New  Field  Manual 
For  Advertising 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  ADVERTisiNO:  world  of  the  advertising  agency 
by  Charles  P.  Adams.  McGraw-Hill  j  i,_,„ 

Book  Company.  200  patres.  $5.95  and  sound  advice  on  how  to  face 

up  to  the  many  challenges,  Mr. 
ritten  about  advertis-  Adam’s  “school  solutions”  to 
Imen  generally  read 

Army  field  manuals  to  All  the  publisher’s 

text  books  and  the  ^  “provocative  and 

t  being  reviewed  here  ^ighly  unconventional”  book 
likely  to  evoke  loud  reverbera- 

ims,'  executive  vice-  agency  circles  and  cor- 

d  MacManus,  John  &  advertising  departments 

:ency  in  Bloomfield  because  of  the  fresh  light  and 
igan,  has  written,  to 

thor’s  own  words,  “a  fdvertising  teliefs  ’  As  the  au- 
e  book  about  obvious 

,’s  a  guide  for  peo-  aspect  of  it  (book)  that  m  really 
create  advertising,  ^rpnsing  is  that  it  has  not 
approve  it,  those  who  _ 

and  for  the  novice 

ee  It  tells  how  to  '^P  ^  teaching  career 

Itfalls  that  await  the  an  agency  copywriter 

o a, describes  with  teacher  s  clarity 

rhe“a„*  S:  i"  '■“rt  I  of  >>00^  he 

.t  into  the  creative  the  seven  deadly  sms  of 

modern  admaking — the  creative 
sins  which  lead  to  “too  much 
hocus-pocus,  hanky-panky,  and 
)  A  D  mumb^jumbo  in  advertising  to- 

^  ^  ^  day,  and  not  enough  common 

O  \A/  ^  sense:  (1)  Failing  to  find  the 

P*  ^  facts;  (2)  Talking  in  ad  argot; 

I  C  O  (3)  Relying  on  the  formula; 

’  “  ^  (4)  Mistaking  strangeness  for 

D\/|  ^  CT  J  creativity;  (5)  Relying  on  the 
'  ^  ^  ^  new  cliches;  (6)  Substituting 

techniques  for  ideas;  (7)  Giv- 
ing  in  to  occupational  isolation. 
,  In  Part  II  of  the  book,  titled, 

I/VS  t63tUr6S  “How  to  Deal  with  the  Efiemy,” 

HVith  your  I  Adams  looks  at  the  hurdles 

)CAL  an?le  advertising  cam- 

paign  and  offers  advice  on  how 
admen  can  overcome  them.  This 
ly.  New  York,  N.Y.10038  section  discusses  the  importance 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Books  written  about  advertis¬ 
ing  by  admen  generally  read 
more  like  Army  field  manuals 
or  college  text  books  and  the 
latest  effort  being  reviewed  here 
is  no  exception. 

Mr.  Adams,  executive  vice- 
president  of  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams  agency  in  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Michigan,  has  written,  to 
use  the  author’s  own  words,  “a 
very  simple  book  about  obvious 
things.”  It’s  a  guide  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  create  advertising, 
those  who  approve  it,  those  who 
pay  for  it  and  for  the  novice 
from  college.  It  tells  how  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  that  await  the 
contemporary  advertising  effort. 

Although  he  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  insight  into  the  creative 
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The  job  of  Robert  Hewett,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  Far  East  correspond¬ 
ent,  is  getting  news  out  of  South  Viet 
Nam  that  goes  beyond  regular  daily 
coverage. 

The  job  can  be  dangerous— as  it 
was  the  time  Hewett  boarded  a  U.S. 
Army  helicopter  for  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  guerrilla  fighting  near  Saigon.  The 
next  day  Tribune  readers  read  how 
the  ’copter  was  shot  down  and  how 
Hewett  and  the  crew  were  rescued 
under  Viet  Cong  rifle  fire. 

The  job  can  be  unpleasant.  It  was 
during  a  night  Hewett  spent  at  an 


isolated  outpost  with  an  anti-guerrilla 
strike  force— bogged  down  in  mud  and 
harassed  both  by  mortar-equipped 
Reds  and  hungry  rats. 

The  job  can  be  tiring.  It  was  when 
Hewett  accompanied  a  Special  Forces 
combat  patrol  looking  for  guerrillas 
in  rain -drenched  mountain  jungles 
near  the  border  of  Laos. 

But  the  job  is  important,  and  Hew¬ 
ett  has  given  Tribune  readers  reliable 
and  significant  answers  to  how  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  is  going.  In  mid- 
December,  1963,  for  example,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  war  was  not  going  in  our 


favor,  some  six  weeks  before  the  fact 
was  officially  acknowledged. 

He’s  the  same  correspondent  who, 
early  in  1960,  proposed  sending  young 
people  to  work  in  foreign  countries  as 
“our  best  ambassadors.”  The  Peace 
Corps  founded  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  the  result. 

Robert  Hewett’s  penetrating  dis¬ 
patches  add  up  to  one  more  reason 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  continue  to  be  the  most 
influential  medium  in  our  nation’s 
15th  market. 

Copyright  1965,  Minrteapolia  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
JOHN  COWLES,  President 
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Field  Manual 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

of:  (1)  keeping  in  touch  with 
your  audience  through  research ; 
(2)  peaceful  co-existence  with 
the  account  men;  (3)  welcom¬ 
ing  the  client’s  ideas;  (4)  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  use  of 
time;  (5)  being  your  own  best 
critic;  (6)  treating  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  respect. 

Some  Capstones 

Some  of  the  author’s  more 
profound  advice  on  advertising 
creativity  is  found  in  his  con¬ 
cise  “capstones”  after  each  of 
the  13  chapters.  Here  is  sam¬ 
pling  of  them: 

•  “Before  you  pick  up  the 
pencil,  pick  up  the  facts.  De¬ 
tachment  is  fine,  but  ignorance 
is  inexcusable.” 

•  “Following  the  new  leaders 
is  just  as  dangerous  as  follow¬ 
ing  the  old  leaders.  Imitation 
may  be  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  but  in  advertising  it 
can  also  be  the  shortest  route 
to  disaster.” 

•  “Advertising  is  really  just 
a  matter  of  opinion.  And  the 
opinions  that  count  the  most  are 
the  opinions  of  the  people  who 
read,  see  and  hear  the  adver¬ 
tising.  Research  is  the  only 
valid  way  to  stay  in  touch  with 
your  audience.  Never  forget  to 
let  the  people  vote.” 

•  “Respect  the  account  man’s 
job,  and  make  sure  he  respects 
yours.  Keep  him  informed  — 
and  treat  him  as  a  partner.  Al¬ 
ways  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
some  day  be  right.” 

“Common  Sense  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”  is  not  another  “Confes¬ 
sions  of  Advertising  Man,”  but 
then,  Mr.  Adams  does  not  want 
to  imitate  David  Ogilvv. 

— J.H.W.  Jr. 
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Push  Private  Party 
Real  Estate  Ads 


By  .Stan  Finsness. 

C.4M,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


Gasoline  and  matches  don’t 
mix,  and  neither  do  advertising 
and  news. 

A  minor  explosion — in  the  form 
of  a  news  story  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times 
Real  Estate  Section — brings  out 
a  problem  with  some  twists:  how 
much  should  newspapers  do  or 
how  much  shouldn’t  they  do  in 
the  delicate  area  of  promoting 
the  sale  of  real  estate  l)y  private 
parties? 

The  news  story,  as  repoited 
in  this  column  (E&P,  Nov.  27) 
told  how'  a  New  Jersey  house¬ 
wife  (after  3  months  of  “no 
sale”  and  representation  by  five 
brokers)  ran  a  folksy  but  well- 
worded  ad  of  her  own  and  got  a 
home-buyer  the  next  day. 

Regardless  of  the  possibility  of 
controversy,  it’s  the  news  depart¬ 
ment’s  function  and  duty  to 
report  what  it  thinks  is  news 
and  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
reader  —  whether  the  story 
happens  to  step  on  the  revenue- 
producing  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  toes  or  not. 

And  this  one  did.  Here’s  some 
comment  in  a  letter  from  Robert 
Miller,  president  of  Miller  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City: 

“The  E&P  story  headlined 
‘Lesson  In  Writing’  concerns  one 
isolated  case  in  New  Jersey 
where  a  real  estate  broker  wrote 
an  ad  that  didn’t  sell  a  house, 
while  a  housewife  wrote  one  that 
ilid.”  (Note:  actually,  the  “iso¬ 
lated  case”  in  the  news  story 
described  a  listing  handled  by 
five  brokers  over  a  period  of  3 
months.) 

“Believe  me,”  continues  Mr. 
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sections  more  interesting,  more 
lesultful. 

I  g  Real  estate  dealers,  as  adver- 

fil  tisers,  are  to  l>e  envied  for  the 

J  medium  of  classified  advertising 

that  they  have  available  to 
_  them.  I  can’t  think  of  amdher 

^  type  of  commercial  activity  that 

has  one  prime  marketplace.  If 
.someone’s  looking  for  a  home, 
they  HAVE  to  turn  to  classified, 
and  more  often  than  not,  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  well  arranged,  maps 
Miller’s  letter,  “the  weight  of  and  indexes  and  classification 
evidence  and  experience  SHOWS  headings  are  provided,  and  all 
that  in  almo.st  every  case,  the  the  broker  has  to  do  to  make  it 
oppo.site  is  true.  The  fact  is  that  work  for  him  is  to  write  good 
small  ads  even  with  condensed  advertising.  It  won’t  sell  the 
pithy  messages  do  work  but  that  house,  but  it  SHOULD  get  pros- 
larger  ads  with  better,  more*  pects  and  be  able  to  .screen  and 
dramatic  and  more  descriptive  (|ualify  them, 
copy  work  l)ettcr.  The  fact  that  a  Mrs.  Lowe  of 

.  Lake  Nelson,  Piscataw-ay  Town- 

•(Juii  Maligning  l]>  ship.  New  Jersey,  ran  an  ad  of 

“Let’s  quit  maligning  real  probably  resulted  from 

estate  brokers,”  he  said.  “Real  that  the  five  brokers 

estate  brokers  are  a  very  com-  involved  ran  uninspired  ads 
petent  group  of  people  who  per-  from  which  they  i*eceived  un¬ 
form  a  very  useful  and  v’aluable  satisfactory  response  (and  for 
serv’ice  in  bringing  buyer  and  which,  they  undoubtedly  blamed 
seller  together.  For  every  iso-  the  pulling  power  of  the  papers, 
lated  case  of  a  homeowner  who,  while  probably  complaining  bit- 
after  trying  a  real  estate  broker,  terly  alxiut  high  rates  when  they 
sells  the  house  himself,  there  received  their  statements  at  the 
are  many  times  more  home-  end  of  the  month,  besides  telling 
owmers  who  have  had  the  direct  their  associates  that  “business  is 
opposite  experience  of  putting  slow  and  jirofits  are  slim’  ). 

a  house  on  the  market  themselves  Newspaper  Views 

and  then  havung  to  call  in  a 

broker  to  find  a  buyer  for  them.”  Some  newspapers  do  promote 
The  New  York  Times  un-  with  success  stories  the  excel- 
doubtedly  got  comment  from  lent  results  private  parties 
brokers  and  Realtor  groups,  achieve  with  their  own  ads  sell- 
They  do  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  ing  real  estate.  Jerry  McLaugh- 
feeling  that  the  classified  real  lin,  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
estate  columns  are  their  very  does  it  regularly.  No  complaints, 
own.  With  good  reason,  I  sup-  he  says.  But  he  also  runs  3 
pose:  real  estate  advertising  column  x  12-inch  ads  .saying, 
comprises  about  30%  of  the  total  Blade  &  Times  (Classified) 
volume  of  most  classified  opera-  Profitable  for  East  Toledo 
tions.  broker”. 

But  let’s  examine  this  a  little.  Joe  Lynch,  CAM  of  the  IPns/i- 
WHY  NOT  promote  private  ington  (D.  C.)  Post  says:  “We 
party  activity  in  the  home  sell-  run  ’em  with  no  problems.  The 
ing  field?  Not  through  the  news  brokers  realize  they’re  not  doing 
columns,  certainly,  but  in  con-  a  job.”  Mr.  Lynch  also  says: 
sistent  in-section  and  ROP  pro-  “I’d  rather  get  three  10-line  ads 
motion.  from  a  broker  than  seven  5- 

We  do  it  in  all  other  classifica-  liners,  even  though  I’d  lose  five 
tions:  automobiles,  rentals,  lines  on  the  deal.  I  get  better 

boats,  merchandise,  employment,  ads.  The  reader  gets  something 

No  complaints  from  the  com-  he  can  go  to  work  on.  The 

mercial  business  firms  involved,  broker  gets  better  turnover  and 
Why  should  there  be?  The  clas-  more  profit.” 
sified  columns  have  traditionally  Gil  Paddock,  CAM  of  the 
serv’ed  business  interests  right  Chicago  (Ill.)  TRIBUNE,  says: 
along  with  private  advertisers.  “We  run  them,  but  not  very 
It’s  in  the  interests  of  dealers  often.  You  just  happened  to 
AND  private  parties  AND  the  come  across  a  paper  that  had  one 
new.spaper  to  promote  the  re-  in  it.” 

suits  as  well  as  the  readership  Although  hordes  of  brokers 
in  ALL  classifications.  may  object  and  although  Boards 

I’m  not  attempting  to  foster  of  Realtors  may  storm  the  ram- 
divisiveness.  It’s  more,  I  think,  jiarts,  there’s  this  thought  voiced 
a  matter  of  being  practical  from  recently  by  a  thoughtful  broker 
a  business  standpoint.  We  have  of  my  acquaintance:  “I  wouldn’t 
a  right — and  an  obligation,  as  object  to  your  running  them  at 
I  see  it,  to  encourage  private  all.  I  think  it’s  good  for  you  and 
party  business  in  the  homes-for-  good  for  us,  too.  This  might 
sale  section,  not  as  competition  bring  a  lot  of  prospects  out  from 
for  brokers  but  to  make  our  under  the  rocks.” 
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irresistible 


People  turn  to  Parade  extra  fast  (right  after  the  main  news)  be¬ 
cause  they  find  it  irresistible!  Topical  articles  grab  attention  .  .  . 
build  interest!  Feature  articles  hold  interest!  Involvement  in  edi¬ 
torial  matter  spreads  to  the  ads . .  .your  ads! 

•  Startling  Statistical  Proof!  Parade  produces  almost  3  times  more 
readers  per  dollar  than  ads  in  Life.  Readers  that  absorb.  Readers 
that  buy. 

•  Significant  Sunday— Readership  is  built  on  Sunday  .  .  .  the  day 
Parade  is  delivered.  Readership  is  fast  and  sure.  No  time  for 
interest  to  get  stale.  What’s  more,  because  it’s  Sunday...  there’s 
more  time  for  people  to  read . . .  think  and  decide  on  a  purchase. 

•  Points  to  Remember!  Over  90%  of  all  Parade  readers  are  in- 
home  readers  .  .  .  versus  only  68%  to  74%  for  the  leading 
weeklies.  That’s  why  your  ad  in  Parade  produces  more  readers 
per  dollar .  . .  more  ad  retentions  per  dollar.  Starch  proves  it! 
Simmons  proves  it! 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  733  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Reaching  12,300,000  families  through  74 
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Springfield 
Lawsuits  Go 
Into  6  th  Year 

Boston 

Litigation  involving  eventual 
ownership  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers  will  move 
into  its  sixth  year  in  the  courts 
when  the  present  managers  of 
the  publishing  companies  begin 
their  defense  against  a  removal 
action  here  soon. 

The  plaintiff’s  case,  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  brought  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Sherman  H.  Bowles  to 
oust  the  voting  trustees  who 
control  the  newspapers,  was 
concluded  before  Federal  Master 
Henry  M.  Leen  in  U.S.  District 
Court  here  last  week.  Testimony 
had  been  taken  on  69  days  since 
March  1. 

December  14  was  set  as  a  date 
for  opening  the  defense  which 
would  undoubtedly  run  well  into 
the  next  year. 

The  lawsuits  have  lieen  in 
state  and  federal  courts  since 
shortly  after  S.  I.  Newhouse 
purchased  74  shares  of  stock  of 
the  Republican  Company  in 
June,  1960,  and  contracted  for 
purchase  of  80  additional  shares 


from  the  Bowles  family  which 
are  held  in  a  voting  trust  until 
Sept.  1,  1967.  Together  the  two 
blocks  of  stock  would  amount  to 
control  of  the  company. 

Trial  of  minority  stockholder 
suits  brought  by  the  Newhouse- 
owned  Morning  Ledger  Com¬ 
pany  ran  through  1962-63  be¬ 
fore  a  special  master  of  Su- 
l)erior  Court.  There  were  117 
days  of  testimony,  much  of 
which  has  been  repeated  in  the 
pre.sentation  before  the  federal 
master  here.  There  has  been 
no  final  decision  on  the  master’s 
report  in  the  state  case. 

Offered  to  Hears! 

During  cros.s-examination  in 
federal  court  during  the  last 
days  of  the  plaintiff’s  presenta¬ 
tion,  Francis  T.  Bowles  testi¬ 
fied  he  had  conferred  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Hearst  (Corporation 
on  possible  sale  of  the  family’s 
stock  in  the  Springfield  New.s- 
papers  before  negotiations  were 
oi)ened  with  Mr.  Newhouse. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  one  of  the  vot¬ 
ing  trustees  and  is  also  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican  Company. 
In  1960,  he  said,  the  family  bor¬ 
rowed  $100,000  from  the  news¬ 
papers’  pension  funds  to  pay 
taxes  on  his  father’s  estate.  This 
and  other  sums  from  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds  were  repaid  with 
money  obtained  from  Mr.  New¬ 


house  after  the  Bowles  family 
agreed  to  sell  the  shares  to 
which  they  claim  ownership. 

At  one  time  in  1960,  Mr. 
Bowles  testified,  he  had  asked 
Sidney  R.  Cook,  treasurer  of  the 
company,  if  the  pension  funds 
would  consider  buying  the  fam¬ 
ily  .shares.  Mr.  Cook  told  him, 
he  said,  that  the  family  “had 
nothing  to  .sell.’’ 

His  brother,  John  Bowles,  told 
how  he  had  l)een  a  management 
trainee  at  the  new.spapers  until 
he  was  discharged  in  1956  after 
insulting  an  executive.  He  said 


Teachers’  Joumalisin 
Handbook  Published 

Franklin,  Ind. 

A  book  for  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  student 
publication  advisers.  Teachers 
(iiiide  to  High  School  Journal¬ 
ism,  was  written  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Indiana  educators  and 
published  jointly  by  the  Indiana 
State  Depaitment  of  Public  In- 
.struction  and  the  Newspaper 
Fund  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Edward  Jenkinson  of  Indiana 
University  served  as  chairman 
and  editor  of  the  committee. 

The  paperback  book,  consist¬ 
ing  of  334  pages,  is  divided  into 


the  Newhouse  peo|)le  ha(i  indi¬ 
cated  that  his  brother,  Francis, 
might  be  named  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  when  they  gained  control 
but  he  said  he  has  not  commit¬ 
ted  himself  “one  way  or  the 
other’’  for  the  publisher’s  job. 

“But,’’  John  Bowles  said,  “I’m 
going  to  be  in  Springfield  on 
Sept.  1,  1967.’’  The  remark  wa.s 
stricken  by  the  ma.ster. 

John  Bowles,  30,  is  a  stock 
broker  in  Springfield.  Francis, 
37,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  also 
worked  in  various  capacities  on 
the  new.spapers  prior  to  the 
Newhouse  stock  purcha.se. 


two  parts.  Part  One  di.scusses 
the  mass  meilia,  writing  tech¬ 
niques,  advertising,  copyread¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  proof¬ 
reading.  Part  Two  is  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  duties  of  the 
adviser  from  the  production  of 
publications  to  finances  and  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  profession  of 
journalism.  Included  in  the  ap¬ 
pendices  are  media  and  organi¬ 
zational  codes  of  ethics,  plus 
copyreader  and  proofreader 
symbols. 

The  Indiana  High  School 
Press  Association  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  as  distributor  of  the  new 
handbook.  Copies  are  available 
for  $1.75,  including  mailing 
charges. 


DROPPING 

WRONG 

NAmES 

CAN 

CREATE 

AWKWARD 

SITUATIONS. 

FOR 

COmPANlES 
AS  WELL 
AS  PEOPLE. 


FOR  INSTANCE. 
PEOPLE  SOmETimES 
USE  THE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR  AND 
CAT  TO  DESCRIBE 
ALL  mACHINES  THAT 

movE  ON  tracks. 

THIS  PRESENTS 
A  PROBLEm. 


YOU  SEE,  caterpillar®  AND  CAT® 
ARE  NOT  COmmON  NOUNS 
DESCRIBING  A  TYPE  OF 
LOCOmOTION.  THEY  ARE 
REGISTERED  TRADEmARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 
AND  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IDENTIFY  ONLY  PRODUCTS^ 
WE  mAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS  WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE  mACHINES. 


IF  ANYONE  HAS  EVER 
BOBBLED  YOUR  NAmE, 
WE  THINK  YOU'LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR 
HELP  IN  CORRECTLY 
USING  OUR  TRADEmARKS 
TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 
OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED. 

CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  >  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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f’hotouraphed  in  Bogota  by  United  I'rett  International  Comvix 


and  in  Bogota,  Colombia 


prefer  WOOD  FLOJVG  MATS 


In  Bogota,  as  in  Birmingham  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  in  our  50  United 
States,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  the  usually  preferred  mat  because- they’re  made 
by  specialists,  sold  and  serviced  by  specialists  and-they’re  designed  by  spe¬ 
cialists!  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Wood  Flong  mats  are  preferred  by  men 
who  are  “craftsmen”  in  putting  out  the  finest  newspaper  that’s  possible  to 
produce?  For  proof,  see  your  Wood  Flong  specialist  today. 


SUPIR  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPIR  f LONGS  *  H-T-P  MATS 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  GRllN  BAKED  MATS  •  SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


One-piece  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  OHico:  661  Fifth  Ave.,  Phono:  MU  7*2960 


SenVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


$1  Million 
Snow  Fund 
For  Research 

Colorado  Springs 

A  million  dollar  endowment 
by  the  John  Ben  Snow  Founda¬ 
tion  will  support  a  newspaper 
research  professorship  and 
scholarships  at  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Snow,  of  New  York  and 
Colorado  Springs,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Speidel  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  said  the  program  is 
committed  to  research  of  all 
phases  of  newspaper  operations. 

Announcement  of  the  grant 
came  with  presentation  to  the 
University  of  the  endowment 
securities  by  Ralph  W.  Snow  of 
Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  a  cousin  of  John 
Ben  Snow  and  a  member  of  the 
Foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  research 
professorship,  the  endowment 
provides  two  graduate  assistant 
scholarships  and  two  annual 
four-year  undergraduate 
scholarships. 

Mr.  Snow  said  his  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Harry  S.  Bunker, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
and  with  Charles  H.  Stout, 


president  of  the  corporation,  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  more 
research  is  ni*eded  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Syracuse  University  Chancel¬ 
lor  William  P.  Tolley  said  in  a 
.statement:  “This  is  a  gift  of  the 
greatest  significance  to  the  news- 
jiapers  of  a  free  world.  A  re¬ 
search  professor  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  investigation  of 
problems  of  newspapers  has  been 
lacking  in  many  of  the  major 
journalism  schools  of  the  nation. 
Most  research  professors  have 
been  concerned  with  the  more 
esoteric  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion  research  or  with  historical 
analysis.  There  has  l)een  no  re¬ 
search  professorships  looking  at 
newspaper  operational  problems 
as  a  whole  in  relation  to  other 
media.  The  John  Ben  Snow  en¬ 
dowment  should  provide  impetus 
and  inspiration  to  a  whole 
generation  of  researchers  not 
only  at  Syracuse  but  in  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  journalism.” 

• 

l^bor  .4ide  QuiIh 

Cleveland 

Jose))h  F.  Kolder  has  resigned 
as  executive  .secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  effective  Dec. 
31.  The  former  FBI  agent 
worked  for  the  ANPA  Labor 
Relations  office  in  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  coming  here  in  1960. 


Lazy  Editing 
Is  Deplored 
By  Catledge 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Turner  (’atledge,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
both  strongly  defended  and 
criticized  newspapers  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  here  Dec.  2. 

Delivering  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Foundation  lecture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  he  based  his 
talk  on  a  recent  cover  story  in 
Nen'stveek  magazine  in  which 
daily  newspapers  were  criticized 
for  l)eing  “fat  and  smug  and,  of 
all  things,  outdated.” 

“We  scarcely  need  spend  much 
time  defending  the  daily  press 
again.st  these  charges,”  Mr.  Cat- 
ledge  said.  “A  reasonably  good 
defense  could  perhaps  be  made 
and  supported  by  evidence  of 
the  current  performances  of 
good  and  progressive  news- 
l)apers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.” 

“But  I  am  afraid  we’d  have 
to  confess  that  too  many  of  us 
have  become  smug  and  self-satis¬ 
fied.  Some  of  us  have  become 
fat  and  lazy.  Too  many  of  us 
are  reluctant  to  take  on  the  new 
and  venture  from  the  old.” 

A  Bundle  of  Habit 


Mister: 

the  orders  read  Tele  typesetter® 
...cap  “T”  and  TTS®..all  caps 


That's  the  way  to  sound  off  about 
the  world's  only  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  reduction  system 
for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  and  photocomposing 
machines  by  tape  —  perforators, 
operating  units,  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  selective  allotter  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Teletypesetter  or  TTS!  To 
go  by  the  book,  they’re  registered 


trade  names  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 
Spell  them  out  loud  and  clear. 
Please? 


FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

«  OmStQli  Of  fAlOCNIlB  CMNU  AMO  iNSIAtMNIIl  CO*fO«AItO« 

221  FiUftCHlLD  AVENUE.  PUUNVIEW.  NEW  YORK  11803 


Mr.  Catledge  said  he  would  be 
reluctant  to  advocate  drastic 
change  but  said  newspapers 
were  becoming  a  bundle  of  habit. 

“The  more  the  habit,  the  more 
papers  we  sell,”  he  continued. 
“But  habits  are  changing  with 
changing  times.  I  like  to  think 
not  so  much  in  terms  of  troubles 
but  of  problems  and  especially 
the  built-in  opportunities  for 
solutions. 

“Problems  and  opportunities 
of  newspapers  center  in  two 
critical  areas.  The  first  is  an 
intra-newspaper  problem.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  adoption  of  the 
contemporary  newspaper  in 
modern  technology. 

“The  second  is  an  extra-pro¬ 
fessional  problem.  It  is  in  the 
enormous  but  perhaps  ill-pre¬ 
conceived  change  in  the  audience 
to  which  the  newspaper  directs 
itself.” 

He  accused  newspaper  editors 
of  under-evaluating  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  interests  of  readers 
and  chided  them  for  old- 
fashioned  employment  practices. 

“They  fail  to  expand  their 
staffs  to  provide  coverage  in 
new  and  challenging  fields,”  he 
explained.  “The  wages  and 
salary  scales  are  low  compared 
with  other  segments  of  the 
information  world. 

“They  rely  on  canned  syndi¬ 
cate  features  and  are  becoming 


mentally  weary,”  he  said.  “Per¬ 
haps  the  time  has  come  to  -hift 
the  perspective  from  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  the  positive,  to  move  from 
indictment  to  possible  correction, 
from  diagnosis  to  proposals  for 
cure.” 


Banker  Is  Named 
Voting  Trustee 
Of  Post -Dispatch 

Russell  R.  Roetger,  an  a.ssist- 
ant  vicepresident  in  the  personal 
trust  department  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  Hanover  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  has  been  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  voting  trust. 

Mr.  Roetger  fills  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Ralph  Pulit¬ 
zer  Jr.,  last  Sept.  15.  The  voting 
trust,  which  holds  a  majority  of 
the  stock  of  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.,  was  established  to  assure 
continuity  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  principles. 

In  a  statement  concerning  Mr. 
Roetger’s  election,  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  Jr.,  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
said: 

“Russell  R.  Roetger,  as  a 
voting  trustee,  will  bring  to  our 
management  the  qualifications  of 
an  able  and  experienced  officer 
of  a  trust  company.  Mr.  Roetger 
has  known  and  worked  with  the 
Pulitzer  family  for  more  than 
25  years.  His  knowledge  of  the 
company’s  affairs  and  his  respect 
for  the  traditions  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  will  contribute  to  the 
continuity  of  the  newspaper’s 
policies.” 

Other  Trustees 

Other  trustees  of  the  voting 
trust  are  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.; 
Charles  J.  Hentschell,  first  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Post-Dispatch;  Arthur 
R.  Bertelson,  managing  editor, 
and  Dell  B.  Stafford,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Roetger  joined  the  former 
Central  Hanover  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  in  1934.  He  was 
elected  an  assistant  secretary 
in  1948  and  an  assistant  vice- 
president  in  1953.  He  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Press  Publishing  Co.  and 
Sephardic  Corp. 

Active  also  in  civic  affairs,  he 
is  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Syosset,  Long  Island, 
and  is  a  member  of  t^  Faith 
Lutheran  Church  Council,  Syos¬ 
set,  and  a  district  council  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  He  was  bom  in  New  York 
City. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Yale  University  in 
1934  and  a  master  of  arts  degree 
in  business  administration  from 
New  York  University  in  1938. 
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not  a  ribbon, 


The  News  is  a  home-delivered  newspaper.  Every 
weekday  it  gets  into  almost  two-thirds  of  the  homes 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  Every  day  it  reaches  mass  in¬ 
come  families  in  volume.  And  the  big  majority  of  upper 
income  homes  as  well. 

As  a  result,  advertisers  in  all  classifications  of  business 
can  make  good  use  of  the  rope-wrapping  power  of  The 
Detroit  News.  Even  those  selling  ribbons. 


Detroit  is  a  big  market.  Big  in  heavy  industry — cars, 
trucks,  tanks,  trailers,  machinery.  Big  in  engineering, 
research,  drugs.  Big  in  retail  sales — $5%  billions.  Third 
in  effective  buying  income  per  family  among  the 
nation's  5  major  markets. 

Yet.  big  as  it  is,  there  is  an  economical  way  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  wrap  it  up  rope-tight  with  just  one  newspaper. 
The  Detroit  News. 


The  Detroit  News 


In;  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  TORONTO 


Why  the  search 
for  more  research 
at  CERTIFIED? 


You  want  the  same  reliable  product,  day  after  day, 
case  after  case.  To  provide  you  with  this  dependable 
reproduction,  the  search  goes  on  at  CERTIFIED  for 
better  methods  and  techniques  of  mat  manufacture. 
This  never-ending  search  for  perfection  pays  big 
dividends  for  you  in  electrotyping,  stereotyping  and 
in  the  press  room.  It's  the  watchful  attention  to  the 
little  details  that  makes  CERTIFIED  Research  so  im¬ 
portant.  They  never  take  quality  for  granted  which 
is  why  you  see  the  list  of  satisfied  CERTIFIED  DRY 
MAT  users  growing. 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 

SYNDICATE  BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE 

for  job  work  for  quality  baked  work 

NEWSPAPER 

for  full-page  reproduction 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


2 -Way  Injunction 
Granted  in  Strike 


Savannah,  Ga. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Dun¬ 
bar  Harrison  granted  an  injunc¬ 
tion  that  restricts  the  conduct 
of  both  non-union  employes  and 
picketing  union  printers  in  a 
dispute  between  the  Savannah 
News-Press  and  local  183,  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion. 

The  orders  were  issued  on  a 
request  filed  by  the  newspapers 
and  one  of  its  supervisors  and 
a  cross-petition  filed  by  the  un¬ 
ion. 

Judge  Harrison  signed  an  or¬ 
der  limiting  the  number  of  pick¬ 
ets  around  the  newspaper  plant 
and  the  number  of  cameras  un¬ 
ion  members  may  use. 

The  order  also  enjoined  un¬ 
ion  pickets  from  using  abusive 
language  against  non-striking 
employes,  obstructing  entrances 
or  congregating  or  loitering 
around  the  building. 

On  a  counter-petition.  Judge 
Harrison  ordered  that  South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Corp.,  “its 
agents,  employes  and  all  per¬ 
sons  acting  in  concert  with  it 
to  refrain  from  instigating,  ap¬ 
proving  or  ratifying  acts  of  its 
non-striking  employes,  super¬ 
visors  and  other  persons  or 
agents  in  concert  with  them  in 
assaulting,  physically  threaten¬ 
ing  and  deliberately  provoking 
striking  employes  and  members 
of  the  union.” 

Pickets  Limited 

The  order  limiting  the  union 
to  two  pickets  on  each  of  three 
sides  of  the  newspaper’s  build¬ 
ing  (the  fourth  side  adjoins  an¬ 
other  firm)  also  restrains  the 
pickets  from  entering  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  the  newspaper  corpora¬ 
tion.  They  were  prohibited  from 
physically  obstructing,  blocking, 
impeding  or  offering  resistance 
or  using  abusive  language,  or 
making  abusive  gestures  to  any¬ 
one  walking  or  riding  vehicles  or 
undertaking  to  cross  the  streets 
or  sidewalks  surrounding  the 
building. 

Union  members  were  prohib¬ 
ited  also  from  intimidating  by 
threats  or  otherwise  the  sul^ 
scribers,  advertisers  or  mer¬ 
chants  selling  the  newspapers. 

Regarding  the  use  of  cameras, 
the  order  directed  “That  the  de¬ 
fendants,  their  agents,  employes 
and  other  members  of  the  union 
shall  be  limited  to  one  camera 
within  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  newspaper  plant.”  No  picket 
shall  approach  closer  than  six 
feet  to  a  person  whose  picture 
he  proposes  to  take. 


The  order  also  enjoined  union 
members  from  visiting  homes  of 
News-Press  officers,  agents,  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  employes  and 
from  telephoning  them  “at  hours 
calculated  to  awaken  them  and 
from  making  threatening  or 
abusive  statements  to  them  or 
members  of  their  families  over 
the  telephone  or  otherwise  ...” 

The  newspaper  had  asked  that 
pickets  be  restrained  from  pho¬ 
tographing  persons  entering  and 
leaving  the  newspaper  building. 

Right  to  Take  Pictures 

Union  attorneys  argued  that 
union  pickets  have  a  right  to 
take  pictures. 

Judge  Harrison  asked  if  there 
was  any  Georgia  law  relating  to 
such  photography.  Attorneys 
.said  they  had  no  Georgia  law  at 
hand,  but  cited  a  1905  California 
case.  In  essence  the  California 
case  acknowledged  an  individu¬ 
al’s  right  to  privacy  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  his  picture  taken  but  set 
forth  a  provision  that  a  com¬ 
pany  did  not  have  the  right  to 
speak  for  all  its  employes  re¬ 
garding  their  wishes  on  the 
question. 

Two  incidents  occurred  Nov. 
17.  In  one,  union  member  W.  B. 
Adams  was  allegedly  struck  by 
a  non-union  worker,  Herbert 
David,  and  the  case  is  pending 
in  City  Court.  In  the  other.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Sapp,  an  independent 
agent  for  distributing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new.spapers,  was  accused 
of  pointing  a  pistol  at  the  head 
of  a  union  picket,  James  Alan 
Bradley.  Sapp  was  found  guilty 
of  the  charge  in  City  Court  and 
ordered  to  pay  a  $100  fine  or 
serve  four  months. 

Slrikcbreakers  Hired 

In  the  cross-petition,  the  un¬ 
ion  alleged  that  “beginning 
about  November  of  1963  the 
News-Press  began  a  course  of 
conduct  to  weaken  and  eradicate 
the  union.” 

The  counter-petition  claimed 
that  the  papers  hired  two  per¬ 
sons  early  in  1965  “who  had 
served  as  strike-breakers  in  nu¬ 
merous  newspaper  strikes.” 

The  union  alleged  that  the 
News-Press  on  Oct.  29,  precipi¬ 
tated  an  incident  to  try  to  force 
its  employes  to  strike  by  chang¬ 
ing  an  old  working  condition 
relating  to  wash-up  times  and 
that  on  Nov.  1,  the  News-Press 
“unlawfully  discharged  23  em¬ 
ployes.” 

The  union  complaint  also  al¬ 
leged  that  “strike-breaking  em¬ 
ployes”  spit  on  pickets. 
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The  machine  that  defies  belief... 


a  complete  TYPOGRAPHY  and 
LETTERING  department... 


at  your  beck  and  call  24  hours  a  day... any  day! 


Typography  unlimited:  This  most  amazing  machine 
instantly  enlarges,  reduces,  condenses,  expands, 
backslants  and  italicizes  individual  characters  or 
words  to  2800  sizes,  slants  and  proportions  from  a 
single  film  alphabet  that  costs  only  $15.00.  Headlines 
fit  better,  look  better  when  set  on  the  Photo  Typositor. 
More  than  800  of  the  latest  type  and  hand  lettered 
alphabets  are  available  from  our  master  library  from 
which  you  can  establish  your  own  typographic 
and  hand-lettering  department. 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  DIVISION 


Write  for  free  36  page  catalog  and 
actual  lettering  samples; 


So  63Sy  to  OpOrOtO:  Anyone  on  your  staff  can  be 
taught  to  produce  headlines  in  a  matter  of  minutes! 
...efficient,  complete  operation  in  just  a  few  hours. 
The  entire  process  is  visible  as  each  letter  develops 
instantly  in  full  view  of  the  operator.  The  machine 
spaces  letters  and  words  precisely,  kerns  letters  as 
WAV  and  allows  instant  adjustment  of  any  letter  com¬ 
binations.  Lease  or  purchase  of  a  Photo  Typositor 
includes  FREE  installation  and  thorough  in¬ 
struction  in  the  machine's  capabilities. 


VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORP. 

1398  N.  E.  125TH  ST,  N.  MIAMI,  FLA.  33161 
Sates,  service  and  instruction  throughout  the  worid. 


CIRCULATION 


Clinton  Herald  Set 
For  Another  Flood 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Clinton,  la. 

Reflecting  on  last  spring’s 
Mississippi  river  flood  and  mind¬ 
ful  that  there  could  be  another 
of  vast  proportions  next  year, 
Ralph  E.  Long,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clinton  Herald,  is 
reviewing  what  his  newspaper 
did  in  the  last  crisis. 

Describing  the  flood  of  1965  as 
“a  fight  we  could  not  win,  but 
one  we  had  to  wage,”  Mr.  Long 
told  of  circulation  plans  made 
to  cope  with  every  conceivable 
situation. 


Motor  vehicles  were  water¬ 
proofed  to  allow  them  to  run  in 
high  water  and  drivers  were  told 
the  depth  of  water  in  which  the 
trucks  could  maneuver.  Notices 
went  to  carriers  advising  them 
what  safety  precautions  to  use. 

Problems  Are  Many 

It  was  established  that  there 
would  be  two  kinds  of  route 
problems,  one  in  which  routes 
would  be  down  totally  and  where 
a  portion  of  it  would  be  unde¬ 
liverable. 


Where  routes  were  partially  of  these  went  down  for  a 
down  all  undelivered  copies  were  period  of  four  or  more  days, 
.saved  and  carriers  turned  in  a 

kind  of  script  (flood  emergency  .Altempte  to  Collect 

cash  slips)  in  lieu  of  cash  for  When  the  water  started  to 
subscribers  from  whom  they  recede  routes  were  re-start(-d  as 
could  not  collect.  Totally  down  quickly  as  people  moved  liack 
rou^  were  held  at  the  plant  into  their  homes.  Carrier.s  de- 
until  operable  again.  The  idea  Uvered  their  back  copies  and 
was  to  deliver  these  copies  and  attempted  to  collect.  Ser%'ice  de¬ 
collect  for  them  when  people  pots  dosed.  The  Herald  had 
again  returned  to  their  homes,  g^ven  away  8,000  free  copies 
Special  service  depots  were  set  through  these  depots, 
up  at  about  20  popular  retail  ..^ow  the  sorry  part,”  said 
outlets  just  Ordering  the  flood  Long.  “People  generally 

waters.  Special  placards  indi-  resented  paying  for  back  copies, 
cated  the  depots  where  readers  particularly  because  of  a  flood 
could  pick  up  papers.  House  ads  boo^  the  newspaper  published 
al^  were  used.  Carriers  were  .y^bile  water  was  still  up  on  the 
briefed  on  all  aspects  of  the  dikes.  “We  sold  18,000  copies  at 
flood  emergency  operation.  n  profit  of  $12,000,  so  people 

Finally,  when  the  river  had  didn’t  want  back  copies  of  the 
crested  at  24.9  feet,  the  circula-  newspaper.” 
tion  department  had  discovered  A  total  of  $1,884  in  cash  slips 
that  of  135  city  routes,  49  had  was  issued,  almost  7,000  of  them. 

water  problems.  Nearly  half  $1,103  of 

it  and  lost  $781.  Four  hundred 
short  term  mail  subscriptions 
were  added,  which  helped  offset 
the  loss.  The  service  depot  idea 
won  an  award  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  convention. 

Make  I'laiis  N«>w 

Mr.  Long  advised  circulation 
managers  in  river  communities 
to  make  emergency  plans  now 
that  can  be  utilized  in  the  event 
of  a  flood.  It  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  how  much  service  will  be 
given  the  public  and  whether  it 
\vill  lie  a  public  service  approach 
or  whether  each  single  copy 
taken  is  paid  for  at  the  time  of 
delivery  through  carrier,  dealer 
sales,  etc. 

If  a  flood  book  is  planned,  he 
recommended  that  papers  charge 
for  all  copies  immediately,  un¬ 
less  it  has  been  decided  to  give 
them  away.  The  flood  book  kills 
the  ability  to  collect  later,  he 
said.  The  back  copy  idea  does 
help  hold  up  circulation,  so  it 
might  be  considered. 

•  «  * 

IT  PAYS  TO  BE  GOOD 

I  Chicago 

I  A  couple  of  years  ago  when 
I  Harlan  G.  Greenfield  of  sub- 
j  urban  Evanston  began  to  realize 
:  his  Chicago  Sun-Times  was 
I  actually  being  delivered  to  the 
I  front  door  and  being  put  in  the 
!  mailbox  if  it  was  raining  or 
T  snowing  he  decided  to  take 
I  ^Tf)DY"  ^  action. 

I  He  got  acquainted  with  the 
I  carrier,  Leslie  Grant,  18,  found 
0606  I  out  that  he  wanted  an  education 

I  and  that  there  was  a  financial 
I  problem  involved  in  going  to 
I  college. 

I  Mr.  Greenfield  went  to  Melvin 

-  I  Winkelman,  who  runs  a  news 

I  agency,  with  a  plan  to  circularize 

_ 2IP _  I  Grant’s  customers  for  help.  Mr. 

I  Winkleman  mailed  copies  of  a 
_ __J'  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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WALTHAM  WATCH 

an  international  product  by  Waltham  of  Chicago 

Helps  Denver  Post  Build  Circulation 

WITH  carrier/incentive  PLAN 

r/; 


^r. 


^llALltAa/ri 


an  international  product  by  Waltham  of  Chicago 

231.  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60606 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
448  S.  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90013 
In  Canada:  Waltham  Industries.  Montreal,  Quebec 


One  of  the  great  watches  of  all  time. 


Carrier  .Awards  work  when  the  award 


is  sometliing  the  boys  really  want.  Over  the 


past  3  years  the  DENVER  POST 


has  proved  that  carriers  truly  want  and 


will  work  for  the  chance  to  own  a 


Waltham  Watch.  “One  of  the  better 


promotions”  agrees  both  Circulation  and 


Promotion  Departments — because 


quality,  delivery,  service  and  repairs  back 


you  up  .  .  .  never  let  you  down.  The 


Waltham  Incentive  Program  will  work 


for  your  paper.  We’ll  send  you  full  details 


without  obligation. 


LET  US  SEE  THE  “DENVER  STORY’' 
WALTHAM  WATCH  CO. 

231  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60606 


I 


To  outwit 
freeze  and  frost: 


When  freeze  and  frost  strike,  they  can  kill  valuable  orchard  trees 
with  a  brutal  swiftness.  One  example:  Texas,  1949,  1951,  1962. 
Fourteen  million  citrus  trees  worth  more  than  $150,000,000  were 
wiped  out  during  these  three  years. 

Now  a  solution  to  this  critical  problem  has  come  from  Humble’s 
research  laboratories — tralite©  Orchard  Heaters.  These  unique 
under-the-tree  heaters  can  be  controlled  to  burn  for  10  hours... 
require  no  tending  or  watching  . .  .and  can  be  refilled  and  used 
again  and  again. 

Whether  it’s  heaters  for  citrus  orchards  or  anti-freeze  for  your  car. 
Humble  research  helps  outwit  the  weather. 


I 

iY 


OIL.  i  REFINING  COMPANY.  ..  AMERICA'S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  4  minutes? 


PRESSFAX* 

does! 

Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over  video, 
telephone,  or  telpak  offerings  —  halftones  and  all.  Make  line  or 
offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received.  And  print  them  in  the 
normal  manner. 

Each  page  takes  4  minutes  to  transmit  —  any  distance.  Thus  an 
entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  be  sent  in  a  little  over 
1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  The 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  as  line  cuts. 
The  facsimile  is  actually  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  “gear 
pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100 
lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are 
also  available.  Synchronous  motor  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities 
of  recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .dOl". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance 
from  your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic. 
Transmission  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  (including  the  Wall 
Street  Journal),  Sweden  and  Japan  are  printing  satellite  editions 
via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact  Westrex  Communications 
Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P,  One  LeFevre  Lane,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 


Westrex  Communications 

DIVISION  OF  LITTON  INDUSTRIES 


Circulation 

{Continued  from  page  34) 

;  letter  at  his  own  expense  to  the 
250  customers  on  Grant’s  route. 
Ninety  of  them  responded  with 
contributions  ranging  from  $5 
to  |25. 

By  this  time.  Grant,  who  was 
captain  of  Evanston  Township 
High  School’s  basketball  team 
last  season,  was  attending  Doane 
College  in  Crete,  Neb.,  on  a 
,  basketball  scholarship,  which 
doesn’t  cover  all  expenses. 

I  When  he  was  home  for  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  he  sensed 
“something  was  up,”  but  he 
didn’t  know  how  generous  his 
customers  were  going  to  be  in 
I  appreciation  of  his  extra  de¬ 
livery  service  until  the  dean’s 
office  informed  him. 

•  «  « 

I  BALES  FOR  HOFFMAN 
j  Charles  B.  Bales,  an  employe 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
\  and  Courier  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  eight  years,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  for 
the  newspaper,  it  was  announced 
by  John  A.  Scott,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Mr.  Bales  replaces  John  T. 
Hoffman,  who  retired  after  more 
than  42  years  of  service  with 
the  newspaper. 


A  native  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
Mr.  Bales  is  a  graduate  of  Jesuit 
[  High  School  in  that  city,  and 
attended  Tulane  University. 

He  came  to  the  Journal  and 
,  Courier  after  four  years  in  Chi- 
i  cago  as  an  assistant  buyer  in 
the  athletic  clothing  department 
for  the  Wilson  Sporting  Goods 
Co.,  and  four  years  in  Kokomo 
as  a  station  manager  for  Lake 
Central  Airlines. 

The  newspaper’s  subscriber 
total  climbed  from  19,508  in 
1923,  when  Mr.  Hoffman  became 
circulation  manager,  to  its  pres- 
I  ent  all-time  high  of  46,785. 

There  were  slightly  more  than 
100  carriers  in  1923;  now  there 
!  are  540  on  the  job  in  11 
counties. 

Mr.  Hoffman  sold  evening 
newspapers  on  downtown  Lafay¬ 
ette  streets  in  1909,  and  later 
dispensed  newspapers  to  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen  leaving  the  city  on 
early  morning  Monon  and  Wa¬ 
bash  trains.  He  also  delivered  a 
downtown  Journal  route. 


As  an  office  boy  for  the  Morn-^ 
ing  Journal  in  1914,  one  of  hit^ 
duties  was  to  post  World  War  I 
bulletins  on  the  bulletin  boariij 
in  front  of  the  building. 

*  *  « 

BEVINGER’S  VACATIO.N 

“Fraternity”  is  more  than  just 
a  word  in  the  motto  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers: 
Association  as  evidenced  by.' 
their  recent  vote  to  recognise 
the  long  time  services  of  Clar¬ 
ence  W.  “Bev”  Bevinger,  Aient-t 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  by  a  first  class,  all  expense 
paid  vacation  in  Hawaii. 

“Bev”  has  been  a  mainstay  of  i 
the  Southern  Association.] 
Throughout  United  States  and 
Canada  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
“Dean"  of  Circulators  to  whonn 
countless  numbers  of  young  men 
in  the  business  have  turned  forj 
advice  and  counsel. 

In  recognizing  his  service  the 
Southern  circulators  particiH 
larly  pointed  out  his  contribut 
tion  back  in  the  early  4Us  wheni 
he  was  one  of  the  originators  in. 
getting  circulators  from  his 
group  to  pool  their  knowledge  ini 
editing  the  SCMA  “Newspaperj 
Carriers  Handbook  for  Tomor-i 
row’s  Leaders.”  Its  coordination^ 
design  and  layout  are  largely  his.‘ 
creation.  Since  first  put  on  that 
market  in  1946  nearly  one  mil-’ 
lion  copies  of  this  training  book-j 
let  have  been  purchased  by  newsi 
papers  and  used  by  newspaper-t 
boys  to  guide  them  in  makin|| 
a  success  of  their  first  venture 
in  the  business  world. 

MV* 

SUB  SAVINGS  PLAN 

The  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Doil|j 
World  offered  subscription! 
savings  on  an  installment  piai! 
whereby  its  customers  still  could 
save  $2.05  on  the  yearly  sub¬ 
scription.  Its  subscribers  pay 
$5.95  as  a  “down  payment”  and 
receive  an  installment  remit¬ 
tance  book  with  six  remittance 
slips  and  instructions  for  paying 
$2  the  first  of  the  six  succeeding 
months  until  the  full  amount  of 
$17.95  has  been  paid.  The  full 
amount  due  may  be  remitted  in 
advance  at  any  time  the  sub¬ 
scriber  desires  to  complete  the 
payments  early. 

• 

Relief  Change  Asked 
To  Benefit  Carriers 

Pennsylvania’s  General  As¬ 
sembly  is  being  urged  to  pass 
a  resolution  that  will  permit 
newspaperboys  and  other 
young^sters  whose  families  are 
on  relief  to  earn  up  to  $50  a 
month  without  affecting  the 
public  assistance  grant. 

The  resolution  has  passed  the 
State  Senate  and  is  awaiting 
action  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  would  raise  the 
limit  from  $20  to  $60. 
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Goss 
gets  you 
down  to 


of 

reel  room 
savings 


When- everything  counts, 
you. ca^L  count  on  Goss 


How?  With  the  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot.  This 
unique  computer,  a  Goss  exclusive,  drastically  reduces 
core  waste.  It  automatically  takes  newsprint  down  to 
as  little  as  thickness  on  the  core — then  auto¬ 
matically  splices.  It  does  this  on  roll  after  roll  without 
losing  the  web. 

In  addition  to  the  impressive  savings  you’ll  make  in 
newsprint  costs,  Goss’  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
eliminates  human  errors,  adds  greater  all-around  effi¬ 
ciency  to  your  reel  room. 


The  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  now  a  stand¬ 
ard  feature  of  Goss’  famed  Reel-Tension-Paster.  This 
unit  insures  non-stop  web  feed  by  positioning  and 
bringing  new  rolls  up  to  press  speed — then  by  splicing 
at  any  speed  up  to  70,000  pph.  Web  tension  stays  con¬ 
stant.  Loading,  makeready  and  core  removal  couldn’t 
be  simpler. 

To  understand  how  much  more  you  can  save  and 
gain  with  Goss  (Headliner  Mark  II  printing  unit. 
Imperial  and  Uniflow  Folders  and  Reel-Tension- 


Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  with  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot 


Pasters),  write  for  the  latest  descriptive  literature. 
Address:  The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

MBD 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXnR.  INCORPORATED 

Sp»ci»/ists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress.  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


news-people 


f 


RICHARD  P.  MILLER  has  become  part  owner  with  his  father,  Philip  F.  Miller, 
of  the  weekly  Warren-Center  Line  Times  in  Michigan.  He  will  be  editor/ 
publisher.  Until  recently  he  was  editing  wire  copy  at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register. 

WARREN  DAVIS  has  been  appointed  classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times.  He  joined  the  Times’  ad  staff  in  1963  after  working 
for  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Corp.,  national  advertising  firm. 

JOHN  W.  BURK  has  made  the  climb  from  advertising  director,  In  I960, 
to  business  manager,  to  general  manager  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening 
News.  For  14  years  he  worked  for  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier. 


Charu:s  E.  PiHaso.N — resign- 
iii}?,  effective  Jan.  1,  his  60th 
birthday,  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Si.  Louis  (Mo.)  (Hohe-Dem- 


George  W.  Bradley,  former¬ 
ly  with  Hear.st  .\dvertisinK 
Sendee,  Los  Angeles  —  to  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 


ocrat.  He  went  to  the  Newhouse  News  and  associated  publica- 
jiaper  in  1956  after  being  man-  tions  as  national  adv'ertising 
aging  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  manager. 

(Pa.)  Press.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Comstock,  publisher  of 
the  Rivhwood  (W.  Va.)  Hill¬ 
billy  and  the  Richwood  News- 

Leader  —  nominated  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  cf  Social  Sciences. 


iWAIN 

CIIAS.T.  A\A1N.  INC. 
Sugtneers 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


441  STUART  STRICT.  BOSTON.  MASS.  0211$ 
TEL.  ($17)  2S2.32IW 


1301  E.  MOREHEAO  ST..  CHARLOTTE.  N.C.  28204 
UL.  (704)  37$-173S 


JoH.N  Watts  —  to  editor  of 
Manhattan  East,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  City,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jeanne  Toomey,  re¬ 
signed. 

♦  »  * 

Don  Erickson,  staff  writer 
of  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  South 
Bay  Breeze — winner  of  $75  first 
prize  for  real  estate  feature  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors. 


A  Proven  Winner  ,  . 


JEFF  COBB 

The  daily  comic  strip  of  actual  newspaper  stories  .  .  . 
selected  for  their  exciting  drama  and  impact.  Produced 
by  Pete  Hoffman,  JEFF  COBB  helps  sell  millions  of 
newspapers  every  day  .  .  .  and  does  an  excellent 
public  relations  job  for  the  press. 

A  NEW  EPISODE  STARTS  SOON 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE  IMMEDIATELY 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


2S0  Pork  Av*ii««,  New  York  10017 


Business-Financial  4  Added  to  Staff 

Editor  Is  Appointed  , 

rp,  T  *  f  II  I  *  The  Enquirer  has  taken  on 

The  appointment  of  Hobart  ,  ’  .  . _ . 

r,  u  A  r  four  men  who  became  at  ub- 

Rowen  as  business  and  finan-  erty”  recently  when  the  Atlanta 
cial  editor  of  the ton  >  ^ 

Rost  was  announced  ^is  week  Enquirer  editor,  saicl 

by  Managing  Editor  Benjamin  ^ 

Mr.^rwen,  business  trends  re^rter,  while  Gene 

editor  of  Newsweek  magazine 

and  columnist  on  econondc  af-  bch^mel  handle  general 

fairs  for  the  Los  Angeles  i^ss'Punents. 

Times/Washington  Post  News  •  •  * 

SeiA'ice,  will  join  the  newspa-  Hugh  D.  Menzies — from  the 
per  in  January.  ^cw  XorK  Times  business  news 

S.  Oliver  Goodman,  financial  staff  to  Business  Ir  ecK  inaga- 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  zme.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Aus- 
for  25  years,  was  named  Wash-  tralia's  Prime  Minister, 
ington  business  editor.  •  *  » 

Mr.  Rowen  has  been  associ-  Lea  Brown,  circulation  man- 
ated  with  Newsweek  for  21  a  g e  r  of  the  iV  enatc  he  e 
years,  primarily  in  the  Wash-  ^Wash.)  Dauy  Wo-rld,  19ii8-48, 
ington  bureau.  Previously,  he  nas  returned  to  tne  position, 

served  with  the  War  Production  succeeding  tne  late  kaldh  kel- 
Board  for  two  years,  and  from  so.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  inan- 
1938  to  1942  he  was  with  the  aging  orchard  properties. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  ♦  * 

Mr.  Goodman  has  been  with  SciiLOSSER,  managing 

the  Washington  Post  since  1937.  editor— named  general  manager 
Previously  he  worked  for  the  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  DaUy 

Cleveland  Press  and  the  Buf-  ^veius. 
falo  Times.  «  «  « 

Laurence  Stern  has  been  ap-  WoouY  Laughnan,  publisher 
pointed  national  editor  of  the  of  the  Lcnitstoion  (iVlonc.)  Uady 
Washington  Post,  and  Flora  ^^ews  and  Lewiston  News- Argus 
Lewis  has  ^n  named  chief  of  to  accept  a  similar 

the  Post’s  New  York  Bureau.  ^tion  with  the  Guroy  (Galif.) 

Mr.  Stern,  a  member  of  the  Dispatch.  Ken  Alex- 

newspaper  s  staff  since  1952,  general  manager  takes 

has  specialized  in  political  and  'gj^gcutive  duties  of  the 

investigative  reporting  Wews-Argus. 

Miss  Lewis  has  reported  from  ♦  »  * 

four  continents  since  she  be-  .  „  ,  • 

came  a  foreign  correspondent  in  Porter  named  assist- 

1945.  She  is  the  wife  of  Sydney  general  manapr  of  the  lo- 
Gruson,  foreign  editor  of  the  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal 

New  York  Times,  and  mother  charge  of  promotion,  person- 
of  three  children.  nel  and  public  affairs.  He  is  as- 

«  «  *  sistant  to  Stanley  H.  Stauffer, 

John  Hall,  baseball  writer  general  manager  of  the  two 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times —  papers, 
president  of  Los  Angeles  chap-  *  * 

ter.  Baseball  Writers  Associa-  Louis  F .  JoBST,  marine  editor 
tion  of  America.  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 

_  dependent,  Press-Telegram — on 

leave  of  absence  to  head  six- 
month  promotional  campaign 
to  advance  the  Port  of  Long 
^  Beach  as  a  center  of  industry. 

IB  *  *  * 

Paul  J.  Skamser — from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  administrative 
per  stories  .  .  .  vicepresident  of  the  Superior 

npact.  Produced  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram.  He 

sell  millions  of  has  been  employed  by  the  paper 

3s  an  excellent  since  1913.  Robert  V.  VarnEB 

—  from  office  manager,  since 
1950,  to  business  manager. 

IIATELY  John  B.  Combs — on  leave  of 

IDADATIABI  absence  from  the  Columbus 

111111^  I  IUR  (0.)  Call  &  Post  to  be  an  in- 

(212)  YU  6-762S  formation  specialist  for  the 
_  Ohio  Office  of  Appalachia. 
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ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


RErRESENKD  BY  ALLEN  KLARP  CO 


a  Pulliam  lo  Receive 

Zenger  Award  Jan.  8 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  th< 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  five  news¬ 
papers  in  Indiana,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  John  Peter  Zenger  Award 
for  “distinguished  ser\’ice  in 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
l)eople’s  right  to  know." 

Mossberqer  award,  conferred  by  the 

University  of  Arizona’s  journal- 
n  with  the  States-  ism  department,  will  be  present- 
inager  to  general  p(j  to  Mr.  Pulliam  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ig  room  foreman  ^  Harvill,  university  presi- 

the  Boise  papers  ^  luncheon  here  Jan. 

8  during  the  annual  convention 
sn  office  manager  of  the  Arizona  Newspapers  As- 
to  business  man-  sociation. 

Mr.  Pulliam  was  nominated 

L,  .  IT  1  for  the  award  by  a  committee  of 
;  Houston  (Tex.  ,  •  j  oi. 

lonf  nf  Hnintnn  former  winners  and  Sherman 
Miller,  head  of  the  university’s 
journalism  department,  and  was 
elected  in  a  vote  of  (50  U.S.  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers. 


UP  THE  LADDER— Robert  Smalla- 
combe,  a  former  Wall  Street 
Journal  production  executive,  has 
been  promoted  to  production 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  News  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group.  John  V.  Waits 
moved  up  to  business  manager. 


Chris  Gilmore,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Miami,  maga¬ 
zine  writer  and  ex-Marine — to 
the  AP  staff  at  Richmond,  Va. 
He  is  the  son  of  Eddy  Gilmore, 
longtime  AP  staffer. 


Barbara  Somerville,  for-  a  book  publishing  firm  in  Flor- 
merly  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  ida — appointed  news  editor  of 
ConRtitution  and  San  Francisco  the  Yucaipa  (Calif.)  News- 
( Calif.)  Examiner — now  editor  Mirror. 
of  women’s  features,  Philadel-  *  *  ♦ 

phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  Bob  Cole — from  Paris  (Tex.) 

*  *  *  News  staff  to  chief  photogra- 

Bi'RTON  Chardak,  desk  assist-  pher,  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
ant  at  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Chronicle,  replacing  Blair  Pitt- 
Bulletin — the  Philadelphia  Am-  man,  now  a  Houston  Chronicle 
vets  Award  for  his  coverage  of  jihotographer. 

the  Viet  Nam  war  a  year  ago.  «  *  *  Stephen  G.  Clapp — resigned 

J.  H.  Jack  Jamison,  former  as  city  editor  of  the  Niles  (O.) 

editor  of  the  Whitehorse  Star,  Daily  Times  to  work  in  public 

Yukon  Territory,  and  reporter  relations  and  sales  for  (Jirard 
for  the  Prince  George  (B.  C.)  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Texas. 
Citizen — to  the  public  relations  ♦  *  * 

department  of  Fraser  Valley  Gordon  White,  New  York 
Milk  Producers  Association,  Times  —  new  president  of  the 
Vancouver.  Football  Writers  Association  of 

*  •  *  New  York. 

Ian  C.  MacDonald — from  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Edmonton  (Alta.) 

Journal,  to  publisher  of  the 
Medicine  Hat  (Alta.)  News, 
succeeding  Fred  McGuinness, 
now  with  James  Richardson  & 

Sons,  Winnipeg. 


Evan  L.  Richards,  reporter 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  has  joined  the 
New  York  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  public  relations  spe¬ 
cialist.  His  weekend  night  club 
column,  “The  Night  Owl”,  has 
been  taken  over  by  Ellen 
Laine. 


Jeane  Kenworthy,  former 
.staff  writer  for  the  Journal  of 
Housing  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Housing  and  Redevel¬ 
opment  Officials — assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  at 
American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton. 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 


Daryle  Feldmeir.  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune — elected  to  the 
board  of  regents  of  St.  Olaf 
College,  his  Alma  Mater  ( 1948) . 


Harold  Joiner,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal — new  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
America. 


W.  J.  Campbell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-sales  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
an  employe  of  the  paper  for  46  Lestbsi  Brown,  former  school 
years — retired.  He  continues  as  teacher — now  head  of  the  Cin- 
a  director  of  the  publishing  cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  hureau  at 
company  and  a  trustee  of  the  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation.  •  •  * 

*  *  *  Jack  Smith,  Cincinnati  (O.) 

Charles  E.  Thompson,  for-  Enquirer  science  writer — to  the 

merly  Detroit  sales  manager  of  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron- 
Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  icle  staff, 
newspaper  representatives — ap-  •  ♦  * 

pointed  special  account  represen-  Tom  McSwain,  a  former 
tative  for  East  Side  News-  member  of  the  United  Press 
papers/Community  News,  De-  International  staff  in  Raleigh, 
troit.  N.  C.,  has  joined  the  Associated 

♦  *  *  Press  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  bureau, 

George  H.  Nimms,  former  replacing  Howard  (Criswell, 

staff  editor  of  Convention  Press,  who  resigned. 
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Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro< 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 
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NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Dean  Barrett  Names 
Chris  Trump  As  Aide 

Christopher  G.  Trump  has 
been  named  an  assistant  to  the 
dean  at  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
In  addition  to  his  primary  as- 
si^ment  as  the  School’s  admis¬ 
sions  and  student  affairs  officer, 
Mr.  Trump  will  assist  Dean 
Edward  W.  Barrett  with  re¬ 
cruiting  and  related  matters  and 
with  logistical  plannings  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  School’s  experi¬ 
mental,  elongated  honors  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Trump  holds  a  B.  S.  in 
International  Affairs  from 
Georgetown  University  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  with  a 
M.S.  in  1962.  He  traveled  in 
Central  and  South  America  on  a 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowship. 

•  4>  • 

Clyde  Wilson,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  has  joined  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  staff. 

*  *  « 

Edwin  M.  Yoder  Jr.  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  editorial  staff  after 
a  year  as  an  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

*  *  « 

James  V.  Stafford,  named 
managing  editor  of  American 
Metal  Market,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  the  metal  industries. 
He  has  been  on  the  news  staff 
for  35  years. 

*  *  « 

Karl  Wray,  co-publisher  and 
editor  of  the  San  Clemente 
(Calif.)  Daily  Sun-Post — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Clemente  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  « 

Charles  R.  MacRoy,  a  former 
Clean  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald 
reporter — now  assistant  to  the 
president  for  community  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  State  University 
Maritime  College  in  the  Bronx. 

AUSTRALIA^ 

Expanding  iVealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

Te  ksM  la  taaaS  with  markatlao. 
aSvartitiat.  sahUthlat  aaS  srashi* 

art*  ia  AuttnUia  raaS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

emblUhad  lamigMy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Comer  Butt  &  ClitdHI  St$.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 
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Oiicago  Tribune  Adds 
27  to  News  Staff 

During  1965  the  Chicago  Trib- 
line  has  added  27  persons  to 
editorial  staff.  They  include  some 
P%  former  employes  of  the  Chicago 

^^^BL  News  Bureau. 

Twenty-one  of  the  newcomers, 
who  range  age  from  22  to 
are  assigned  to  the  Neigh- 
I^BI^  l>orhood  News  s;ections  and  two 

D  assigned  to  the  Northwest 

osseno  Indiana-Calumet  area  section, 

has  been  appointed  vicepresident  in  charge  of  public  re-  Two  are  in  Sunday  features,  one 
ig  for  ABC  Broadcasting  Division,  American  Broadcasting  with  the  Sunday  magazine  and 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter  for  Newhouse  newspapers  one  with  the  sports  department. 

''  ”  The  new  staff  members  are: 

John  Caspar  Jr.;  Lawrence  L. 
Knutson,  Patricia  Krizmis,  Dane 
N.  Bath  Jr.;  David  Schneidman, 
Michael  J.  McGuire,  Michael  V. 
Smith,  Carol  Kramer,  Thoma.' 
N.  Moffett,  Arthur  E,  Jackman 
Michael  DeS.  McClure,  Anni 
Marie  Getz,  Frank  E.  Bowers 
John  T.  Elmer,  Mary  K.  Bau¬ 
man,  Bruce  G.  Ingersoll,  Kalio- 
pee  C.  Malagaris,  Susan  Marie 
Fry,  William  H.  Jones,  Joan  E. 
Pinkerton,  Louis  J.  Haugh, 
Nancy  Jeanne  Moss,  Joseph  D. 
Brisben,  Barry  E.  Rohan,  An¬ 
thony  R.  Monahan,  Patricia 
Dickelman,  and  H.  Wilbert 
Norton  Jr. 


manager  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times,  succeeding 
the  late  James  J.  Abernathy. 


4  for  Promotion 

Four  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Neu'  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Charles  R.  Lawliss, 
Director  of  Promotion  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  announced.  Elliot 
Harris,  creative  director  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Brian  Associates,  has  been 
appointed  creative  director.  Ed¬ 
win  Lee,  chief  art  director  of 
Business  Image,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  creativ’e  direc¬ 
tor.  John  Ev'ans  of  Sudler  & 
Hennessey,  and  Caroline  Rown- 
tree  of  Ampersand  Studio  have 
been  appointed  art  directors. 


Wins  Year’s  Tuition 

Linden,  N.  J. 

Paillard  Incorporated  is  award¬ 
ing  a  full  year’s  college  tuition 
— or  $2,000,  if  he  jirefers — to 
Perrj'  Margoles  of  Milwaukee,  as 
winner  of  the  Hermes  3000  “Go¬ 
to  colleg-on-us”  Contest.  He  is 
a  senior  at  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  plans  to 
attend  law  school  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  He  is  editor  of  the  Colgate 
Maroon,  student  weekly,  and  is 
a  Colgate  stringer  for  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard. 


Downey  Newspaper 
Now  in  Call  Group 

Norwalk,  Calif. 

The  Downey  Live  IFire  and 
Leader  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Call  Newspapers  of  Nor¬ 
walk. 

Announcement  of  the  jiur- 
chase  of  the  41-year-old  Downey 
newspapers  from  Downey  Print¬ 
ing  &  Publishing  Co.  was  made 
by  Tom  Kirkland,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Norwalk  Call, 
Norwalk  Call  Advertiser  and 
La  Mirada  Call  Advertiser. 

David  A.  McDonald  is  now 
director  of  display  advertising 
for  all  three  associated  newspa¬ 
per  groups  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  192,000. 


George  Gedda,  ex-Army  and 
ex-Peace  Corps — from  AP  Latin 
.American  desk.  New  York,  to 

the  Richmond  bureau  staff.  Macliinist-Salesman 

John  B.  Willmann,  IFas/i-  Chicago 

ington  (D,  C.)  Post — new  presi-  Norm  Provan  has  joined  the 
dent  of  the  National  As.sociation  .sales  division  of  the  Goss  Com- 
of  Real  Estate  Editors.  pany  in  the  east  central  division. 

♦  *  *  He  entered  the  industry  in  1950, 

Gilbert  C.  Vetters — pro-  when  he  was  employed  by  the 
moted  to  national  advertising  Miehle  Company  as  a  machinist. 


El  Tiempo  Retains 
Promotion  Expert 

Jose  Lopez  Vilaboy,  former 
B  publisher  and  editor  of  Mundo 

B~,^  .Americano.  Spanish-language 

daily  in  New  York  which  has 
B  just  ceased  publication,  has  been 

named  director  of  promotions 
and  management  by  El  Tiempo, 
^  >  the  Spanish-language  daily. 

Stanley  Ross,  editor-in-chief 
of  El  Tiempo,  said  Mr.  Lopez 
J  ;  Vilaboy’s  newspaper  promotions 
/  :  j  made  him  famous  in  Cuba. 

- Mundo  Americano  failed  to 

^  appear  for  its  issue  of  Nov.  30, 

_ _ HJPH  thus  ending  a  three-month  career 

iionctl  V  I  1  in  w’hich  its  losses  were  reported 
'  I  to  have  been  about  $200,000. 
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Gay  Pauley  is  United  Press  International 
women’s  editor. 

She  travels  thousands  of  miles  every  year, 
reporting  news  about  women  and  their 
interests. 

Readers  look  to  her  popular  UPl  column, 
“Woman’s  View,"  for  entertaining,  informa¬ 
tive  news  and  comment  with  a  feminine 
angle. 


'By  Gay  Paule/’-another  big  by-line  from 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Variety  of  Projects 
Keep  Joe  Costa  Busy 

By  Rirk  F'rieiimaii 


It  was  the  niorninp  of  Oct.  24, 
1963,  and  a  proup  stood  around 
in  the  already-closed  and  now 
being’  cleane<i-out  New  York 
Sunday  Mirror  Studio,  235  E. 
45th  St. 

The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association  was  moving 
out  after  17  years  in  this  office 
(E&P,  Nov.  2,  1963,  page  48). 
So  was  the  man  in  the  center  of 
the  group,  Joe  Costa,  who  had 
just  termiaated  a  long  as.socia- 
tion  with  the  Mirror.  In  a  few 
months  he  would  also  resign  his 
long  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  NPPA,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  he  helped  found  and  guide 
for  so  many  years. 

Joe  located  a  bottle  of  Beef¬ 
eater  Gin  in  his  desk  and  made 
everybody  martinis.  The  group 
raised  their  glasses  and  Joe 
Costa  closed  the  book  on  all  the 
photojournalism  history  that  he 
had  help  make  in  this  Mirror 
office  with:  “Luck  to  all  of  us.” 

Now,  in  December,  1965,  the 
61-year-old  Joe  Costa,  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  press 
photography  in  this  country,  can 
look  back  on  the  past  two  years 
and  say:  “Many  people  may  be 
doing  more  important  work  than 
I  am  but  few  of  them  are  any 
busier.” 

Active  in  .’NPPA 

Joe  still  keeps  his  strong  ties 
with  NPPA  as  executive  editor 
of  the  monthly  National  Press 
Photographer  magazine  and  as 
a  participant  in  other  NPPA 
activities.  He  recently  toured  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of 
the  group’s  cross-country  sem¬ 
inar  faculty,  giving  lectures  in 


photojournalism. 

•And  Joe  still  generates  photo¬ 
journalism  news. 

The  most  recent  example  was 
his  appointment  as  client  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  World 
B(M>k  Encyclopedia  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  Inc.  Joe  v’isited  newspapers 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  spending  three  weeks  on 
the  road,  then  met  the  Flying 
Faculty  in  San  Francisco  for 
another  ten  days  of  trav^el. 

“I’m  obligated  to  WBESS  one 
week  out  of  every  month  as  a 
client  rep,”  Joe  explained.  “And 
I’m  .still  doing  consulting  and 
fr»*elance  photography.” 

Some  of  this  freelancing  is  for 
WBESS  itself.  Examples  of  one 
assignment  are  shown  on  this 
page. 

Joe’s  biggest  most  recent  free¬ 
lance  assignment  was  for  the 
New  York  Catholic  Archdiocese. 
He  had  to  organize  and  direct  a 
large  photo  staff  in  the  official 
pictorial  documentation  of  Pope 
Paul’s  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Joe  and  his  photographers 
worktnl  from  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  l>efore  the  Pope’s  visit  to 
the  Pope’s  departure  the  follew- 
ing  Monday  night.  The  culmina¬ 
tion  of  this  effort  will  be  a  book, 
.4  m  Instrument  of  Your  Peace. 

Other  recent  freelance  assign¬ 
ments  ranged  from  shooting  the 
cover  picture  for  the  program  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  to 


taking  all  the  pictures  in  a 
manufacturer’s  press  kit  for  a 
new  piece  of  photo  <*quipment. 

In  the  area  of  consultation, 
one  of  Joe’s  jobs  was  a  seven- 
week  .study  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  all  phases  of 
their  j)hotographic  operation. 

He’s  also  l)een  doing  writing 
and  lecturing.  For  the  current 
Quill  magazine,  Joe  took  a  look 
at  the  next  ten  years  in  press 
photography.  Recently,  he  spoke 
i»efore  the  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
Press  Club. 

Joe  has  long  been  knewn  as  a 
staunch  foe  of  Cannon  35  and 
he  frequently  appears  l)efore 
legal  groups  to  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  news  media  to  the 
har  and  l)ench. 

Famous  Photoarapbers 

Joe’s  other  major  area  of 
activity  is  as  a  member  of  the 
guiding  faculty  of  the  Famous 
Photographers  School,  Westport, 
Conn.  A  few  w'eeks  ago  the 
school  released  a  free  filmstrip- 
record  presentation  called  “Ten 
Famous  Photographers  Present 
Their  Photographs  and  Philoso¬ 
phies.” 

Each  photographer  explored 
his  own  particular  photographic 
assignment,  the  problems  he  had 
to  overcome  and  the  philosophy 
underlying  his  eventual  decision. 

In  this  film  strip,  Joe  ex¬ 
plained  how  he  photographed  a 
jet  leaving  the  deck  of  a  carrier 
at  night.  The  assignment  was 
for  the  Sylvania  Company. 

In  the  filmstrip,  Victor  Kep- 
pler,  the  narrator,  said  of  Joe: 
“Costa  is  a  news  photographer 
and  news  photographers  go 
where  the  action  is.  He  thinks 
of  photography  as  a  way  of 
making  words  count — a  way  of 
communicating  that  language 


World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Service  asked  Joe  Costa  to 
illustrate  a  story  which  had  these  two  main  points:  The  pupils  of  a 
man's  eyes  expand  when  he  sees  somethin9  good;  the  pupils  of 
man’s  eyes  contract  when  he  sees  something  bad.  To  illustrate  the 
first  point,  Joe  produced  a  pretty  girl  in  the  pupil  of  a  man’s  eye. 
To  illustrate  the  second  point,  Joe  produced  a  lousy  poker  hand  in 
the  pupil  of  a  man’s  eye. 


Joe  Costa  discusses  a  critique  of 
a  student  lesson  assignment  at  a 
recent  seminar  for  instructors  at 
the  Famous  Photographers  School, 
Westport,  Conn. 

alone  cannot  accomplish.  Costa 
is  sold  on  his  profession  as  a 
way  of  life  for  anyone  wrho  can 
see  pictures,  w'ho  has  ideas  about 
them,  and  who  knows  how  to 
take  them.  All  you  have  to  do, 
Joe  says,  is  build  a  better  mouse¬ 
trap;  and,  as  always  with  a 
saleable  product,  it’s  a  seller’s 
market.” 

Joe  added  this  in  the  film- 
.strip:  “I  hope  no  photographer 
will  have  to  learn  photography 
as  I  did — by  hit  or  miss  in  the 
flash  powder  days.  But  I’d  do  it 
all  over  again.” 

Offset  ('.omments 


Joe  was  in  Westport  recently 
to  give  a  seminar  for  the  school’s 
staff  of  instructors.  In  review¬ 
ing  lesson  assignment  critiques 
of  student  photographers,  he 
made  several  points  about  how 
the  trend  towards  offset  will 
affect  press  photographers 
around  the  country: 

“Let’s  remember  that  offset  is 
coming  into  l)eing  more  and 
more  ...  If  you  think  rotograv- 
{Continucd  on  page  44) 
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Invention-to  your  order 


You've  told  these  Kodak  inventors 
what  to  invent  even  before  they  start. 
You've  told  them  through  talks  with 
your  Technical  Sales  Representative 
and  the  way  in  which  you  have  to  use 
photographic  materials. 

Your  requirements  get  built  in, 
down  to  the  smallest  practical  details. 
Black-and-white  film  specifications, 
for  instance,  include  not  only  speed 
and  curve  shape  and  spectral  re¬ 
sponse,  but  the  type  of  chemicals 


you'd  like  to  have  the  new  film  work 
with.  Equipment,  too,  has  to  be  "built" 
to  match  the  way  you  wish  to  use  it. 

This  product-to-product  compati¬ 
bility  is  important  to  you.  Every  bit  as 
important  as  the  box-to-box  uniform¬ 
ity  of  quality  you've  come  to  expect 
of  any  Kodak  product.  It  leaves  you 
more  time  to  be  a  photographer.  It 
relieves  you  of  the  necessity  for  mak¬ 
ing  bothersome  adjustments  too  often 
required  by  less  carefully  developed 


new  products  on  the  market. 

We  place  these  requirements  upon 
our  inventors  because  we  think  this  is 
the  best  way  to  earn  your  confidence: 
By  making  the  products  you  need  and 
making  them  meet  Kodak  standards 
of  repeatability.  It's  what  you  pay  for. 
Professionally, 
you  can't  afford 
less. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Kodak 
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Joe  Costa 


(Continued  from  page  42) 

ure  is  good,  offset  is  better  .  .  . 
It  is  able  to  keep  remarkable 
detail  in  pictures,  such  as  the 
stitches  in  clothing,  the  weave 
of  a  sweater,  the  white  strands 
of  hair  in  a  person’s  head — it  is 
incredible  ...  I  tell  my  photog¬ 
raphers  they  are  now  challenged 
by  technical  competence  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  be  visual  re¬ 
porters.  With  more  newspapers 
going  to  offset,  every  defect  in 
the  print  will  show  up,  including 
the  tonal  range.” 

His  thoughts  on  offset  are  the 
latest  in  a  career  that  dates 
back  to  1920,  most  of  it  for 
newspapers.  At  the  tail  end  of 
the  Flying  Seminars,  Joe  was 
asked  if  he  missed  those  news¬ 
paper  days. 

“No,”  he  said.  “I’ve  kept  close 
enough  to  it  as  executive  editor 
of  National  Press  Photographer 
and  my  other  NPPA  activities, 
through  my  continuous  contacts 
.jvith  newspaper  people,  and 
through  my  freelance  assign¬ 
ments  such  as  the  Pope’s  visit — 
which  was  the  same  as  covering 
any  big  news  story.  I  don’t  feel 
I’ve  been  out  of  it.” 

• 

Sheriffs  Mistaken 
About  Picture  Ban 

Council  Bli'ffs,  Iowa 

SheriflPs  officers,  under  an 
incorrect  assumption  that  a 
federal  law  was  being  violated, 
arrested  John  Albright,  a  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  Nonpareil  photogra¬ 
pher-reporter,  when  he  tried  to 
take  pictures  of  an  airplane 
wreck  Nov.  6. 

Later,  they  withdrew  the 
criminal  charge  —  interfering 
with  an  officer — and  the  sheriff’s 
office  apologized  to  the  news¬ 
paper  for  the  inconvenience  the 
deputies  caused.  The  court  was 
told  the  deputies  thought  a  fed¬ 
eral  law  prohibited  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  any  airplane  crash. 

Municipal  Judge  Edward  Neil- 
son  struck  the  charge  from  the 
record  and  ordered  the  officers 
to  pay  the  court  costs. 

Reference  to  the  Air  Force 
directive  clarified  the  situation. 
Taking  pictures  of  airplane  ac¬ 
cidents,  involving  both  private 
and  military  aircraft,  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  properly  identified  news 
media  representatives. 

The  directive  states  that  if  no 
classified  material  is  exposed  in 
a  crash,  the  responsible  Air 
Force  representative  is  to  permit 
photographs.  If  classified  mate¬ 
rial  is  exposed,  this  is  to  be 
covered  or  removed,  and  then 
picture  taking  is  permitted. 


Court  Photo  Ban  Imposed  In  California 


San  Francisco 

Courtroom  photographs  and 
broadcasting  are  barred  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  under  terms  of  a  rule 
adopted  by  the  State  Judicial 
Council  The  prohibition  in¬ 
cludes  photogrraphy,  radio  and 
television  operations  during 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon 
recesses  as  well  as  during  court 
proceedings. 

The  only  exceptions  are  dur¬ 
ing  ceremonial  procee<Ungs  and 
before  or  after  daily  court  ses¬ 
sions,  which  shall  be  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  judge. 

The  new  rule  is  based  on  the 
American  Bar  Association’s 
Canon  35  and  also  on  Canon  30 
of  the  Conference  of  California 
judges.  It  was  adopted  after 


Judges  Hail 
Restrained 
Crime  News 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Voluntarj'  press  restraint  in 
covering  three  brutal  robbery- 
slayings  was  acclaimed  by  high 
court  judges  in  di.scussing  the 
fair  trial-free  press  issue  during 
a  two-day  seminar  here. 

This  made  a  fair  trial  possi¬ 
ble  and  avoided  a  head-on  colli¬ 
sion  of  press  and  courts  over 
pretrial  publicity,  the  sessions 
attended  by  representatives  of 
20  Washington  and  Idaho  daily 
newspapers  was  told. 

The  handling  of  the  Seattle 
crimes  show  there  is  a  method 
of  voluntary  self-restraint  avail¬ 
able,  Chief  Justice  Hugh  J.  Ros- 
selini  of  Washington  told  the 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

In  thanking  the  press  for  sin¬ 
cerity  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  Bench-Bar-Press  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Washington,  formed  two 
years  ago,  he  pointed  out  that 
before  the  Seattle  trial  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  separate  trials  was 
argued  before  the  supreme 
court.  This  was  based  on  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  two  men  in 
which  each  accused  the  other  of 
firing  fatal  shots. 

Justice’s  Request 

Feeling  that  inflammatory  con¬ 
tents  of  the  statements  would 
tend  to  prejudice  potential  ju¬ 
rors,  Justice  Rosselini  personal¬ 
ly  asked  the  press  to  withhold 
details  of  these  statements  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  they  were  read  in 
the  Supreme  Court  hearing. 

This  request  was  followed.  De- 


a  public  hearing  last  April  29. 

Assemblyman  George  Willson, 
only  member  of  the  Judicial 
Council  to  vote  against  the 
rule,  is  leading  a  fight  to  have 
the  Legislature  nullify  it. 

The  inclusive  three-point  rule 
was  adopted  on  the  basis  of  the 
court  management  committee’s 
report  covering  six  points.  The 
study  noted  that  a  rule  is  man¬ 
datory  and  a  canon  is  not. 

Among  considerations  listed 
by  the  committee  was  “the  fact 
that  a  person  being  photo¬ 
graphed  or  his  voice  and  speech 
mannerisms  recorded  for  broad¬ 
cast  to  his  friends  and  neighbors 
almost  invariably  has  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  behavior  of  the  per¬ 
son.  .  .  .  The  hidden  camera 


tails  of  the  statements  were  re¬ 
ported  fully  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  trial,  which  ended  in  first 
degree  murder  convictions  for 
both  men. 

Press  handling  of  the  Seattle 
case  also  was  hailed  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Charles  Stafford. 
He  described  voluntary  restraint 
as  the  greatest  recognition  of 
the  right  of  press  freedom,  add¬ 
ing:  “The  press  gained  in  stat¬ 
ure.  It  gave  away  nothing.” 

Howard  Cleavinger,  managing 
editor,  Spo^'anc  (Wash.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  said  he  felt  it  was  asking  too 
much  of  the  press  to  withhold 
information  made  public  in  an 
open  court  hearing. 

But  he  also  pointed  out  that 
there  should  be  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  between  reporter 
and  judge.  He  explained  it  is 
wholly  ethical  for  a  reporter  to 
ask  the  judge  to  explain  a  rul¬ 
ing  or  decision  but  he  should 
never  comment  on  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Reporter’s  Needs 

Jerry  Bergsman,  courthouse 
reporter,  Seattle  Times,  ob- 
sen'ed  that  the  reporter  must 
always  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  case, 
even  as  to  confessions. 

This  was  described  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  report  properly  on  a 
case  and  keep  it  in  perspective. 
He  said  the  'Times  is  voluntarily 
withholding  pre-trial  informa¬ 
tion  on  most  confessions  and  in¬ 
flammatory  statements. 

Alfred  'T.  Goodwin,  associate 
justice,  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
and  chairman,  Oregon  Press- 
Bar  Committee,  emphasized  the 
Sixth  Amendment  guarantees  of 
rights  to  “the  guilty  as  well  as 
the  innocent,  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor,  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good.” 

He  believes  potential  preju¬ 
dicial  effects  of  publicity  far  in 


may  be  non-distracting  a-  long 
as  pictures  are  never  shown,  but 
after  the  secret  is  out  the  actors 
know  they  are  ‘on  camera’  even 
though  the  instrument  is  con¬ 
cealed.” 

While  modern  technology  has 
made  it  possible  to  take  pictures 
unobtrusively,  it  was  declared 
that  actual  practice  in  the 
courtroom  is  otherwise. 

Intense  competition  is  an  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  news  photogra¬ 
pher  is  “indefatigable  and  ir¬ 
repressible  as  he  attem))ts  to 
maneuver  his  camera  and  his 
subject  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a 
better  picture,”  the  i-eport  said. 
“The  judge  has  enough  to  do 
without  watching  the  camera- 


advance  of  a  trial  probably  are 
largely  dissipated  “unless  the 
press  continues  drum  boating  up 
to  the  trial’s  start.” 

Judge’s  Warning 

Judge  Rosellini,  committee 
chairman,  warned  that  if  court 
or  legislative  limits  are  im¬ 
posed  on  pre-trial  press  cover¬ 
age  “it  will  be  to  the  detriment 
of  all  concerned.” 

Judge  Goodwin  of  Oregon 
pointed  out  there  is  no  place  in 
the  administration  of  justice  for 
either  prosecutor  or  defense  at¬ 
torney  to  try  to  manipulate  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

While  no  means  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  measure  the  possible 
damage  from  press  publicity, 
confessions  are  the  most  damag¬ 
ing  of  all  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  he  declared. 

Judge  Charles  Stafford  said 
that  the  necessary  balance  be¬ 
tween  free  press  and  fair  trial 
amendments  will  come  from 
wisdom  and  understanding.  And 
this  balance  will  depend  upon 
the  attitudes  of  the  bench,  bar 
and  press. 

Overtime  sessions  with  full 
attendance  from  start  to  finish 
were  credited  to  the  excellent 
seminar  faculty  by  Paul  Conrad, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers.  The  members 
included  three  state  supreme 
court  judges,  three  superior 
court  judges,  a  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  and  five  attorneys  as  well 
as  several  newsmen. 

Most  every  phase  of  press  and 
bar  involvement  came  before  the 
seminar.  The  Bench-Bar-Press 
Committee,  now  at  work  on  a 
statement  of  principles  and 
guidelines  for  court  coverage 
and  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  plans  future  sessions  with 
weekly  newspapermen  and  with 
broadcast  newsmen. 
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i3  is  unquestionably  the 
efiex  ever  produced.  To 
a  rapid  shutter  and 
le-exposure  prevention, 
isation,  a  closeup  expo¬ 
sure-factor  indicator  and  expanded  distance  scales, 
making  the  C33  faster  and  easier  to  handle,  and 
more  versatile  than  any  other  twin-lens  reflex. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Mamiya  twin-lens  ac¬ 
cessories,  the  C33  also  accepts  an  accessory  back 
for  the  new  24-exposure  220  roll  film.  The  C33  is 
$285  with  80mm  f2.8  lens;  less  lens,  $195.50.  The 
220  accessory  back  is  priced  at  $16. 

The  Standard  Mamiya  C22  has  all  the  basic 
features  of  the  C33,  except  for  the  film  crank  and 
expanded  scales.  It  is  $65.50  lower  in  price,  and 
also  accepts  the  220  back. 

See  your  camera  dealer  for  details,  or  write: 
Mamiya  Div.  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533 


miya  twin-lens  reflex  has 
id  the  "workhorse"  of  the 
photographer  since  the 
model,  an  affectionate 
nowledgement  of  its 
’ged  dependability, 
ppellation  has  continued 
1  several  model  changes, 
he  basic  feature  of  lens 
'.  With  each  model. 


Promotion 

(Conthmed  from  />«</<’  18) 


PEOPLE,  PAPERS  —  “Chi- 
(•aRt'’s  People  and  Pai)ers,”  a 
measurement  of  newspaper  au¬ 
diences  in  Chicag'o,  has  l)een  i-e- 
leased  by  the  Chiraffo  Suti- 
Tim-es  and  Dnihj  .\ewit.  Pre¬ 
pared  for  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Research, 
Inc.,  the  study  pre.sents  a  “valid 
estimate  of  the  average  numb«‘r 
of  reader-households  reached  by 
each  of  the  four  metropolitan 
newspapers;  measures  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  audience  duplication ; 
and  evaluates  the  coverage  of 
newspaper  combinations  in 
terms  of  the  character  of  the 
audience  reached.” 

*  ♦  * 

FOOD  —  A  New  York  Timca 
brochure,  “Who’s  advertising 
food  products  these  days  in  the 
New  York  Times?”  lists  all  foo«l 
product  advertisers  in  the  Times 
for  the  first  six  months  of  19»?5, 
reproduces  a  montape  of  food 
advertisements.  The  brochure  is 
in  newspaper  pa)re-size  format. 

*  *  >ii 

SECOND  BEST  —  “If  you 
can’t  beat  ’em,  get  rid  of  ’em!” 
That’s  the  theme  of  the  current 
“Miami  Secede”  campaign  l)eing 
run  in  business  publications  by 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
Times.  Membership  certificates 
in  the  “Committee  for  the  Seces¬ 
sion  of  Miami  from  Florida” 
and  “Miami  Secede”  campaign 


NEWSPAPER 

BINGO! 

A  sure-fire  triple-barrelled 
promotion!  Everybody  gets 
into  the  act!  .  .  .  Reader. 
Advertiser  and  Newspaper! 
Learn  how  your  paper  can 
cash-in  on  one  of  the  most 
lucrative,  self -liquidating 
promotions  ever  devised  for 
weekly  or  daily  newspapers. 
WRITE! 

JAY  KASHUK  ASSOCIATES 

924  Lincoln  Rood  Moll 
Miami  Boock,  Norido  33139 


buttons  are  sent  to  those  re- 
(juesting  membership.  A  series 
of  direct  mailings  to  primary' 
prospects  include  ballpoint  pens 
for  writing  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  American  flags,  and  pre¬ 
addressed  enveloiies  for  mailing 
in.sertion  orders.  The  campaign 
has  drawn  membership  requests 
from  as  far  as  Califoniia  and 
Oregon,  as  well  as  a  surprising 
number  from  Miami. 

*  *  * 

FOOTBALL  —  For  the  fifth 
.straight  year,  the  Detroit  Sews 
has  brought  all  of  the  boys 
named  on  its  .\11-State  High 
School  Football  Team,  with  their 
coaches,  to  be  honored  guests  at 
the  Detroit  Chapter  National 
Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of 
Fame  Awards  Banquet.  Troiihies 
weiv  presented  to  each  player 
by  News  pre))  sports  writer  ,Iohn 
Walter.  .K  trophy  was  given  to 
Elmer  Engel,  Bay  City  Central 
High  coach,  as  “Coach  of  the 
Year.” 

The  .speaker  was  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  U.  S.  Congressman  from 
Michigan  and  three-letter  foot¬ 
ball  player  from  University  of 
Michigan  in  1982,  .88,  and  84. 
Gail  Smith,  General  Motors  di- 
i-ector  of  advertising,  seiwed  as 
m.c.  for  the  program. 

*  *  * 

SHOPPING  CENTERS  —  A 
complete  summary  of  shopping 
centers  in  metropolitan  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  has  been  compiled 
by  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Springfield  New.spapers. 
The  summary  is  presented  in 
portfolio  form,  and  includes  sep¬ 
arate  pages  for  each  center,  list¬ 
ing  names  of  stores,  number  of 
units,  parking  capacity  and  dis¬ 
tance  fiom  downtown. 

• 

Profits  Insurefl 

Win.ston-Salem,  N.  C. 

For  the  fifth  year,  profits 
from  v’ending  machines  at  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  are  lieing 
applied  by  the  company  to  pre¬ 
miums  on  insurance  for  em¬ 
ployes.  This  year’s  profits  are 
about  $2,300. 
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Kentiirky  Press  Seeks 
Seerelary-iVfaiiafser 

Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Kentucky  Press  As.socia- 
tion  is  set'king  a  secretary-man¬ 
ager  to  fill  the  i)ost  to  be  va¬ 
cated  by  the  retirement  of  Vic¬ 
tor  R.  Portmann  who  has  held 
the  position  for  almost  25  years. 

The  group  became  a  trade 
organization  in  1942.  During 
that  year,  a  central  office  was 
e.stablished  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  with  Mr.  Portmann 
as  .secretary-manager.  Under 
Prof.  Portmann,  the  central  of¬ 
fice  has  prov'ided  information 
and  ser\’ed  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
metho<ls.  It  has  advised  mem¬ 
bers  on  points  of  law,  enabling 
the  association  to  jnevent  en¬ 
actment  of  anti-newspai)er  laws 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
ethical  jounialism. 

Through  the  central  office, 
memliers  have  received  aid  on 
legal  problems,  employment, 
circulation  development,  the 
.sale  of  advertising,  equiiiment 
modernization  and  improved  of¬ 
fice  methods. 

• 

Blade  RtM'eplioiiist 
Gets  Handieap  Award 

Mrs.  Ardath  Beckett,  editorial 
department  receptionist  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  recently  received 
an  award  as  Toledo’s  outstand¬ 
ing  handicapiied  employe  of  the 
year. 

Stricken  with  polio  when  she 
was  eight,  Mrs.  Beckett  started 
as  a  librarian  for  the  Toledo 
Scws-Bec  in  1933,  working  there 
until  the  paner  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  in  1938.  She  went  to  work 
in  the  library  of  the  Toledo 
Times  ami  since  1954  has  been 
an  editorial  assistant  for  the 
Blade. 

Mrs.  Beckett  recently  observed 
the  17th  anniversary’  of  her 
marriage  to  William  C.  Beckett, 
statistics  manager  of  the  Toledo- 
Lucas  County  Port  Authority. 

• 

Thomson  Acquires 
South  Dakota  Paper 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak, 

The  Mitchell  Daily  Republic, 
the  Mitchell  Publishing  Co,  and 
Modern  Stationers  have  been 
purchased  by  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Inc,,  headquartered  in 
Chicago,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  Mrs.  Florence  K. 
Ronald,  president  of  the  Mitchell 
organization. 

St.  Clair  L.  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  managing 
director  of  Thomson,  said  there 
will  be  no  changes  in  personnel 
or  policies  of  the  Daily  Republic. 

Thomson  Newspapers  now 
operates  in  12  cities  in  the 
United  States. 


Line  Nets 
Dinners  for 
All  Hands 

San  Francisco 

A  line  of  type  in  Herb  Caen’s 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  column 
is  credited  with  bestirring  the 
greatest  display  of  hospitality 
to  service  men  since  World 
War  11. 

The  line  tucked  into  the  col¬ 
umnist’s  Tuesday,  Nov.  23  re¬ 
port  merely'  stated  that  persons 
willing  to  have  .serv'icemen  as 
Thanksgiving  dinner  guests 
.should  call  the  Navy  League  at 
such  a  jihone  number. 

By  Thanksgiving  eve  the  num- 
lier  had  lieen  blacke<l  out  by  the 
rush  of  calls  and  every  ambula¬ 
tory  Navy,  Army,  .4ir  Corps 
ami  Marine  in  port  had  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  turkey  dinner. 

That  included  the  crews  of 
three  aircraft  carriers.  One  of 
the.se,  the  Ranger,  was  then  at 
sea  but  due  in  port  Nov.  25.  The 
Midway  had  arrived  here  just 
a  few  days  before  after  months 
of  service  off  Vietnam. 

Phone  calls  were  referred  au¬ 
tomatically  to  the  USO  and 
other  agencies  as  the  guest  list 
grew.  The  armed  services  and 
evei-y  military  hospital  in  the 
area  listed  dinner  offerings  as 
long  as  there  were  men  avail¬ 
able. 

At  5  p.m.  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  all  personnel  in 
the  area  had  been  invited  to 
dinner.  Hospitable  citizens  had 
spent  hours  on  the  phone,  often 
in  vain  efforts  to  obtain  guests. 

A  retiml  admiral  and  an 
Army  major  general  were 
among  those  who  could  not  be 
supplied  with  honorees  on  the 
holiday,  reported  Jerry  Bund- 
.sen,  leg-man  for  Herb  Caen. 

Nor  could  local  sources  sup¬ 
ply  guests  for  a  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
resident  who  telephoned  an  of¬ 
fer  to  fly  his  plane  into  San 
Francisco  to  take  six  service 
men  to  his  home. 

• 

Miller  Buys  Paper 

Warren,  Mich. 

Purchase  of  the  weekly  IVar- 
ren-Centcr  Line  Times  by  War¬ 
ren  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  was 
announced  Nov.  18.  Editor  and 
Publisher  is  Richard  P.  Miller, 
.son  of  Philip  F.  Miller,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Royal  Oak 
Daily  Tribune.  They,  with  Wat¬ 
son  T.  Brown,  business  manager 
of  the  Tribune,  are  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  Warren  Publishing 
Co.  The  new  editor  has  been 
acting  night  telegraph  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter. 
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CAl  VOUA'  * 


How  Abitibi  researchers 
study  paper  formation  to  produce 
improved  newsprint 

Researchers  will  never  admit  that  something  can't  be  made  better. 

Ours  are  no  exception.  They  go  to  great  lengths  to  find  ways  to  improve 
our  newsprint.  Here  is  an  example. 

The  strength  and  printing  qualities  of  newsprint  depend  largely  upon 
fibre  formation.  The  eagle-like  naked  eye,  in  combination  with  a  light, 
can  get  some  idea  of  a  paper’s  formation.  But  that  was  not  good  enough 
for  our  researchers.  They  acquired  a  very  special  machine  for  their  purpose. 

Now,  from  the  graphs  recorded  by  this  machine,  they  can  monitor  and 
determine  quantitatively  the  effects  of  our  experiments  on  formation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint  research  plays  a  vital  role. 

It  always  has.  It  always  will. 

ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


cn  UNNUrCHED  PaODUCIION  WIIH  MmTYPE  “UP  TIME’'  SYSTEMS 


BOOST  noDuam  Of 
COMPUX  COMfOSmOK 
WITH  IHTBITm  MlXUtS 


Setting  mixed  composition  at  a  profit  is 
a  challenge.  You  can  do  it  with  a  modern 
Intertype  system  based  on  tape  operated 
mixers.  They  set  mixed  composition  at 
straight  matter  speed.  Their  time  proven 
simplicity  of  design  reduces  mainte* 
nance,  keeps  them  on  "Up  Time"  year 
after  year.  □  Make  Intertype  Mixers  the 
keystone  of  a  modern,  dependable  type¬ 
setting  system.  Ask  your  Intertype  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  how  converting  to 
an  intertype  system  will  be  a  profitable 
investment.  Intertype  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Harris-intertype  Corporation,  360 
Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201 


S«t  tot  Intsrtyps  N«w«  QotMc  and  Fuf’irs  familiM 


Plant  *  Equipment 


At  a  total  cost  of  $21,000,000,  majority  of  the  three  lowest 
Britain’s  Birmingham  Post  and  basements  in  the  works  section 
Mail  Ltd.,  now  has  the  most  of  the  building,  the  press  hall  has 
advanced  newspaper  building  a  total  area  of  28,000  sq.  ft. 
and  plant  in  Europe,  and  one  of  Present  installation  consists  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  nine  5-unit  “Viceroy”  Rotary 
world.  presses  (Cost:  $5,040,000)  ar- 

Proving  that  all  British  pub-  ranged  in  3  jiairs  and  3  single 
lishing  enterprise  is  not  in  lines.  The  ])airs  of  presses  are 
Fleet  Street,  London,  the  new  coupled  together  for  additional 
headquarters  for  four  provincial  production  facilities  at  unit 
newspapers  —  the  Birmingham  floor  level.  Five  double  folders 
Post,  Evening  Mail  &  Dispatch,  and  four  single  folders  give  a 
Sports  Argus,  and  Sunday  Mer-  total  of  14  deliveries  and  pro- 
run/— has  l)een  designed  to  the  vide  for  a  maximum  product  of 
last  detail  as  a  modern,  func-  up  to  40  broadsheet  pages, 
tional  and  fully  integrated  build¬ 
ing  equipped  to  provide  the  most  (.olor  Poirniial 

up-to-date  newspaper  produc-  framework  of  each  of  the 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  existing  5  unit  lines  is  already 

Work  on  the  new  build-  extended  to  take  a  sixth  unit,  a 

ing  m  106-  ^d  was  completed  dummy  stanchion  being  built  in 
last  month  when  the  1,400  per-  support  the  letterset  color 
sons  employed  by  the  company  units  to  be  added  at  a  later  date, 
moved  from  New  Street  to  Two  of  these  units  will  be 
Colmore  Circus,  Birmingham,  counted  on  the  beams  over  the 

where  they  were  housed  m  a  black  units  in  front  of  the  folder 
213  ft.  tower  block  which  pro-  .  ,  , 

vides  a  total  floor  area  of  483,000  I’*’*'"®-  and  will  permit 

sq.  ft.  and  30  loading  positions  colors  to  be  printed  on  one 

for  newspaper  delivery  vans.  of  the  two  webs  or  alter- 

PRESS  ROOM :  Occupying  the  natively  four  colours  on  one  side 


The  Birmingham  Post  &  Mail  Ltd's  new  $21,000,000  tower  blocic. 

of  one  web  after  perfecting  in  a  number  of  interesting  arrange- 
black.  ments  and  features. 

In  addition  to  the  letterset  The  heavy  arch  type  of  “Vice¬ 
color,  the  development  of  which  roy”  design  includes  a  new  ink 
has  lieen  going  on  for  many  mist  filter  and  extraction  sys- 
months,  the  new  presses  include  tern  used  on  Crabtree  presses 

for  the  first  time.  The  plate 
-  locking  mechanism  is  of  the  im- 

proved  wheel  and  pinion  type 
**  ^  and  operates  in  conjunction  with 

the  head  and  tail  clamp  mechan- 
, S  ism.  The  stagger  angle  of  the 
—  cylinders  is  so  arranged  that 

_ — --“T  common  pre-printed  reels  may 

^  *■"  —  be  used  for  intersetting  purposes 

w  on  either  as  drawn  or  opposite 

hand  presses.  The  latest  design 
of  Crabtree  blanket  lock  is  em- 
ployed  on  the  impression  cylin- 
ders. 

^  ^  non-stop  late  news  device  is 

Palso  included.  It  is  carried  on  a 

separate  framework  and  a  full 
size  impression  cylinder  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Below  the  impression 
cylinder  are  two  independent 
shafts  which  each  carry  the 
fudge  heads  for  late  news  print¬ 
ing.  Each  shaft  incorporates  a 
friction  clutch,  the  engagement 
of  which  is  controlled  by  a  hand 
wheel,  thus  bringing  the  shaft 
smoothly  up  to  press  speed  and 
in  correct  register. 

Imprf>ved  Flexibility 

A  mechanical  interlock  is  pro¬ 
vided  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  bring  both  shafts  into  print¬ 
ing  position  simultaneously. 
Above  the  impression  cylinder 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Open-plan  editorial  department  houses  two  newspaper  staffs.  The  library  is  on  the  higher  mezzanine. 
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there  is  a  separate  shaft  on 
which  the  seal  printing  device  is 
mounted.  This  independent  seal 
shaft  pives  greatly  improved 
flexibility  for  positioning  the 
late  news  and  seal  printing  in 
any  position  across  the  width 
of  the  paper. 

Five  of  the  press  lines  are 
equipped  with  three  aim  semi¬ 
automatic  flying  paster  reel- 
stands  with  running  belt  tension. 
The  reel  stands  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  presses  are  equipped 
with  running  belt  tension  and 
high  speed  pasting  mechanism, 
can  be  added  as  and  when  re¬ 
quired. 

roMiNisiNG-ENGRAViNG :  The.se 
departments  are  situated  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  work  section. 
The  composing  room  occupies 
the  majority  of  this  area  with 
the  process  department  on  the 
north-east  aspect.  Also  sited  in 
this  area  are  other  allied  depart¬ 
ments  to  provide  an  integratetl 
series  of  operations. 

Composing  machines  consist  of 
37  Linotypes,  15  Intertype  ma¬ 
chines,  pro%'iding  a  battery^  of 
52  linecasting  machines.  Two 
new  Mo<lel  ‘M’  Ludlow  machines 
are  to  l)e  installe<l  bringing  the 
total  to  six.  These  will  be  the 
first  Mixlel  ‘M’  Ludlows  to  be 
installed  in  a  British  newsiiajier 
office. 

Computer  Battery 

To  increase  the  typesetting 
capacity  of  the  composing  room, 
a  Linasec  II  Computer  is  on 
order.  It  will  operate  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  four  existing  tape- 
operated  linecasting  machines. 

further  machine,  an  Intertype 
“Monarch,”  is  also  on  order, 
making  an  initial  computer  bat¬ 
tery  of  five  linecasting  n>achines. 
For  perforating  the  non-justified 
tape  to  feed  the  computer  exist¬ 
ing  Fairchild  keylxiards  will  he 
utilised. 

editorial:  The  main  hall 


covers  an  area  of  21,000  sq.  ft., 
and  extends  through  two  stories 
with  individual  offices  arranged 
around  the  perimeter  of  a  large 
open-plan  area.  This  central 
area  receives  natural  light  from 
a  roof  light.  This  is  made  up  by 
a  series  of  space  frames  of  tubu¬ 
lar  steel  with  rows  of  north-light 
glazing  incorporated  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fluorescent  .strip  light¬ 
ing. 

The  higher  mezzanine  levels 
around  the  editorial  contain  the 
library,  Sunday  Mercury  edi¬ 
torial,  and  conference  rooms. 
The  main  hall  is  occupied  by 
both  the  morning  paper  and  the 
ev^ening  paper  staff,  each  taking 
up  half  the  area.  Similar  layouts 
for  each  staff  have  been  pro¬ 
vided,  these  comprising  a  sec¬ 
tion  for  reporters,  feature  staffs, 
artists,  news  editors,  picture  edi¬ 
tors,  copy  takers,  copy  reatlers 
and  sport  writers.  The  layout 
provides  a  natural  flow  of  copy 
to  the  adjacent  composing  room. 
Senior  editorial  staffs  occupy 
the  perimeter  offices. 

The  telegraph  rooni  is  situated 
lietween  the  eilitorial  department 
and  the  composing  room  and  the 
copy  conveying  sy.stem  lietween 
the  three  departments  is  com- 
jirisetl  of  drag  band  conveyors 
and  Lamson  tulies. 

AP  Service  Taken 

TELECOMMl’NK’ATlON.s :  Pro¬ 

duction  of  a  modern  newspaper 
depends  largely  on  the  speed 
and  accuracy  given  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  transmission  of  news 
items.  The  telecommunications 
department  combines  the  wire 
room — it  takes  British  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  Associated  Press 
foreigpi  news  services — for  han¬ 
dling  copy  and  the  telephoto 
room  for  the  reception  and 
transmission  of  pictures,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  own  maintenance 
workshop  and  photographic 
darkroom.  It  is  situated  adjacent 
to  the  editorial  area,  the  comp 
room  and  photographic  depart¬ 
ments,  the  latter  comprising 
eight  darkrooms.  Of  the  eight 
darkrooms  four  are  used  solely 


*  FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 
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HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVEm  south,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL.  OR  3-6260 


for  35  m.m.  working,  two  foi- 
35  m.m.  and  full  plate,  leaving 
two  for  later  expansion  in  the 
form  of  color  processing. 

*  *  * 

Princess  Margaret  was  made 
an  honorary,  card  carrying  trade 
union  member  when  she  visited 
the  jilant  on  opening  day  and 
started  the  presses,  a  job  norm¬ 
ally  reserv’ed  for  the  powerful 
National  Society  of  Operative 
Printers  and  Assistants. 

21  Offset  Presses 
To  Produce  Weeklies 

Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Pioneer  Publishing  Company 
of  Oak  Park  is  completing  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  10-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press,  giving  it 
a  total  of  21  offset  printing  units. 

Pioneer  officials  .said  the  new 
press  in  its  St.  Charles,  Ill.  plant 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  9(5  page 
tabloid  size  newspaper  or  a  (54 
page  folded  full  size  newspaper 
in  a  single  run.  It  will  he 
e(iuipi)ed  with  an  automatic 
jjastei-  with  digital  computer. 

Pioneer  publishes  18  weekly 
community  newspapers  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  North  Shore,  western  and 
northwestern  .suburbs  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  130,000. 

The  new  Urbanite  will  enable 
Pioneer  to  increase  its  hourly 
jirinting  inqiressions  from  45,- 
000  to  100,000  when  all  10  of 
the  Urbanite  units  are  used  in 
combination  with  Pioneer’s  six 
unit  .Miehle  press  and  five  unit 
Goss  Suburban  press. 

• 

TTS  Product  Manager 

The  appointment  of  Robert  C. 
Miller  as  product  manager  of 
Teletypesetter  (TTS)  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  announced  by 
Howard  Carstensen,  manager  of 
marketing  and  sales  for  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation.  He  will 
replace  K.  A.  Sylvester  who  has 
retired. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN ‘RIGGERS 

(fwan 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.  Y. 
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Printing  School 
Adds  Journalism 
To  Curriculum 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  School  of  Printing  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Ti-chnol- 
ogy  has  added  a  “fourth  dimen¬ 
sion”  to  its  curriculum — a  jour¬ 
nalism-printing  study.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prepare  students  for 
positions  on  smaller  news|)apers, 
with  company  jiublications  and 
in  P.R.  areas. 

Hector  Sutherland,  director  of 
the  School  of  Printing,  .said  six 
.students  are  enrolled  this  fall 
for  the  initial  journalism  offer¬ 
ings.  Because  of  space  limita¬ 
tions,  the  new  curriculum  won’t 
show  any  real  growth  in  the 
number  of  students  until  RIT 
moves  to  its  new  $54  million 
campus  two  years  from  now,  he 
said. 

\V.  Frederick  Craig,  a  member 
of  tlie  PIT  printing  staff  for  the 
past  four  years  and  a  veteran 
of  the  weekU’  newspaper  field, 
is  directing  the  new  curriculum. 

He  began  his  career  with  his 
father’s  weekly  paper  in  Reedy, 
West  Virginia,  was  a  printer  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  II 
and  was  graduated  from  West 
Virginia  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1952. 
H“  also  worked  for  the  Mont- 
gomerii  (West  Va.)  Herald. 
Berkley  Newspapers  Corp.  and 
the  Fayette  Tribune  at  Oak  Hill. 
West  Va. 

At  the  initial  level  students 
receive  a  grounding  in  printing 
technology  and  are  introduced 
during  the  second  year  to  the 
fundamentals  of  journalistic 
writing,  photography  and  news¬ 
paper  production  practices. 

The  final  two  years  of  the 
program  develop  the  more  spe¬ 
cialized  skills  in  major  areas  and 
a  broad  range  of  elected  courses 
in  related  subjects  are  added  to 
meet  the  individual  student’s 
needs  and  interests. 

The  courses  which  have  been 
planned  thus  far  include  news- 
photography,  editorial  writing, 
feature  writing,  business  and 
industrial  writing,  community 
journalism,  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment,  laws  of  the  press,  radio 
and  television  writing  and  ad- 
v’ertising  management. 

Journalism-printing  is  one  of 
four  major  programs  leading  to 
the  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  the  School  of  Printing.  The 
other  three  are  area  general 
printing,  printing  management 
and  printing  technology. 

Currently,  there  are  more 
than  400  full-time  students  i® 
the  School  of  Printing  at  RIT- 
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Offset  Publishers  Learn 
About  Co-op  Printing  Plant 


liv  Donald  E.  Hill 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Sucli  is  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  tif  the  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  that  within  a 
few'  years  a  community  with 
fewer  than  2,500  persons  will 
l»e  unable  to  support  a  news¬ 
paper,  William  E.  Branen,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  (Wis.) 
Standard  Press,  said  recently. 

Mr.  Branen,  who  is  president 
of  Southern  Lakes  Publishers, 
a  cooperative  area  press  organi¬ 
zation  in  southern  Wisconsin 
which  publishes  the  Standard 
Press  and  seven  community 
weeklies,  spoke  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Midwest  Newspaper 
Offset  Printers’  Conference  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

He  explained  to  the  84  editors 
and  publishers  of  offset  news¬ 
papers  from  eight  midwest  and 
southwest  .states  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  range  of  the  Southern 
Lakes  papers  is  from  1,600  to 
6,000.  He  believes  one  answer 
to  increasing  i)roduction  costs 
is  the  cooperative  area  press. 

All  .sessions  of  the  two-day 
conference  were  open  discussion 
during  which  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  offset  newspapers  had 
an  opportunity  to  share  knowl¬ 
edge  and  exchange  information. 

The  iiu‘eting  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  university’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  the  Missouri 
Press  As.sociation,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Division. 

Kqually  Owned  Company 

Southern  Lakes  Publishers 
was  a  pioneering  arrangement 
in  which  individually  owned  and 
actively  competing  newspapers 
cooperated  to  establish  a  central 
printing  plant.  It  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion  equally  owned  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers,  and  pro¬ 
vides  only  printing  and  photo¬ 


graphic  facilities,  Mr.  Branen 
explained. 

The  central  plant  purchases  in 
quantity  lots  and  .sells  materials 
and  supplies  at  cost  to  the  group. 
All  other  aspects  of  production 
and  sales  ai-e  the  concern  of 
individual  newspapers. 

Each  paper  provides  the  cen¬ 
tral  plant  with  page  pasteups, 
which  are  delivered  to  the  plant 
according  to  schedule.  In  return 
for  .services  rendered,  the  cen¬ 
tral  plant  charges  each  indi¬ 
vidual  new’spaper  and  mails  a 
monthly  statement. 

Since  service  and  not  profit  is 
the  central  plant’s  purpose,  Mr. 
Branen  emphasized  that  one  of 
the  major  difficulties  with  cen¬ 
tral  plant  operation  is  “how  not 
to  show  a  jirofit.” 

Southern  Lakes  is  still  in  the 
process  of  devising  a  cost  and 
e.stimate  sy.stem  which  will  ac¬ 
curately  and  reliably  determine 
the  breakeven  point  for  central 
plant  seiwices.  Howev'er,  last 
year  the  central  plant  showed  a 
])rofit  of  $12,000,  which  was 
I'eturnefl  to  the  seven  owner 
new’spapers  in  the  form  of  a 
rebate  on  total  value  of  service 
provided  each  newspaper. 

Uompcl(‘  with  Shopper 

Mr.  Branen  .said  Southern 
Lakes  was  organized  three  years 
ago  to  compete  with  a  throw- 
aw’ay  shopper  that  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  25,000,  more  than  the 
combined  circulations  of  the 
seven  weeklies. 

Since  the  cooperative  area 
l)ress  was  organized  average 
circulation  increase  for  the 
grouji  has  lieen  40  percent.  Cir¬ 
culation  of  one  paper  has  risen 
more  than  100  percent. 

In  order  to  compete  effectively 
with  the  weekly  shopper,  the 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  MODERNIZATION 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


group  combined  classified  sec¬ 
tions  to  produce  a  .supplement. 
Printed  on  colored  paper,  the 
8  to  12  page  section  is  made  up 
according  to  community  and  dis¬ 
tributed  weekly  wtth  each  mem¬ 
ber  paper  regardless  of  circula¬ 
tion. 

So  that  publishers  could  judge 
the  success  of  the  cooperative 
area  press,  Mr.  Branen  produced 
the  following  figures  for  circula¬ 
tions  of  more  than  800  but  less 
than  6,000.  He  urged  his  lis¬ 
teners  to  compare  them  with 
their  costs. 

Spoilage  percentage,  4.4 ; 
plate-negative  cost  per  regular 
page,  $2.85 ;  paper  per  1,000 
regular  pages,  $1.45,  including 
ink;  press  work  per  1,500  run 
(overhead  included)  $12;  half¬ 
tones,  minimum  size,  $2.50; 
profit  on  classified,  72  percent. 

James  L.  Vance,  production 
manager  of  the  Worthington 
(Minn.)  Daily  Globe,  leading  a 
roundtable  discussion,  said 
“newspapers  are  a  mirror  of  the 
times  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished,  and  in  spite  of  claims  to 
the  contrary,  they  are  still  the 
most  effective  means  by  which 
attention  can  be  focused  on  the 
area  where  business  is  actually 
conducted. 

The  Daily  Globe  runs  two  pic¬ 
tures  each  week  in  full  color 
at  an  average  cost  including 
paper  waste  of  $60.  He  .said  the 
average  cost  of  an  additional 


four  color  picture  is  $18. 

Robert  B.  Wellington,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Ottawa 
(Kans.)  Herald  led  a  discussion 
on  new  equipment  and  methods. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Herald 
is  a  test  operation  for  Harris 
Newspapers  of  Hutchinson, 
Kans.  He  said  he  had  been  sell¬ 
ing  used  offset  plates  to  farmers 
to  line  chicken  houses  and  had 
about  saturated  the  market. 
Asking  for  suggestions  for  used 
plate  outlets,  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  supplied  with  three  poten¬ 
tial  markets. 

Jack  L.  Theiss,  of  Theiss  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Kirkwood,  Mo., 
explained  a  camera  installed  in 
his  plant  that  produces  screened 
positive  pictures  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  the  page 
I)asteup  and  photographed  as 
line  copy.  No  photo  darkroom  is 
necessary  and  several  screen 
sizes  are  available. 


PM  Appointed 


Salem,  Ore. 

1.  (Isaias)  O.  Marques,  re¬ 
cently  business-proiluction  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clarke  Publishing 
Co.,  Portland,  has  been  named 
l)roduction  manager  of  the 
Statesman-.] ournal  Newspapers 
here.  He  succeeds  the  late  Frank 
Lorenz. 

Mr.  Marques,  41,  was  with 
the  Virgil  Pinkley  Newspapers 
in  California. 


GET  OFFSET  BENEFITS 

With  LOW-COST 

CHEMICAL  ENGRAVING 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Wlllitm  Ginibarq — Coniultinq  Engineer  •  Herold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Why  change  printing  processes  to  obtain  offset  advantages 
in  your  newspaper  operation?  Install  an  Imperial  chemical 
engraving  plant  and  use  your  present  press  equipment. 
Use  camera  type  and  paper  paste-up  processes;  get  in¬ 
creased  business  opportunities  and  advertiser  and  cus¬ 
tomer  appeal.  Let  an  Imperial  photoengraving  engineer 
present  the  facts.  Write. 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

CHICAGO  60650  .  PHILADELPHIA  19134  .  NEW  YORK  10007 
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See  your  Huber  representative 


J.M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

Ink  Division  •  Hillside,  N.J. 


THE  $2  MILLION  BUHON— Peter  S.  Miller  and  Joan  Miller, 
grandchildren  of  the  late  David  A.  Miller,  press  a  button  to  ac¬ 
tivate  the  Hoe  Colormatic  press  at  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers.  Their  respective  fathers,  Samuel  W.  Miller, 
left,  president,  and  Donald  P.  Miller,  executive  vicepresident,  attend 
the  ceremonies.  The  10-unit  press,  with  four  color  decks,  cost  $2 
million.  Each  unit  has  its  own  ink  pump. 


Supply  Company 
Enlarges  Store 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  has  brought  its 
Kansas  City  occupancy  to  60,- 
000  square  feet  with  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  a  25,000-square-foot 
building  at  1710  Washington 
St.,  for  use  as  a  printing  press 
storage  and  rebuilding  area. 

Composing  room  rebuilding 
facilities  and  main  offices,  lo¬ 
cated  at  1720  Cherry  St.,  employ 
about  50  persons.  Considerable 
additional  personnel  will  move 
into  the  new  rebuilding  area 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  40  YEARS 


DESIGNING  —  PLANNING  —  SURVEYS 
NEW  PLANTS  —  MODERNIZATION 


PEREIRA  & 

ARCHITECTS 
307  N.  Michigan  Ave., 


24  Press  Runs 
Use  675  Tons  of 
Paper  in  a  Week 

St.  Petersburc,  Fla. 
The  Sunday  through  Satur¬ 
day  schedule  for  Press  and  .Mail- 
room  called  for  turning  675  tons 
of  paper  into  2,404,000  sections 
of  the  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  supplements. 

Ralph  Anderson,  press  fore¬ 
man,  and  Don  Wright,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  di.stribution,  faced 
and  licked  the  problem  of  sched¬ 
uling  24  separate  press  runs  and 
getting  the  675  tons  of  paper  on 
the  way  to  the  readers. 

The  year-around  average 
newsprint  consinn))tiun  is  500 
tons  and  this  w’as  not  a  peak 
week  of  circulation. 

The  week  in  October  started 
(juietly  with  the  printing  of 
160,000  copies  of  the  main  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  .Mail room  had  to 
assemble  the  main  run  with  the 
advance  section  into  which  the 
comics  and  Parade  wore  stuffed. 

Sliiliine  f>iilf.ido  Pliiiil 

Much  of  the  stuffing  for  home 
delivery  is  done  at  the  substa¬ 
tions  and  the  final  stuff  is  han¬ 
dled  by  carriers.  Mailroom, 
though,  must  do  the  stuff  for 
other  than  home  delivery  copies. 

Monday  saw  the  following 
printed  and  distributed:  147,000 
copies  of  the  Times,  20,500  copies 
of  the  Independent,  25,000  copies 
of  a  job  work  section  for  Sears 
and  40,000  copies  of  the  School 
Times. 

On  Tuesday  it  was  147,000 
copies  of  the  Times,  20,500  copies 
of  the  Independent  and  148,000 
copies  of  an  advertising  sectiOBi 
for  Tyrone  Shopping  Center,  j 
Wednesday  was  a  busy  day, 
with  148,000  copies  of  the  Timely 

20.500  copies  of  the  Indejiendeiit, 

148.500  copies  of  the  Thursday 
Times  Food  Section  printed  in 
advance,  18,000  copies  of  the 
State  TV  Dial  and  148,000  copies 
of  the  Auto  Show  section. 

Thur.sday  was  more  like  no^ 
mal  with  148,500  copies  of  thi 
Times,  20,500  copies  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  163,000  copies  of  the 
TV  Dial. 

F’riday  was  another  boomer 
with  148,000  copies  of  the  Times, 

20.500  copies  of  the  Independent, 
163,000  copies  of  a  Sears  adver¬ 
tising  section,  163,000  copies  of 
a  Maas  advertising  section  and 

63.500  copies  of  another  job  work 
section  for  Sears. 

Saturday  was  back  to  normal 
with  149,000  copies  of  the  Times, 

20.500  copies  of  the  Independent 
and  163,000  copies  of  the  Sunday 
advance  section. 
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when  full  production  is  reached, 
according  to  Clark  Murray, 
president. 

In  addition  to  the  main  office 
and  new  facility.  Inland  main¬ 
tains  a  warehouse  at  421  South¬ 
west  Blvd. 

Inland,  established  in  1910  as 
a  manufacturer  of  specialty 
parts  for  typesetting  machines, 
entered  the  newspaper  machin¬ 
ery  field  in  1947,  engaging  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  used  to 
produce  new'spapers. 

In  addition  to  its  Kansas  City 
operations,  the  firm  has  ware¬ 
house  space  at  locations  in  other 
major  cities. 


ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS 
Chicago,  III.  60601 
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That’s  the  number  of  Lina«ec  ceni 
out  the  world.  If  you  want  the  t|^ 
leads  all  the  rest  In  total  sale&j||i| 


l-IIM 


Now  through  the  use  of  “Keyboard  Shorthand”  a  Linasec  can  save 
enough  perforator  time  to  set  an  extra  galley  for  every  seven  set. 
Keyboard  Shorthand  means  one  code  instead  of  four  to  capitalize 
a  word.  Highly  repetitive  words  such  as  the,  and,  of,  can  be  key¬ 
boarded  in  a  single  stroke.  And  Linasec  is  equipped  to  convert 
these  codes  into  typesetting  language  while  preparing  a  justified 
tape  for  linecasters  or  for  the  Linofilm  Quick. 

Get  the  complete  story  on  Keyboard  Shorthand  and  other  Linasec 
features  from  your  Mergenthaler  man. 


Mergenthaler 


THE  lOOOTH  Electron  Linotype  has  been  purchased  for  the 
fayuHtvilh  (N.C.)  Observer.  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  at  left,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  domestic  sales  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  presents 
a  plaque  commemoratinq  the  installation  of  the  Elelctron  to  Richard 
M.  Lilly,  president  of  the  publishing  company.  The  Observer  now 
has  five  Eleltrons  in  its  composing  room.  The  Elelctron  was  in¬ 
troduced  three  years  ago. 


Printers  Attending 
Classes  in  Typing 

Baltimork 
In  cooperation  with  Baltimore 
Typographical  Union,  the  News 
American  has  initiated  an  in- 
the-plant  typing  course  to  train 
TTS  operators. 

With  a  look  to  increased  use 
of  TTS,  29  composing  room 
employes  volunteered  to  take 
the  after-hours  lessons. 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESS 
ERECTORS 
SINCE  1888 


TAFT  ^ 

CONTRACTING  CO.,  INC. 
CHICAGO  ’  SAN  FRANCISCO 


'Engineered  ^ 
Handling 

.SK 

•  Newsprint  Handling 

•  Stereo  Plate  Handling 

•  Mail  Room  and  Dock 

a  Count  &  Control  Systems 

WIRETYER 

Div.  of  Unorco  fnctusrries,  Inc. 

^AST  PATERSON.  NEW  JERSEvJ 


Oklahoma  Daily 
Changes  to  Offset 

Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Donalil  W.  Reynolds  and  J.  L. 
•Jennings  have  announcrnl  plans 
to  change  the  liartlcuville  Exam- 
incr-Enterpriiic  to  offset  produc¬ 
tion.  Reynolds  is  president  of 
Uonrey  Media  Group,  and  Jen¬ 
nings  is  vicepresident.  Jennings 
also  is  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Examiner-Enterprise. 

.Mr.  Jennings  .'jaid  plans  for 
remodelling,  expansion  and  new 
equipment  call  for  total  expen¬ 
ditures  in  excess  of  $850,000. 
The  plant  will  be  converted  to 
offset  January  15.  Remodelling 
and  final  installation  of  equip¬ 
ment  will  not  be  completed  until 
March,  however. 

Included  in  the  expansion 
plans  is  the  purchase  of  a  new 
64-page  Goss  offset  press  with 
full  process  color  facilities.  Pres¬ 
ently,  the  Examiner-Enterprise 
uses  a  32-page  letterpress.  The 
whole  new  process  will  be  cold 
type. 

The  present  building  is  being 
remodeled.  Cost  will  exceed 
$100,000. 


CARGO 

For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  hic. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  Colleie  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


Press  Will  ‘Float’ 

On  Insulation  Cork 
Beneath  Concrete 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Stenographers  won’t  Jm?  run¬ 
ning  out  into  Gi  anville  Street  to 
escape  the  noise,  nor  will  the 
buihlings  be  shaken  down  around 
their  ears  when  the  giant  presses 
start  their  thunderous  roar  in 
the  new  plant  of  Pacific  Press 
Ltd. 

The  press  foundation  is  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing  foundations  by  two  inches 
of  insulating  material. 

The  press  actually  floats  on 
two  inches  of  insulation  cork 
which  has  been  placed  under  a 
.solid  concrete  surface.  Of  course, 
the  entire  area  rests  on  hardpan. 
These  devices  will  reduce  .struc¬ 
tural  sound. 

There  are  two  types  of  sound 
— structural  and  airlMirne.  In 
solving  the  problem  of  airborne 
.sound,  double  walls,  with  an  air- 
gap  in  the  middle  surround  the 
liressroom  wherever  an  office 
adjoins.  Each  wall  is  10  inches 
thick,  with  a  tw'o-inch  air-gap. 

Sound  protection  is  also  built 
into  floors  and  ceilings  adjoining 
the  pressroom.  Where  other 
mechanical  departments  or  stor¬ 
age  space  are  next  to  the  press 
area,  the  same  precautions  have 
not  been  deemed  necessary. 

The  27  units  of  the  Goss  press 
(it  will  some  day  be  42)  will  be 
housed  in  a  pressroom  which  is 
210  feet  long  and  50  feet  high. 
From  the  reel  room  floor  where 
newsprint  rolls  are  placed  on  the 
presses,  height  of  the  room  is  44 
feet.  Height  from  the  working 
level  of  the  press  is  34  feet. 

Pressroom  walls  are  covered 
in  wall  tile.  Basically  in  neutral 
colors  (shades  of  grey),  they 
hav'e  a  numlier  of  panels  of 
chromatic  highlights.  These  are 
in  orange,  y'ellow  and  blue. 

Ceiling  of  the  pressroom  is 
acoustical  metal  pan. 

With  such  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings,  will  it  be  possible  to 
keep  these  colored  tiles  from 
becoming  covered  with  ink  mist 
from  the  flying  press  cylinders? 
This  is  considered  feasible,  for 
the  latest  in  ink  demisting  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  installed. 

Huge  Gantry  Crane 

During  the  installation  of  the 
press  units,  a  huge  gantry  crane 
will  ride  over  the  press.  Strad¬ 
dling  the  press  area,  its  wheels 
will  run  on  the  reel  room  floor. 
This  crane,  provided  by  Taft 
Contracting  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has 
a  21-ton  lift.  The  Taft  Company 
is  supervising  the  press  installa- 
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tion  on  behalf  of  the  Gos.s  Com- 
))any. 

As  a  permanent  installation 
there  will  be  a  gantry  crane 
with  a  2-ton  lift.  This  will  take 
care  of  press  maintenance  in  the 
future. 

During  the  installation  of  the 
press,  rails  were  extended  out¬ 
side  the  building  walls  .so  press 
units  could  be  carried  into  the 
jiressroom.  Similar  rails  were 
necessary  at  our  present  press 
building  as  the  Scott  press  was 
dismantled.  Eight  of  the  14  units 
are  going  to  Calgary  Albertan. 

The  nine  new  Goss  units  came 
from  England. 

The.se  nine  units  will  first  be 
used  to  produce  a  ))ortion  of  the 
Sun’s  daily  run.  When  all  de- 
jiartments  move  into  the  new 
building  at  Christmas,  Province 
jiroduction  will  come  otf  this 
jiress. 


Chi  Tribune  Presses 
Going  to  New  Plant 

Ga.stonia,  N.  C. 

Gastonia  Gazette  Publishing 
Company  has  acquired  a  tract 
of  land  for  a  $400,000  building. 

James  H.  Atkins,  president  of 
the  company,  said  the  new 
building  will  contain  approxi¬ 
mately  39,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  It  w'ill  lie  basically 
a  single-story  building  and  will 
give  the  Gazette  three  times  the 
floor  space  available  to  it  at  its 
present  olfices  and  plant  loca¬ 
tion  occupied  since  1921. 

A  more  modern  press  has 
been  purchased  and  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  building.  The 
press,  formerly  used  by  the  CW- 
caga  Tribune,  is  a  five-unit  Goss 
with  capacity  to  print  80  pages. 
• 

New  England  Daily 
Orders  Colormatic 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  has 
ordered  a  Colormatic  press  from 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  The  order  consists 
of  eight  px’ess  units,  eight  fully 
automatic  reel,  tension  and 
paster  mechanisms,  two  color 
cylinders,  one  reversible  color 
couple,  and  one  double  former 
2:1  folder. 

The  eight  units  will  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  printing  70,000  64-page 
papers  per  hour,  and  the  color 
facilities  of  the  press  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  wide  flexibility’  of  ROP 
color  throughout  the  paper. 


H-l  Buys  Aurelia 


Cleveland 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
has  acquired  a  major  interest  in 
a  European  printing  press  man¬ 
ufacturer,  OMCSA  (Officine 
Meccaniche  Cigardi,  S.p.A.),  of 
Milan,  Italy,  maker  of  the 
Aurelia  line  of  presses. 
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How  watching  movies  can  extend  life 


The  solitary  actor  appearing  in  this  film  won’t  win 
an  Academy  Award.  He’ll  be  awarded  something 
far  greater — a  longer,  healthier,  more  active  life.  ■ 
Our  “actor”  is  a  hospital  patient.  He  suffers  from 
fainting  spells,  chest  pains  and  shortness  of  breath. 
■  Two  doctors  are  in  the  audience.  One,  a  cardio¬ 
vascular  surgeon.  The  other,  a  radiol¬ 
ogist — a  physician  specially  trained 
in  the  medical  use  of  x-ray.  ■  Through 
the  use  of  x-ray  motion  pictures  (cin- 
efluorography)  the  radiologist  is  able 
to  record  and  study  the  intricate  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  patient’s  heart;  able  to 


accurately  diagnose  the  trouble — in  this  case,  a  leaky 
heart  valve.  ■  By  restudying  the  x-ray  movies  and 
consulting  together,  the  radiologist  and  surgeon  were 
able  to  confirm  a  malfunctioning  heart  and  pave  the 
way  for  a  successful  operation.  ■  In  this  instance, 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  movies — and  the  “actors” 
who  appear  in  them — are  getting 
better.  Thanks,  in  part,  to  General 
Electric — a  Company  that  cares,  and 
continues  to  care,  by  providing  the 
medical  profession  with  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  equipment  for 
use  in  x-ray  diagnosis. 


^vgress  Is  Our  Most  Important  T^oducf 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


& 


REELS 

TENSIONS 

AUTOPASTERS 


Models  to  medt 
/our  exact 
requirements. 
Flying  pastes 
made  at  press  run 
speeds.  In  plant 
demonstrations 
airailablp  in  your 
area. 

Call  201  756  5700 


at  the  rate  of  40,009  copies  per  hour.  The  plant  site,  covering 
27,000  square  feet  of  space,  is  on  Route  5-S  in  a  new  industrial  area 
of  the  city.  The  Recorder's  present  plant  on  Railroad  Street,  used 
since  the  1880s,  is  in  the  path  of  a  downtown  arterial  highway. 
Ownership  of  the  paper  has  been  in  the  Kline  family  since  1873. 


READY  FOR  BIDS— Awarding  of  contracts  for  construction  of  this 
building,  designed  by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  for  the  Amster¬ 
dam  (N.Y.)  Evening  Recorder  is  scheduled  early  in  1966.  In  the 
following  year,  it  is  planned,  the  Recorder  will  be  running  ofF  a 
$250,000  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press  capable  of  printing  40  pages 


The  Baytown  (Tnxa$)  Sun,  a  daily  newspaper  since  1928,  has  a  new 
look  as  a  result  of  the  installation  of  a  24-page  Fairchild  Color  King 
Offset  Press.  The  change  from  letterpress  to  offset  was  made  when 
the  Sun  moved  into  its  new  20,000-square  foot  building,  of  masonry 
and  metal.  The  new  press  replaces  a  1913  Goss,  which  at  one  time 
printed  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  The  new  building  has  a  Colonial 
brick  front.  There  is  a  newsprint  store  room  in  the  rear.  A  newly 
paved  parking  lot  serves  the  Sun's  60-plus  employes. 


||0|y  TSDG  DirGCtOr  standard  transmission  equip- 

<> _ 1^  TimifttSnn  ®  maximum  speed  of 

dpCcuS  I  ypCaVlullg  10  lines  per  minute,  far  below 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com-  required  rate  for  high-speed 
pany  now  offers  a  Tape  Director  typesetting  machinery.  With  the 
System  for  high-speed  transmis-  Tape  Director  System,  justified 
sion  of  tape  to  automatic  line-  tape  is  transmitted  to  each  ma- 
casters.  The  system,  designed  ciiOie  at  a  speed  in  excess  of 
for  non-computeriz^  installa-  three  newspaper  lines  per  sec¬ 
tions,  consists  of  an  independent,  J  m  \  ri-  i  u 
- T^.  .  »  ond.  The  number  of  lines  at  each 

off-line  Tape  Director  with  an  ,  ...  .  ,  ... 

input  tape  reader,  in  the  tape  station  \\aiting  to  be  set  in  type 
preparation  area,  and  output  *s  automatically  recorded  in  the 
reperforators  at  each  typesetting  Director  and  reduced  as  each 
machine.  machine  does  its  job. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  DOWNTOWN  in  Naperville.  III.  stands  fhe 
new  home  of  fhe  Naperville  Sun,  published  by  Harold  E.  White.  The 
red  brick  building  at  Nine  West  Jackson  Avenue  contains  all  pro¬ 
duction  on  one  floor,  with  a  new  Goss  Community  offset  press. 
The  publisher's  office  is  on  the  second  floor  where  a  large  area 
is  held  for  expansion.  Mr.  White,  who  was  born  in  India,  bought 
the  year-old  Sun  from  its  founder,  Harold  Moser,  in  1936. 


We  bmlU 

thp  futurp 

today! 


DIani  Ic  Enlarfrarl  January,  1963,  when  Harris  pur> 

nani  IS  cniargea  Chormley  EngineeiJ 

For  OffSOt  PrOSSOS  ing  &  Mfg.  Corp.  of  Fort  Worth 

Fort  Worth  Texas  $1,000,000  cash.  For  seversl 
u  •  T  /  ^  ^  WORTH,  lexas  yg3j.g  prior  to  the  purchase, 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation  Harris-Intertype  had  developed 

a  market  for  Ghormley’s  web 
$1,000,000  here  in  plant  and  offset  newspaper  presses  by  ban- 
equipment  to  increase  its  man- 

ufacturing  capacity  for  web  off-  ^  distribution  agreement 

set  printing  presses  for  sub-  .  n 

urban  and  small-town  newspa-  ,  The  expansion  program  c^ 
pgrg.  for  a  43,000-square-foot  building 

y’  ...  ,  ,,  ,  addition  and  installation  of  new 

It  will  be  the  second  million-  ^^^ine  tools,  to  permit  a  don- 
dollar  investment  in  the  web  off-  of  output.  The  former 

set  newspaper  press  field  within  Ghormley  firm  is  now  operat- 
the  past  two  years  for  Harris-  ing  as  part  of  the  Cottrell  divi- 
Intertype.  The  first  came  in  sion  of  Harris-Intertype. 
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“London  Bridge. ..how  far  is  that?” 


Someday  he  may  know  within  inches. 

Because  right  now,  two  ITT-built  U.S. 
Army  satellites  are  measuring  the  exact 
size  and  shape  of  Earth,  mapping  pre¬ 
cise  locations  of  continents,  islands  and 
landmarks,  and  the  distances  between 
them. 

Aboard  another  satellite,  NASA’s 
Nimbus,  an  ITT-developed  infrared 
"camera”  system  photographed  cloud 


patterns  worldwide  at  night.  Its  perform¬ 
ance,  according  to  project  scientists, 
was  the  greatest  single  technical  suc¬ 
cess  of  Nimbus.  Applications  of  this 
technique  are  foreseen  for  weather 
analysis  and  forecasting. 

NASA’s  second  OGO  satellite  (Or¬ 
biting  Geophysical  Observatory)'  is 
scheduled  soon  for  launch.  It  will  carry 
ITT  electrical  power  converters,  and  an 


ITT  photoelectric  camera  to  take  spec- 
troanalytic  photographs  in  three  colors 
of  a  mysterious  light  known  as  the  Geg- 
enschein  Phenomenon. 

These  space  projects  promise  a  new 
dimension  of  knowledge  that  will  touch 
the  lives  of  men  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 
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VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMIC  STRIPS 


PANELS 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
22D  East  42nd  St..New  Yorli  17.N.Y, 


syndicate 

Sentences 


An  uninvited  “guest”  at  the 
final  party  given  for  Princess 
Margaret  and  Lord  Snowdon  at 
the  Four  Seasons  restaurant  in 
New  York  by  Shamian  Douglas 
was  Earl  Wilson,  “It  Happened 
Last  Night”  columnist  for  the 
Hall  Syndicate. 

He  disguised  himself  as  a 
pantryman,  wearing  crisp  white 
from  his  tall  chef’s  cap  down 
to  new  tennis  shoes.  He  is  the 
“cher’  making  the  okay  sign 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


EDITORS  MEET  CARTOONISTS — Discussion  panel  members  at  "Eds 
tor's  Night"  program  of  National  Cartoonists  Society  was  made  up  of 
(from  left)  Robert  Molyneux,  director  of  comic  art,  NEA;  Jaclc  Bender, 
cartoon  editor  of  True  Magazine;  Richard  Clarke,  president  of  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  Jerry  Robinson,  creator  of  "Still  Life"  and  "Flubs  &  Fluffs," 
moderator. 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIOGE 
MARY  McGrath 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WIUIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personol  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Doily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


Cartoonists  donate  much  time  1 
and  talent  to  public  causes.  An  | 
example  :Mort  (“Beetle  Bailey”)  i 
Walker  recently  has  made  free 
drawingfs  for  the  President’s  f 
Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  Red  Cross,  As¬ 
sociation  of  Community  Chests, 
USO,  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  Job  Corps  and  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club.  He  also  illus¬ 
trated  two  articles  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  U.S.  Army  pub¬ 
lication,  The  Army;  illustrated 
a  booklet  for  the  PX;  did  a  12-  i 
page  comic  book  for  the  Cancer 
Society  on  smoking.  Incidentally, 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council 
reports  “Beetle  Bailey”  has  just 
gone  over  the  1,000-paper  mark, 
a  height  scaled  by  only  one 
other  strip,  “Blondie.” 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 
BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  B  SUNDAY 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERO'NAND  0/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PPpI  ^  ^  ^  by  Earl  Atein 

^  j  Two  hundred  and  fifty  words 

^L  of  reflections,  compassion,  and 

humor  by  a 
education,  extensive 

natural  whimsey. 
He  loves  the  world  and  writes 
about  delightfully. 

Earl  Akin,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.L.S. 

212  Bank  of  America  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  California  94704 
415-848-7736 


ALL  STARS  0 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIOUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 


Real  Estate  Features 
Ready  in  California 

Culver  City,  Calif. 
Gibbons  Enterprises  of  Cul¬ 
ver  City  is  syndicating  original 
real  estate  articles  and  features 
to  California  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  articles  are 
written  by  Western  real  estate 
and  investing  experts  and  cover 
such  subjects  as  property  man¬ 
agement,  taxes,  and  legal  prob¬ 
lems. 
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Logging  is  one  of  many  industrial,  markets  served  by  John  Deere  equipment. 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information,  for  your  industrial  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department,  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois.  Telephone  309, 792-4181 

tOOHN  DEERE/ 


In  one  day,  this  fuur-ivheel-drive  logging  tractor  can 
skid  enough  pulpivood  from  a  forest  to  produce  more  than 
4  million  square  feet  of  Christmas  wrapping  paper. 


SYNDICATES 

Ryskind  In 
Dispute  On 
A  Column 

Morrie  Ryskind,  a  public  af¬ 
fairs  columnist  for  the  Los  An- 
jfeles  Times  Syndicate,  declined 
to  write  more  columns  for  the 
syndicate  in  a  dispute  over  one 
of  his  columns  attacking  inter¬ 
pretive  reporting  in  newspapers. 

“The  column  was  an  unjusti¬ 
fied  attack  on  the  press  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Associated  Press 
in  particular,”  said  Rex  Barley, 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  “There  was 
absolutely  no  objection  to  the 
viewpoint  expressed,  but  it  was 
pegged  on  incorrect  facts. 

(Tianges  Requested 

“We  asked  Mr.  Ryskind  ei¬ 
ther  to  amend  the  column  or 
provide  a  substitute  under  the 
terms  of  our  contract,  which 
grives  us  the  right  to  reject  a 
column  for  incorrect  facts.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  distrib¬ 
uting  more  than  500  columns  of 
Mr.  Ryskind  in  a  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  that  we  ever  requested 
changes. 

“The  columnist  was  neither 


willing  to  revise  nor  replace 
the  column  or  to  i-esume  writ¬ 
ing  columns  at  all,  in  spite  of 
our  contract.  We  are  still  ready 
to  distribute  his  columns. 

“We  have  the  obligation  to 
check  factual  material  for  in- 
cori’ect  facts.  We  have  no  ideo¬ 
logical  objections  to  opinion — 
we  distribute  opinions  ranging 
from  those  of  Lippmann  to 
tho.se  of  Goldwater — but  w’e  do 
object  to  incorrect  facts.” 

One  “incorrect  fact”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ley  referred  to  was  the  colum¬ 
nist’s  criticism  of  “the  anony¬ 
mous  reporter’s  speculations”  in 
an  AP  dispatch.  The  syndicate 
manager  said  the  AP  story  car¬ 
ried  a  byline. 

Morrie  Ry.skind,  from  his 
home  in  Beverly  Hills,  sent  the 
column  to  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  (and  presumably  to 
other  papers  which  used  it)  with 
a  letter  to  the  editor  explaining 
his  “resignation”  from  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  The  Register-Star  ran 
an  editorial  upholding  him.  The 
title  was  “Syndicate’s  Mistake.” 

In  his  letter  to  Rex  L.  Karney, 
Rockford  editor,  Mr.  Ry.skind 
stated : 

“The  syndicate’s  attitude  is 
that  no  responsible  paper  would 
have  published  it — and  I’m  just 
stubborn  enough  to  think  it  was 
a  pretty  good  piece  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  disturbs  a  good  many 
conservatives  who  believe  — 


rightly  or  wrongly  —  that  the 
news  columns  should  be  distinct 
from  the  editorial  pages.” 

Mr.  Ryskind  reported  his  col¬ 
umn  had  been  appearing  in  30- 
odd  newspapers. 

• 

Bender  Deplores 
‘Window  Dressing’ 
Trend  in  Cartoons 

Iowa  Cm' 

“The  number  of  editorial  cai'- 
toonists  in  the  United  States 
has  dwindled  alarmingly,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  Bender,  Water¬ 
loo  Daily  Courier  cartoonist.  He 
spoke  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Wayzgoose  Banquet  Dec.  5, 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  Me¬ 
morial  Union. 

Mr.  Bender  .said  there  are 
only  119  editorial  cartoonists 
in  the  United  States  today,  in¬ 
cluding  those  working  for  syn¬ 
dicates. 

He  said  cartoonists  on  large 
newspapers  have  compromised 
themselv’es  to  become  syndicate 
attractions,  rather  than  biting 
commentators. 

Also,  Mr.  Bender  said,  pub¬ 
lishers  would  rather  pay  a  syn¬ 
dicate  fee  than  a  larger  sum  for 
a  full  -  time  staff  cartoonist. 
Though  the  syndicated  cartoon 
may  dress  up  the  new.spaper 
page,  it  usually  has  no  local 
penetrating  message  involved, 
he  asserted. 

“The  solution  is  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  to  once  more 
become  an  editorial  voice,  in¬ 
stead  of  editorial  ‘window  dress¬ 
ing’,”  Mr.  Bender  said. 

“The  local  cartoon — the  stand 
on  the  city,  county  or  state  issue 
— is  the  one  that  draws  reader- 
ship.  .  .  .  This  type  of  cartoon 
will  have  more  effect  on  state 
and  local  officials  and  readers 
than  the  sjmdicated  cartoon  on 
national  and  foreign  affairs.” 

A  1953  graduate  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Bender  has  worked  for  the 
Courier  since  1962.  He  started 
drawing  cartoons  as  a  student 
in  high  school,  and  he  contin¬ 
ued  his  art  while  sports  editor 
of  the  Daily  Iowan,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  newspaper. 

Before  joining  the  Courier, 
Mr.  Bender  was  editor  of  the 
Florissant  Reporter  in  suburban 
St.  Louis  from  1958  to  1961, 
and  he  also  was  the  art  direc¬ 
tor  and  an  assistant  editor  for 
Clark  Publications,  St.  Louis. 


Serious  Free  Lancers 

New  Gcbbie  Directory — profitable  market 
for  the  serious  free  lance  photographer, 
cartoonist  and  writer.  Lists  interests  of 
4,000  house  organs,  what  they  buy,  if 
they  buy  and  for  how  much.  Write  for 
Free  deUils  to:  GEBBIE  DIRECTORY, 
Box  UU  (EP),  Sioux  City,  la.  5U02 


L.A.  Times  Syndicate 
Sells  Spadea  Service. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  agents  in  North 
America  for  Spadea  Symlicate, 
effective  Jan.  1,  according  to  a 
statement  made  jointly  by 
James  V.  Spadea,  president  of 
Spadea  Syndicate,  and  Rex  Bar¬ 
ley,  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Spadea  emphasized  that 
under  the  long-term  contract 
just  concluded,  his  syndicate  re¬ 
tains  complete  feature  autonomy 
and  will  continue  to  perform  all 
its  customary  functions,  includ¬ 
ing  editorial  supervision,  pro¬ 
duction,  servicing  and  billing. 
Only  sales  negotiations  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Times. 

Spadea  Syndicate,  for  many 
years  a  pioneer  in  the  women’s 
page  field  with  four  pattern 
services,  as  well  as  hair,  sew¬ 
ing  and  fashion  features,  has 
recently  made  an  expansion  into 
the  daily  and  Sunday  comic 
pages  with  a  new  comic  strip, 
“Moon  Platoon,”  and  a  monthly 
full-color  children’s  book  supple¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Barley  pointed  out  that 
the  growth  of  the  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  the  last  three  years  has 
been  primarily  in  the  supple¬ 
mental  news  service  field  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times/ Wash¬ 
ington  Post  News  Service,  and 
in  editorial  page  features  with 
the  Lippmann,  Alsop,  Gold- 
water,  Moley,  Rafferty,  Hutch¬ 
ins  and  Harris  Survey  columns, 
as  well  as  with  the  Interlandi, 
Haynie,  Grant  and  Oliphant 
cartoons.  “Thus,”  he  added, 
“the  Spadea  line-up,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  fashion  and  Sunday 
comics  fields,  adds  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  our  portfolio.” 

• 

Coin  Column 

Frank  G.  Spadone  (231  N..] 
18th  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.), 
author  of  books  on  the  subject 
is  writing  and  distributing  a 
column  called  “The  Coin  CoUee*! 
tor.”  Mr.  Spadone  is  a  memben 
of  the  American  Numismatin 
Association  and  the  Canadian 
Numismatic  Association. 

•  1 
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WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 


Daily  to  Bow  Jan.  3 


Somerset,  KyJ 
Tlie  Commonweadth  Jour 
will  become  a  five-day  afterno 
newspaper  here  beginning  Jan.| 
3.  The  Monday-Friday  pap 
represents  the  consolidation 
the  Commonwealth  and  th* 
Somerset  Journal,  weeklies.  B* 
will  be  the  first  daily  in  this 
area  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tiuy.  Mrs.  George  A.  Joplin  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  Murray  K.  Rogers  are 
co-publishers,  with  George  Jop¬ 
lin  III,  managing  editor. 
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“Why  is  Anaconda  all 
up  m  the  air  about 
new  ore  reserves 
when  they’re  already 
a  leader  in  copper?” 


Because  the  need  for  copper  keeps  growing.  Anaconda  geol-  reserves — plus  large  reserves  of  beryllium,  zinc,  other  val- 
ogists  prospect  for  ore,  constantly.  Here,  they’re  up  in  the  uable  metals.  In  fact,  for  every  ton  of  ore  mined.  Anaconda 


air  making  magnetic  surveys.  Later  evaluation  may  pinpoint  keeps  a  replacement  ton  in  sight.  Want  to  know  more  about 


areas  for  surface  exploration.  Using  such  modern  methods.  Anaconda?  Write  for  “This  is  Anaconda”  to  The  Anaconda 


Anaconda  has  built  up  the  world’s  largest  copper  ore  Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 


my  objection  to  “Single  Copy 
Price  10  Cents”.  Why  not  just 
plain  old  “10c”?) 

But  this  is  nitpicking.  Look 
at  the  nice  page. 

Heads  are  big  and  simple. 
.411  elements  are  functional; 
the  non-functional — decks,  30- 
dashes,  cutoffs — have  been 
relegated  to  the  hell  box. 

The  index  is  combined  with 
a  news  review  to  create  the 
sideless  box  in  columns  7-8  and 
give  the  page  a  display  ele¬ 
ment  whei-e  it  is  needed. 

The  lower-right  picture  is  a 
good  one  that  gets  its  impact 
because  it  was  made  as  a  4- 
columner  instead  of  the  3  that 
most  editors  would  choose.  I’d 
prefer  a  catchline  to  add  more 
luster  to  the  cutlines.  But  you 
can’t  win  ’em  all. 

Naturally,  the  downstyle 
heads  are  worth  comment.  And 
approval ! 

An  unusual  aspect  of  this 
page  pattern  is  the  heavy 
weight  at  the  left  of  the  page. 
It  is  properly  balanced  with  the 
box  and  pic  and  the  natural 
reading  movement  of  the  eye 
tends  to  pull  it  to  the  right 
side  of  the  page  anjnvay. 

If  you  want  to  try  floating 
your  flag,  all  you  have  to 
remember  is  to  keep  it  in  the 
top  third  of  the  page.  There  it 
will  do  its  identification  job 
properly. 


Rmwii  names  Hugo  Fi-lier 
state's  aiitipoverty  chief 


Floating 
Flag  Helps 
Makeup  Man 


Record-*  Searchlight 


Kdmuiid  C.  Arnold 


School  unification  vole 
scheduled  for  11 


The  sliort,  or  floating,  flag  is 
a  boon  to  the  makeup  editor. 
By  shifting  it  around  on  the 
page,  he  can  increase  possible 
page  patterns.  He  makes  the 
nameplate  part  of  an  appe¬ 
tizing  stew  instead  of  using  it 
as  the  lid  on  the  kettle. 

The  page  from  the  Redding 
(Cal.)  Record-Searchlight  is  a 
case  in  point. 

The  nameplate  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  one,  using  a  shaded  letter. 
Just  a  little  shifting  of  ele¬ 
ments  would  make  it  even 
more  handsome.  The  R  in  Red¬ 
ding  ought  to  align  on  the 
main  stroke  of  the  R  in 
Record,  rather  than  on  the  edge 
of  the  serif.  And  “California” 
surely  ought  to  be  in  the  name¬ 
plate;  conspicuously,  too.  (As 
a  personal  idiosyncrasy,  enter 


IVi|ic  f«»riii« 
Morklvtiflc  '‘^ihnI 


Fnrmvr  xufwrrisor  m/n* 
Sinkiyrtu  himpilnl  inttiUt 


'Nameplate  becomes  part  of  an  appetizing  stew. 


Wilkins  Company,  medical  pub¬ 
lishers  and  Beverly  Linley,  artist 
wife  of  Reporter  Linley. 

Mrs.  Rodgers,  a  native  of 
Baltimore,  came  to  the  News 
American,  a  Hearst  newspaper, 
in  the  summer  of  1964  following 
graduation  from  the  Columbii 
Baltimore  University  Graduate  School  of 
The  Baltimore  News  Ameri-  Journalism.  She  covers  educ«- 
can  has  just  completed  publica-  tion  and  medical  news.  Her  hus- 
tion  of  a  15-part  medical  series,  band,  George  Rodgers,  also  an 
“Your  Health  and  Medicine,”  alumnus  of  Columbia,  is  an  edu- 
which  was  produced  in  coopera-  cation  writer  for  the  Baltimort 
tion  with  the  Maryland  Chirurg-  Evening  Sun. 
ical  and  Medical  Faculty  and  Mr.  Linley,  a  native  of 
written  by  Joann  Rodgers  and  Kansas,  has  worked  on  rewrite 
Louis  Linley,  staff  reporters.  and  general  assignment  at  the 
Each  of  the  articles,  which  News  American  for  a  year, 
covered  the  major  diseases,  their  Before  that  he  was  on  the  staff 
causes,  prevention,  cure  and  of  the  Missoulian  at  Missoula, 
treatment,  filled  a  double-truck  Mont.  He  attended  University 
spread  carried  over  from  page  of  Kansas,  and  the  University 
one.  No  advertising  was  run  on  of  Washington, 
any  of  the  pages.  • 

The  series  germinated  from  a  di-.i.  __ 
meeting  last  July  of  News  oiaCKOnwmie 

Supervisor  Tom  White,  Mrs.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rodgers  and  Dr.  Manning  W.  New  circulation  trucks  foi 
Alden,  a  member  of  the  public  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  are 
relations  committee  of  the  state  white,  with  black  lettering.  For 
medical  society.  years  the  newspapers’  trucks 

A  committ^  of  consultants,  have  been  painted  blue.  The 
appointed  by  the  society,  advised  change  was  made  as  the  result 
the  writers  and  each  article  was  of  a  suggestion  by  Ruth  Mor 
read  for  accuracy  by  medical  gan,  secretary  of  the  Idea  Ex¬ 
scientists  in  private  practice.  pediters.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Most  of  the  illustrations  were  white  trucks  will  be  involved  in 
supplied  by  the  Williams  and  fewer  accidents  at  night. 
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Major  Diseases 
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15-Part  Series 
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Republic  Helps  Develop 
Dairy  and  Deef  “Factories”  of  Steel 
to  Feed 

the  Hungry  World 


Spurred  by  the  realization  that  growing  hunger  is  a  “greater 
world  threat  than  atomic  war,”  Republic  Steel  is  working 
hard  to  advance  the  production,  quality,  and  economy  of 
food. 

Many  farms  today  are  literally  “food  factories.”  Ultra- 
sanitary  dairies  gleam  with  stainless  steel  milking  parlors 
and  milk  handling  systems.  Much  of  this  stainless  comes 
from  Republic.  Vast  graintields  are  sowed  and  harvested 
with  acre-hungry  giant  equipment  that  get  their  lighter 
weight,  greater  strength,  and  productive  long  life  from 
Republic  steels.  Chicken  “factories”  are  so  productive  a 
reality  that  for  the  first  time  they  have  brought  ade¬ 
quate  protein  into  the  diet  of  millions  across  the  world. 

Now  comes  the  fact  of  dairy  and  beef  “factories.” 
Republic’s  long-standing  relationship  with  every  phase  of 
agribusiness  has  continually  foreseen  steel  needs  on  the 
modern  farm.  One  of  the  latest  Republic  developments,  as  a 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steei 
Industry  on  a  product  assures  you  It  is 
modern,  versatile,  economical  Steel.  Look 
for  it  on  products  you  buy. 


result  of  this,  is  the  production  of  special  roofing  and  floor¬ 
ing  for  all-steel  buildings  for  the  confined  raising  and  feeding 
of  cattle.  New  heights  of  milk  and  meat  production  and 
economy  are  already  with  us. 

Republic  Steel  research  and  production  capabilities  will 
continue  to  put  the  long  reach  of  steel  into  new  uses,  antici¬ 
pating  needs  of  the  future.  However,  expenditures  on 
facilities  for  modern  research  and  new  products  can  only 
be  made  when  adequate  profits  are  available.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  steel  industry,  profits  are  far  below  those  of 
most  other  industries.  Our  ability  to  continue  to  serve  the 
nation  in  the  future,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  will  depend, 
in  a  large  degree,  on  the  adequacy  of  our  profits. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44101 


WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  STEEL  ECONOMICS? 

Write  for  Dr.  Jules  Beckman's  report  clarifying  the  steel  industry’s  position 
and  influence  in  the  nation's  economy. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

DEVELOPING  FEATURES 


Personals  in  Soap  Suds 

By  B(>l>  Haiiiiii 


Si 


“We  are  producing  a  one-day 
daily  and  features  are  our  meat. 
To  us,  pictures  are  our  fea¬ 
tures,”  Vincent  Mager,  editor  of 
live  weeklies  in  Northern  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  told  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  newspapermen  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

“What  it  boils  down  to  is  that 
features  are  stories  which  are 
not  hard  news,  and  we  in  the 
‘community  newspaper*  field  find 
this  our  cup  of  tea,”  Mr.  Mager 
said  to  the  newsmen,  who 
gathered  at  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  of  Fresno  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Mr.  Mager  maintained  the 
weekly  editor  must  ask  himself 
what  don’t  his  readers  get  in  the 
dailies  that  his  weekly  can  give 
them?  Features  can  be  deadly 
serious,  light  or  bright,  he  went 
on.  They  can  be  informative  in- 
depth  pieces,  human  interest 
stories  or  just  entertainment. 

But  features  must  have  that 
“twist”  to  fit  your  own  personal 
needs  and  “slanted”  for  your 
particular  readership,  he  added. 
This  is  the  area  that  he  finds 
most  interesting  and  challeng¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Mager  said.  “You’ve 
got  to  know  a  hell  of  a  lot  alwut 
your  readers.” 

As  far  as  his  own  five  week¬ 
lies  are  concerned,  Mr.  Mager 
stated  that  after  many  surveys 
and  studies,  they  have  found 
that  approximately  75  pei-cent 
of  their  readers  are  women. 
“The  television  hawk  of  a  hus¬ 
band  takes  little  time  to  scan 
the  dailies,  and  he  takes  even 
less  to  eye  the  community  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Mager  pointed  out. 

Women,  they  found,  make  up 
the  bulk  of  their  readership.  Mr. 
Mager  and  his  group  have  been 
catering  to  the  female  audience 
and  have  found  it  to  be  very 
successful.  He  suspects  that  most 
weeklies  have  a  dominant  female 
readership  and  editors  should 
take  good  care  of  them. 

Fifty  percent  of  Mr.  Mager’s 
papers  are  openly  dedicated  to 
women,  about  twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  balance  is  slanted 
toward  the  feminine  taste.  And 
he  includes  the  sports  pages  in 
this,  because,  Mr.  Mager  states, 
their  biggest  critics  on  mis¬ 
spelled  names  or  wrong  names 
are  not  the  fathers  but  the 
mothers ! 

Mr.  Mager  added  that  even 
the  front  page  news  is  written 
with  the  woman  in  mind. 

Mr.  Mager,  whose  chief 
weekly,  the  South  San  Francisco 
Enterprise-Journal,  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  continuing  offset  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.S.,  said  most 
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weeklies  suffer  from  photogra¬ 
phic  anemia  and  lack  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  One  way  Mr.  Mager 
himself  has  tried  to  beat  this  is 
to  surround  himself  with  young, 
fresh,  vigorous  workers.  He  said 
he  almost  never  completely  re¬ 
jects  an  idea  offered  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  staff. 

Mr.  Mager’s  papers  have 
colored  jackets  (front  pages) 
for  “punch”  and,  as  he  claims, 
“recognition  is  the  key  to  reader- 
ship.” 

*  *  • 

FIKE  BOMBER  CALGHT 

A  19-year-old  youth  whom 
Editor-publisher  Penn  Jones  of 
the  Midlothian  (Tex.)  Mirror 
“has  known  since  the  day  he 
was  born,”  has  admitted  the  1962 
bombing  of  the  Mirror  plant, 
according  to  Con.stable  Perry 
Aday.  The  youth,  he  said,  ad¬ 
mitted  setting  a  dozen  other 
fires. 

The  constable  said  the  youth 
told  him  he  set  the  Mirror  on 
fire  May  1,  1962,  because  he  was 
mad  at  Mr.  Jones  for  something 
the  editor  printed  about  his 
father  in  the  weekly.  The  fire 
caused  some  $25,000  damage. 

It  happened  while  Mr.  Jones 
was  in  a  dispute  over  an  alleged 
John  Birch  speaker  at  the  local 
high  school. 

The  lx)y  was  committed  to  the 
Terrell  State  Hospital  for  Ob¬ 
servation. 

*  *  * 

COOKIE  CRLSAUE 

The  Tucson  (Ariz.)  American, 
has  received  excellent  results 
from  its  Christmas  Cookie  Cru- 
.sade.  More  than  a  ton  of  cookies, 
candies  and  cakes  were  sent  to 
GIs  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  project  started  with  a 
small  Page  One  box  on  Oct.  27 
asking  readers  to  “let  us  know” 
whether  they  were  interestetl  in 
sending  cookies  to  Viet  Nam. 
Almost  200  wrote  the  American. 

In  its  Nov.  3  edition  the 
American  launched  the  crusade 
with  a  story,  pictures,  editorial, 
recipes  for  cookies  which  would 
ship  w'ell  and  packing  instruc¬ 
tions.  Readers  were  told  to  bring 
their  packages  to  the  American 
office.  The  newspaper  promised 
to  pay  postage. 

It  was  to  be  a  one-week  proj¬ 
ect,  but  response  was  so  great  it 
was  extended  to  two  weeks. 
When  Air  Force  personnel 
picked  up  the  last  batch  of 
cookies  on  Nov.  23,  more  than 
760  packages  had  started  the 
journey  across  the  Pacific.  Some 
of  the  boxes  represented  the 
work  of  groups  of  20  or  more. 


Port  Nejches,  Tex. 

The  society  desk  of  the  Port  Neches  Chronicle  is  over 
by  the  clothes  dryer,  right  next  to  the  coin-operated  dry 
cleaning  machines.  The  lady  going  out  the  door  has  just 
finished  her  washing  and  submitted  an  item  about  her  visit 
to  a  sister  in  Houston. 

The  weekly  newspaper  has  developed  a  unique  idea  for 
increasing  the  number  of  items  in  its  personal  column.  A 
“Personal  Pickup  Point”  has  been  established  at  a  local 
coin-operated  laundry  and  cleaners.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunsucker,  owners  of  the  laundry,  keep  tabs  on  the  town 
news  while  tending  to  their  own  business. 

Both  the  Hunsuckers  and  the  Chronicle  benefit. 

The  theory  behind  establishment  of  a  place  outside  the 
newspaper  where  personal  news  items  could  lie  left  is 
simple. 

Naturally,  everyone  likes  to  see  his  name  in  print,  but 
many  are  too  shy  or  do  not  consider  their  activities  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  make  a  special  trip  to  the  newsroom. 

The  Chronicle  decided  that  more  people  might  submit 
items  for  publication  if  they  could  do  so  without  going 
through  the  channels  that  were  strange  to  them. 

.Also,  it  was  decided  that  they  might  be  more  inclined  to 
contribute  news  if  they  didn’t  have  to  get  all  girdled-and- 
prettied-up  and  driv^e  down  to  the  newspaper  office. 

The  Ideal  Place 

The  question  then:  Where  would  be  the  l)est  place  to 
.set  up  a  personal  item  “bureau”? 

Very  few  businesses  are  suitable.  A  grocery  store,  for 
instance,  draws  a  steady  stream  of  women  who  might  like 
to  participate,  but  they  are  burdened  down  with  shopping 
baskets  and  children.  And  grocery  personnel  seldom  have 
time  to  encourage  or  assist  cutomers  in  jotting  down  bits 
of  personal  news. 

In  the  coin-operated  laundry  business,  however,  the  at¬ 
tendant  can  usually  find  time  to  promote  the  project  and 
lend  a  hand  in  wording  the  item. 

Cutomers,  of  course,  have  plenty  of  time  to  chronicle 
the  most  recent  events  in  their  lives  while  they  are  waiting 
for  their  clothes  to  dry. 

The  Hunsucker  establishment  is  ideal.  A  clean,  attractive 
place,  with  an  attendant  always  on  duty,  it  has  a  steady 
patronage  from  throughout  the  area. 

Mrs.  Hunsucker  makes  an  excellent  “society  editor.”  She 
has  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Port  Neches  and  knows  most 
of  the  townsoeople  well  enough  to  have  heard  al)out  that 
visit  from  Uncle  Charlie,  Mary’s  birthday,  or  the  buck 
that  Frank  shot.  More  important,  she  has  the  ability  to 
draw  out  of  her  customers  these  little  notes  of  interest 
and  get  them  to  write  them  down  for  the  Chronicle. 

Most  of  these  people  have  never  thought  about  getting 
such  material  in  the  papei-,  but  ai*e  naturally  thrilled 
when  it  is  published. 

Personal  Pickup  Point 

The  mechanics  is  simple.  .A  comfortable  desk  and  chair 
are  provided.  Large  posters  list  Hunsucker’s  as  a  “Per- 
•sonal  Pickup  Point.”  A  printed  form  is  available  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  in  to  assure  the  inclusion  of  the  essential 
“W’s”  of  journalism.  Complete  instructions  are  on  the 
legal  size  writing  paper. 

For  her  efforts,  Mrs.  Hunsucker  gets  a  byline  on  the 
personal  column  plus  promotional  ads  reminding  readers 
of  the  extra  service  of  the  laundry. 

The  paper  has  seen  a  whopping  increase  in  personal 
items,  which  are  still  the  lifes  blood  of  weeklies  like  the 
Chronicle.  Just  as  importat  is  the  fact  that  a  full-time 
“society  editor”  is  on  duty  without  pay.  The  delegation  of 
a  paid  member  of  the  limited  staff  to  handle  such  news  on 
a  full-time  basis  would  be  economically  unfeasible. 

The  Hunsuckers  benefit  from  increased  traffic. 
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Sun.  Formula 

(Coiitimied  from  page  1C) 


“If  my  puess  that  newspaper 
mafra^.mes  tend  to  l)e  timid — 
and  timidity  is  one  of  the  things 
that  will  destroy  you,”  warned 
Mr.  Kennedy.  “Lead  your  audi¬ 
ence— you  cannot  say  it  is  not 
your  l•<“sponsibility — you  must 
lead.  You  are  the  brains  and 
intellect  of  America.  You  must 
l)e  ahead  of  your  readers.  If 
you  think  Birchism  is  as  hip  a 
menace  as  Communism,  say  so. 
If  you  think  the  Great  Society 
is  a  menace,  say  so.  We  exposed 
the  poverty  propram  in  Michi- 
>:an.  Be  more  courapeous  than 
you  would  tend  to  be  if  your 
publisher  and  advertisinp  direc¬ 
tor  were  lookinp  over  your 
.shoulder. 

“You  are  primarily  in  the 
entertainment  business,  but  you 
also  can  enliphten,”  said  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The  True  editor  suppested  use 
of  one  picture  a  week  submitted 
by  readers  as  a  cheap  source. 
He  said  he  could  not  pet  away 
with  any  one-subject  Issues  of 
his  mapazine,  which  does  not 
have  a  set  formula  but  does  seek 
balance,  usinp  crime,  sports,  a 
profile  and  various  other  fea¬ 
tures  to  pive  balance  in  appeal. 
He  said  his  mapazine  receives 
20,000  pieces  of  mail  a  month 
but  only  five  percent  of  the  map- 
azine’s  contents  thus  come  in 
over  the  transom.  Once,  however, 
he  paid  $5,000  for  an  unsolicited 
manuscript  of  25,000  words. 

“Blockbusters  vs.  Buckshot” 
was  the  subject  of  John  Fink, 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  pave  an 
evaluation  of  two  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Sunday  newspaper 
mapazine  editinp — fewer  and 
hipper  stories  apainst  more  and 
.■^mailer  ones.  He  reported  that 
when  a  whole  issue  of  his  mapa¬ 
zine  was  devoted  to  an  in-depth 
.study  of  life  within  a  small  hos¬ 
pital  that  no  particular  pood  or 
bad  reaction  was  receiv'ed.  A 
later  editorial  survey  indicated 
the  issue  had  hiph  readership 
and  that  the  readers  liked  what 
they  read.  A  lonp  article  on  the 
po-po  crowd  at  a  bar  won  wide 
readership.  Both  of  these  articles 
won  .state  Associated  Press 
awards. 

‘Buckshot’  Variety 

Mr.  Fink  also  has  edited  com¬ 
plete  is.sues  on  Lake  Michipan 
and  on  birds.  In  the  area  of 
“buckshot,”  his  mapazine  now’ 
carries  a  popular  “Column  One” 
feature,  made  up  of  short 
articles  by  the  staff,  an  attempt 
to  head  the  mapazine  back  to  the 
realm  of  personal  journalism. 


said  he  found  that  “block¬ 
busters”  require  much  w’ork,  can 
l>e  pretentious  and  iMjrtentious, 
are  preat  conversation  pieces 
and  can  be  fun.  He  said  “buck¬ 
shot”  are  hard  to  find,  but  they 
enable  the  publication  to  keep 
up  with  trivia. 

Georpe  Lockwood,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  who  had  .studied 
six  issues  of  the  41  Metro  mem- 
ber  mapazines,  show’ed  slides  to 
demonstrate  oripinal,  creative, 
imapinativ’e  pictures,  .stories  and 
covers  and  an  equal  number  of 
slides  of  mapazine  i)apes  he 
criticized  for  lack  of  those  quali¬ 
ties. 

An  increase  in  advertisinp  of 
.seven  or  eipht  jiercent  next  year 
was  prcKlicted  by  Harry  Detjen, 
advertisinp  director. 

The  propram  w’as  plannecl  by 
Donald  Feitel,  editorial  director 
of  Metropolitan  Sunday  New.s- 
l)apers,  and  the  chairman  was 
Dan  O’Brien,  Bonton  (Mass.) 
(jlohe,  who  was  re-elected  by  ac¬ 
clamation, 

• 

(iroiip  Buys  Paper 
From  Bob  Angers  Jr. 

Franklin,  La. 

Purchase  of  the  82-year  old 
Franklm  Banner-Tribune  by  a 
proup  of  St.  Mary  Parish  new.s- 
papermen  was  announced  this 
week. 

Jack  Colton  and  associates 
made  the  purchase  from  Bob 
Anpers  Jr.,  former  jiresident  of 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association, 
publisher  for  15  years. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Colton 
are  Joseph  R.  Joy  Jr.,  and  Syd 
S.  Gould,  who  is  associated  with 
the  Daily  Review. 

Mr.  Colton,  a  resident  of 
Franklin  and  an  empolye  of  the 
Banner-Tribune  until  two  years 
apo,  is  business  manaper  of  the 
Daily  Review'.  Mr.  Joy  is  editor 
of  that  newspaper. 

Both  men  will  be  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Banner-Tribune. 

Mr.  Anpers  leased  the  Ban¬ 
ner-Tribune  from  A.  P.  Gau- 
treau  for  three  years  in  195{» 
and  Ixjupht  the  new’spaper  in 
1953.  He  converted  the  weekly 
paper  into  a  semi-weekly,  later 
chanped  the  frequency  to  tri- 
w’eekly  and  in  April,  1963  bepan 
publication  as  a  morninp  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper. 

• 

IVeisHeiiders  Sell 

Dana  Point,  Calif. 

Charles  and  Mary  Neisw’ender 
have  sold  the  Weekly  Lamp¬ 
lighter  to  Eleanor  P.  Mayberry 
of  South  Pasadena,  Calif.  The 
Neiswenders  have  been  lonptime 
editorial  employes  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram  and  are  movinp 
to  a  new  assipnment  in  Central 
America. 


Reporter  Views 
Store  Slaying 
At  Gunpoint 

Toledo 

.4n  off-duty  Toledo  Blade  re- 
jwrter  .standinp  at  the  checkout 
counter  in  a  local  store  last  week 
pot  the  bippest  story  of  his 
career  but  nearly  lost  his  life. 

Death  was  shoppinp  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Blade’s  Thomas 
Walton  who  wrote  this  account 
of  what  happened:  “I  .stood  at 
checkout  counter  Number  7  in 
Topps  Discount  Store  and  waited 
for  the  pirl  to  make  chanpe  for 
my  .small  jiurchase.  To  my  im- 
nusliate  left  stood  another  store 
emi)loye  (Mrs.  Elizalieth  Car- 
lozzi,  the  victim),  placinp  fryinp 
pans  on  a  special  display  rack 
near  the  repister. 

“Suddenly  there  w’as  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  for  a  few  .shocked 
moments  I  forpot  my  duties  as 
a  reporter.  Standinp  over  her 
W’as  a  younp  man  w’ith  a  huntinp 
cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears. 
He  had  a  carbine  in  his  hands 
and  a  frantic  look  in  his  eyes. 

“He  looked  at  me,  and  for  one 
unbearably  lonp  moment  raised 
the  pun  tow’ard  me  then  leveled 
at  the  tw’o  checkout  pirls.  Then 
he  low’ered  it  and  fired  apain  at 
the  w’oman  on  the  floor  .  .  .  w’hy 
he  chose  to  spare  my  life,  only 
he  knows.” 

Mr.  Walton,  shakinp,  pot  to  a 
phone  and  called  the  city  desk. 
His  report  made  the  final  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  next  day  he  told  the  story 
of  how’  John  Carlozzi,  a  22-year- 
old  State  Hospital  patient,  out 
on  a  trial  visit  to  his  home,  shot 
and  killed  his  estranped  w’ife  in 
the  shoppinp  center  where  she 
w’orked,  then  wounded  two  cus¬ 
tomers  liefore  beinp  arrested. 

• 

Weekly  Planiietl 

Talbotville,  Ont. 

This  Elpin  County  hamlet, 
site  of  a  proposed  Ford  Motor 
Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.  assembly 
plant,  w’ill  pet  a  w’eekly  new’.e- 
liaper  next  year  named  the 
Talbotville-Southu'old  Star.  It 
W’ill  be  publishe<l  by  William 
Seaton  Sr.,  and  his  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  James,  of  Lambeth, 
Ont. 

• 

Honored  by  Pope 

Detroit 

Tony  Spina,  chief  photopra- 
pher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  been  awarded  the  jiontifical 
decoration  of  Knipht  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  St.  Grepory  the  Great. 
Amonp  his  albums  are  “The 
Makinp  of  The  Pope”  and  “The 
Pope  and  The  Council.” 


AP  Starting 
New  Service 
To  Television 

“New’s  Channel” — an  innova¬ 
tion  in  television  viewinp — will 
make  its  national  debut  Dec.  15 
when  low’a  Video  Inc.,  bepins 
sendinp  the  Associated  Press 
news  report  into  the  homes  of 
its  sub.scribers. 

Other  C.4TV  systems  .sched¬ 
uled  to  bepin  New’s  Channel  op¬ 
erations  by  early  .January  in¬ 
clude  Telecable  Inc.,  Lonp^’iew, 
Wash.;  .411  Channels  Cable  TV, 
Westerly,  R.  1.  and  Video  Cable 
Systems  Inc.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

News  Channel  w’as  developed 
by  Telemation  Inc.,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  manufacturers  of  auxiliary 
etjuinment  for  cable  tv  sy.stems. 

.4fter  more  than  a  year  of 
research  and  development,  the 
New’s  Channel  was  unveiled  in 
July  at  the  National  Community 
Television  .4ssociation  conven¬ 
tion  in  Denver. 

C.uineru  ‘Read.s’  Copy 

“New’s  Channel”  consists  of  a 
transistorized  General  Electric 
television  camera  focused  on  a 
modified  Teletype  new’s  printer 
that  is  connected  to  the  .4  P’s 
transcontinental  broadcast  news 
w’ire.  View’ers  will  see  the  new’s 
the  instant  it  is  filed  on  the  wire. 
They  will  be  able  to  read  the 
latest  disjiatches  as  they  are 
snelled  out  by  the  Teletype  keys. 
They  also  w’ill  see  the  news  at 
intenals  in  a  “.scanninp  mode” 
durinp  which  summaries  w’ill  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  screen  much  like  the 
names  of  cast  and  producers  on 
motion  picture  film. 

The  “New’s  Channel”  operates 
‘24  hours  a  day.  Repional  new’s 
and  weather  appears  every  hour 
at  25  minutes  after  the  hour. 
National  new’s  annears  each 
hour  on  the  hour.  Bulletins  an- 
l)ear  the  instant  they  are  filed. 

• 

Newstlay  to  Expand 
Presses  for  192  Pages 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  has  ordered  tw’o  new’ 
jiress  units  from  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  propram  to  increase 
its  press  capacity  from  160 
jiapes  to  192  papes,  it  w’as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harry  F.  Guppen- 
heim,  editor  and  publisher. 

The  two  new’  units  are  the 
first  of  a  series  to  expand  all  of 
New’sday’s  four  tabloid  presses 
from  five  to  six  units  each.  A 
fifth  press  to  be  installed  next 
fall  also  will  be  expanded  to  six 
units  as  part  of  a  $3,000,000  me¬ 
chanical  modernization  pro¬ 
pram. 


In  the  final  analysis,  Mr,  Fink 
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Obituary 

Jack  Setters,  47,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  author  of  crime 
stories  in  detective  magazines 
under  the  name  of  “John  Cava- 
naujfh”;  Dec.  5. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Macrice  L.  Richardson  Sr., 
81,  manapingf  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  before 
he  went  into  government  serv¬ 
ice;  Dec.  5. 

«  «  * 

Richard  F.  Jelliff,  81,  who 
retired  in  1957  as  editor  of  the 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail 
after  more  than  50  years  with 
paper;  Nov.  27. 

*  *  * 

.\ndrew  F.  Frei  hai'F,  74. 
owmer  and  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Tribune;  Deo.  5. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Uthoff,  72,  retired 
(1958)  columnist  and  reporter 
for  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press;  Dec.  3. 

*  *  * 

Matthew  Jackson,  65,  .sports 
columni.st  for  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)Time8-Union;  Dec.  3. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fred  J.  Knights.  64,  person¬ 
nel  manager  of  the  Montreal 
Sta/r  for  20  years;  Dec.  4. 

*  *  * 

John  Hcnton,  62,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter;  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  California  Medical 
Association;  Dec.  3. 

«  ♦  * 

Hamilton  G.  Park.  77,  for¬ 
mer  actor,  columnist  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  for 
36  years ;  Dec.  2. 

*  *  « 

Jeffesrson  Jones,  73,  former 
editor 'publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Joui-nal  and  later  of  the 
Bozeman  (Mont.)  Chronicle; 
Dec.  6,  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

*  *  • 

Nelson  J,  Quimper.  71,  re¬ 
tired  (1960)  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post;  41-year  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  career  veteran;  Dec.  5. 

*  «  « 

Ferdinand  Czernin,  62,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  son  of 
Austria-Hungary’s  last  foreign 
minister;  Dec.  4. 

«  «  « 

Samuel  W.  Bell,  80,  former 
New  Orleans  Daily  States  city 
editor,  AP  reporter  and  editor, 
Washington  correspondent;  Nov. 
28. 

*  •  * 

William  J.  O’Brien,  65,  re¬ 
tired  (1961)  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  New  York  News; 
Dec.  1. 

*  *  * 

Carl  P,  M.  Adamshick,  66, 
former  Toledo  newspaperman, 
public  relations  executive  for 


Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.;  Nov. 
29. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Sweeney,  57,  poli¬ 
tical  reporter  and  columnist  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette;  Nov.  25. 

♦  «  « 

Sid  Willis,  72,  retired  Detroit 
advertising  man,  ex-newspaper¬ 
man;  Nov.  27. 

«  *  • 

Mrs.  Francis  Wilde,  57, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chroniele  since  1946; 
Nov.  29. 

*  «  * 

Lincoln  G.  Sowle,  78,  night 
city  editor  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times;  Dec. 


Lawrence  H.  Keller,  63,  re¬ 
tired  (1964)  classified  adver¬ 

tising  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post  and  Times-Sta/r; 

Nov.  26. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Proctor,  58,  editor  of 
the  Richardson  (Tex.)  Daily 


News;  former  police  reporter  for 
Dallas  newspapers;  Dec.  2. 

*  «  « 

Ralph  T.  Kelso,  47,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  former 
president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association;  Nov.  23. 
*  »  « 

Gordon  K.  Bush,  62,  editor/ 
publisher  of  the  Athens  (0.) 
Messenger  since  1929;  a  trustee 
of  Ohio  University  for  30  years; 
father  of  G.  Kenner  Bush  Jr., 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger;  Nov.  29. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt,  71, 
first  vicepresident  and  business 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  when  he  retired  in 
1960;  onetime  office  boy  for 
William  Rockhill  Nelson,  the 
Star’s  founder;  Nov.  26. 

Robert  T.  Harrold,  75,  re¬ 
tired  (1955)  general  manager 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette;  Nov.  29. 


classified  section 

Bftfiofit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audienco 


.4NNOINCEMENT.S 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

!  appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

<  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
imses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

appralsals  for  all  purposes 

Nexvspaiier  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Dr.  1242S.  Panama  City.  Fla..  32401. 

ISeu'spaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspaiiers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph :  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

The  DIAL  Ajrency.  1.503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  :i49-7422 
".America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCA’ 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaiter  Proiterties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

1  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads- 
i  .len,  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

j  VERNOfN  V.  PAINE 

Quality  newspaiiers 

I  S99  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 

j  PACHTC  NORTHWEST  License.! 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Projierties 
HARRI.^  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509.  Roseburit,  Oreg.,  97470. 

Dleirspapers  For  Sale 

I  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
I  in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
'  plant  —  profitable.  interesting  area. 

$24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable, 
<  minimum  working  capital  needed. 
1  Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr., 
I  2284  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
1  Calif..  92803. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  grossing  $20M  to 
$175M.  Duane  C.  Griggs,  c'o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate,  New  London,  Iowa,  52645. 

OFFSET  &  LETTERPRESS,  prints  22  ; 
papers  and  shoppers  in  the  heart  of 
Disneyland.  A.  C.  Santo,  840  Notting-  \ 
ham  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla..  32803,  | 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment— high  irotential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  .A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Weekly  group.  Gross  i 
$80,000.  Price  $40,000.  Excellent  ! 
terms  to  qualifietl  liuyer. 

2.  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Offset 
weekly.  Volume  $75,000.  Price  $40,- 
000.  Terms  available. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  90028 

WESTERN  CO.-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly.  Modem  letterpress  plant  gross¬ 
ing  about  $100-M  ;  retail  sales  indicate 
potential  $150-M.  $125,000  with  $30,000 
cash  down  includes  accounts  receivable. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen. 
Jos.  .A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
■12805. 

NEW  YORK  .STATE  DAILY  serving 
economically  sound  and  diversifiexl  area 
with  excellent  living  conditions,  good 
schtxtis,  recreational  facilities,  cultural 
environment.  Asking  $1  million.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  Dupont  Circle  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

TWO  EXTRA  STRONG  WEEKLIES. 
Area  2,  grossing  aliout  $40-M.  Good 
net  —  go^  equipment  and  housing  — 
clean  business.  Reasonable  d/payment 
and  terms.  Johnson  and  Lynch.  New- 
field,  N.Y.,  14867.  Ph:  LN  4-7778. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^  Newspapers  F<ir  Sale 

TOP-QUALITY 
SMALL  DAILY 

Owner  of  around  15,000  6-xl:iy  p.m. 
ready  to  retire,  seeks  competent  buyer 
who  will  continue  the  paper  in  its  tra¬ 
dition  as  a  re8|>ecte<l  and  vigoroti.-  force 
in  community. 

I  Northwest  central  sttites  city  in  20- 
!  25.000  population  bracket  has  2ii-year 
I  substantial  solid  growth  iiattern  with 
'  no  let-up  in  sight.  Well-balanced,  pros- 
{  l>erous  community. 

;  Top  prorluct  lieing  produced  by  kept- 
modern  i)lant  house*!  in  new  )>uilding. 
Physical  proiterty  tlesignetl  for  and 
capable  of  easily  absorbing  continued 
growth  for  many  years, 
j  Little  investigation  needed  to  ascertain 
this  is  an  outstand'iig  property  with  a 
valuable  field.  E'ew  like  it  ever  come  on 
,  the  market. 

To  l>e  consiileretl.  prospective  buyers 
I  must  submit  record  disclosing  ability 
I  to  carry  on.  and  evidence  of  ample 
finances  to  handle  7-figure  deal. 

All  contacts  must  b“  keitt  in  comi>let# 
confidence  and  lie  made  by  iirincipals 
only  to  be  consideretl. 
i  Write  fully  in  absolute  confidence, 
i  Box  973,  Elditor  &  Ptiblisher. 

UOUNTY-SEAT  WEIEKLY.  town  of 
8,060.  Offset  facilities.  In  Southern  part 
of  Midwest.  Big  construction  project 
approvetl  to  .start  soon.  Asking  $70,000. 
Box  992,  Ekiitor  &  Ptiblisher. 

TWO  "MAN-AND-WIE’E”  WEEKLIES 
in  N.C.  with  less  than  $5,000  ilown 
each.  PUBLISHER-^'  SERVICE.  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greenslioro,  N.C.  27402. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

HAVE  QUALIFIED  CLIE^JT  wants 
weekly  or  small  <laily  Maryland.  I)ela> 
ware.  VirRinia,  eastern  West  Vh’ff'nia. 
F.  H.  Titiow,  Jr.,  1203  Hijfhland  Ave., 
Blacksburf?,  Va..  24060. 

Husiness  Opportunities 

CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME! 
Health  forces  sale  of  Capitol  news 
bureau.  Indet>endent  political  rei>orting 
for  leadintc  California  dailies.  Estabn 
ilshe<l  1963,  has  solid  base  with  un- 
limite<l  rot>m  for  expansion.  Must  act 
at  once  to  meet  staH  of  1966  session. 
Box  966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Features  Available 


"TOM  AND  TILLIE  VISION”— new 
I-col.  and  2-col.  TV  cartoons  that  are 
DIFFERENT  I  Daily  or  weekly.  WriU 
for  samples,  rates.  Box  826,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  STAMP  NEJWS  COLUMN. 
600-900  words  with  photos.  Detjen 
Philatelic  News,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y. 


FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  comitosing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  6451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINCr— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  l-63i$ 

ERBXrriNG  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.  W.  since  1900 
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uipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room  1 

Computer  Typesetting  ! 

Presses  &  Machinery  | 

Presses  &  Machinery 

font  ISAM 6  SPARTAN,  L.  &  B..  ' 
cut  72  main,  like  now,  $167.50  ;  Font  I 
6A4Z6,  Excelsior/Hemphis  b.,  excel*  { 
lent,  $125.00;  5-14  ITniversal  molU. 

like  new,  $50.00.  All  guaranteed.  Send  i 
on  approval.  E.  L.  Wilkinson,  1416  W.  , 
6th  St.,  Anderson,  Indiana  46016.  , 

going  (IFFSBTT?  Excellent  buy  and  ■ 
immediate  delivery  of  Friden  Justo- 
writer  Kecorder,  new,  14-pt.  Commer-  i 
cial  face.  Cash,  terms  or  lease.  Penin-  i 
sula  Press.  128  W.  Market  St..  Salis-  ! 
burg.  Md..  21801.  Phone  301-749-3732.  j 

for  SALE:  TWO  LINOLITE,  main  ' 
magaiine.  lower  splits,  with  90  chan¬ 
nels.  Very  good  condition.  For  sale  ; 
JlOO  each.  Inquire;  Ontario  Argus- 
Observer.  Ontario.  Oregon  97914. 

INTERTYPE  G-4.  42  PICA  with  quad- 
der  #18,360.  Must  sell  to  make  room. 
Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  accepted. 
CENTRAL  TYPE.  1711  Vine  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103.  (AC  215) 
LO  8-7350. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitecl  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97. .50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
1I1-1I3  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  919-835-1513 

LINOTYPE  model  35.  ser.  #1148-M11. 
Avail,  now !  Two  72  and  two  90-channel 
magazines,  6  pocket  molds,  elec,  pot, 
metal  feeder,  Merg.  Hydra-quadder, 
Mohr  saw.  mold  cooling  blower.  AC 
gear  V-belt  drive,  series  of  Goth.  & 
.<part.  mats  8-36  pt.,  autom.  stops,  3- 
phase  V4-hp  gear  V-l«lt  drive.  >^-hp 
blower  motor,  3  split  mags.,  6  strt. 
mags.  3  yrs.  old.  Excellent  condition. 
Ralph  Dear  (AC  312)  668-4110.  Daily 
Journal,  Box  360,  Wheaton,  HI..  60188. 

Computer  For  Sale 

BURROUGHS  E-2100  programmed  for 
newspaiwr.  including  display,  classified 
and  circulation  receivables  and  payroll. 
Used  approximately  18  months.  Reason 
for  disposing:  unifying  of  group  ac¬ 
counting.  Call  or  write:  Wm.  A.  Bean, 
Comptroller.  Daily  Journal,  295  N. 
Broad  .St..  Elizalwth,  N.J.,  07208.  (AC 
201)  EL  4-.-.0(i0.  ; 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING 
Computer  Typesetting  time  oiien 
on  Control  Data  Computer 
Box  963,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
l>erforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  |)er  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only, 
(irder  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPI.Y 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIRaiILD  CADET,  M-line  screen.  In 
excellent  condition.  $1500.00.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  Nebr.,  69001. 

TWO  TASOPE’  Mark  II  Powderless 
Etchers,  20  x  24  in.  plate  size.  Good 
condition.  $1150  Ea.  Canton  Graphic 
Arts,  Canton,  Ohio.  Call  456-9868. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

1955  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units- — ^1  Color  (Tylinder — 3  Reverses 
Double  Folder— Balloon  Formers — Con¬ 
veyor  AC  Unit  Drives — ^Web  Break  De¬ 
tectors-  -Sheet  Severing — Reels  and  Pas¬ 
ters-  -Trackage  and  Turntaldes. 

Available  March  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
16-i>a^e.  2  to  1  models  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo.  sta-*hi.  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Eriuipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

16-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS,  com¬ 
plete  with  full  stereo — running  ilaily— 
a  real  sacrifice  at  $3300.00.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette.  McCook,  Nebr.,  69001. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes-  -Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicat*  location  without  specific  Identification 


Available! 

GOSS  3  DECK  STRAIGHT  LINE 
HIGH  SPEED  SEXTUPLE 
WEB  PRESS 

One  of  the  liost.  Excellent  condition. 
Now  printing  36,000  circulation  daily. 
48  paife  capacity.  29.000  L>er  hour. 
Serial  1386  with  2  to  1  folder.  23^ 
inch  cutoff.  Good  rollers  and  blankets. 
Three  sets  of  anprle  bars  with  bay 
window  arrangement  for  two  colors 
and  black.  Can  run  8  si>ot  colors  up  to 
32  paffes  and  2  spot  colors  up  to  40 
pa^es.  Faced  hand  tension,  hydraulic 
brakes  with  Kraphalloy  shoes.  Has 
Westinsrhouse  75  horsepower  drive  motor 
220  A.  C.,  60  cycles  with  H.  P. 
inching;  motor  and  overload  protection. 
Cline-Westinsrhouse  Control  Panel  with 
set  of  extra  parts.  Handles  newsprint 
rolls  up  to  60  inches  and  36  inches  in 
diameter.  Kesular  maintenance  pro- 
Rram.  Heinj?  replaced  to  double  our 
pajte  capacity.  See  this  Press  in  oi^r- 
ation  now.  Write: 

S.  P.  Hundley.  General  Manager 
THE  NEWS-GAZETTE 
48  Main  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois  61823 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and  i 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po-  j 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  l>e  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

FOR  SALE — Three  units  Goss  high 
speed  low  construction  end  feed  press. 
Up  to  24  I>age8  straight  run,  48  pages 
collect.  Double  64-page  folder — 23-9/16 
cutoff  (9  col.)  68-72*  max.  roll.  Angle 
bar  and  web  detector  on  every  unit. 
Four  new  form  rollers.  One  Cline  100 
h.p.  motor.  Electric  eye  control  board 
for  100  h.p.  motor.  Contact  Jack  Ken¬ 
ner.  Mechanical  Superintendent,  The 
Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio,  45802. 

4  UNIT  HOE  —  22-3/4" 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
19I9--2  Reverses- -2  AC  Drive8--2  Enil 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


STRAIGHT  MATTER  UNIT 
Intertype,  single  magazine,  thoroughly 
rebuilt  in  Star  Parts  factory  1962,  with 
Autosetter  highspeeci  operating  unit. 
Star  hydraulic  quadder  and  standard 
perforator.  All  electric.  Like  new.  Cost 
$15,000;  will  take  40%  off.  (loing  offset. 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL 
Cobleskill,  New  York  12043 
Phone:  218-234-2615 


COLB  FOLDERS 

>4.  Mt.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD. 
TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-884! 

ONE  CUTLER  -  HAMMER  newspaper 
conveyor,  excellent  operating  condi¬ 
tion-overall  length  34  feet  6  inches. 
Priced  right  for  quick  cash  sale.  Con¬ 
tact:  W.  E.  Page,  The  Bradenton  Her¬ 
ald,  Bradenton.  Florida.  33305. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR.  4- 
page  printing  section,  model  2/1  :  color 
compensator  &  fountain;  without  side 
frames.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
(AC  201)  MU  5-4774. 


ATTENTION! 
223/4"  Cutoff  HOE 
PRESS  OWNERS 

Need  additional  page  capacity 
and  color  flexibility/ 

FOR  SALE 

Hoe  Color  Convertible 
16-P.  Printing  Unit 

(Manufactured  1954) 

Color  cylinder  mounted  over 
second  impression  cylinder. 
Unit  has  60‘’/120'’  stagger,  45° 
bevel  on  clip.  Offered  thor¬ 
oughly  reconditioned  and  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed. 

SAVE  MORE  THAN  50% 

Available  Immediately! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 

Koasas  City,  Me.,  64108 
(816)  He.  1-5364 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER  23  A* 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho  83701. 

If'anted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


USED  FAIRCHILD  NEWS-KING,  or 
Goss  Community  2/-unit  Web  Offset 
press.  FViden  Justowriters.  Box  779, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  fiarts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

PREISS,  color  hump  and  a  double  form¬ 
er  (3  to  2)  folder.  Two  units  the 
equivalent  of  the  Scott  Unit  drive, 
geared  app.  52  M.  40  HP  DC  drive, 
90°  stagger,  compression  lock  up,  60* 
bevel,  22%  rut  off,  double  width.  Bal¬ 
loon  formers,  reels  and  paaters.  Color 
hump  and  attachments.  Contact  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-News,  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 

STA-HI  Twinned  Plate  Router  &  Mas¬ 
ter  F'crmer.  22-34*  cut-off:  Premier 
Rotary  Shaver  &  Mat  Roller,  heavy 
<luty  model.  Box  964,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

USED  GOSS  SUBURBAN  or  VAN¬ 
GUARD  22  wanted.  2  or  3  units.  Side 
register  Goss  only.  Write  complete  in¬ 
formation  including  price  to  Box  910, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  WOULD  CONSIDER  BUYING  en¬ 
tire  use<l  offset  plant  for  weekly  news- 
I)aper;  8  or  12-page  press.  Write  to: 
Williams  Newspaper  Co..  1520  Grand 
Ave.,  Spencer,  Iowa  51301. 

USED  MAIL  ROOM  CONVEYOR,  rol¬ 
ler-type,  motorized,  about  35-ft.  long. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Write  com¬ 
plete  information,  including  price,  to 
Box  997,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

HOB  16-page  Z  Pattern  Printing  Unit 
4  pages  wide,  with  or  without  color 
cylinder.  Pony  Autoplate,  22-94"  cut-off 
&  electric  stereo  furnace.  Box  986.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &.  publisher  for  December  II,  1965 
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READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


FACULTY  VACANCY 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  wants  a  person  between  35  and  45,  at 
$12,000  or  more  for  nine  months  plus  $2400  if  summer  teaching  is  available, 
as  associate  professor  of  journalism  beginning  in  September,  1966.  This  is  a 
quest  for  the  exceptional,  literate,  energetic  person,  one  of  superior  ability 
and  background,  capable  of  painstaking  work,  willing  to  undertake  tMk 
of  development  of  small  news-editorial  sequence  (107  majors  including 
freshmen)  into  more  inclusive  program.  Should  have  Ph.D.  and  three  to 
five  years  of  metropolitan  newspaiier  or  wire-serr'ice  ex|>erienre.  and 
should  be  devoteil  to  idea  of  liberal  duration  and  of  exacting  professional 
academic  training.  Needs  good  college  teaching  experience  and  should  lie 
at  present  employed  on  reputable  journalism  faculty.  Reputation  as  teacher, 
scholar,  and  writer  important.  Scholarly  publication  of  great  value.  Quarters 
and  general  conditions  and  fringe  emoluments  good;  journalism  library 
excellent;  program  accredited  by  AGEJ  10  years.  Please  write  in  confidence, 
if  you  do  not  think  above  is  too  much  to  ask,  giving  detail  about  self 
physically  and  philosophically  (and  political  and  economic  ideas  if  you 
wish);  include  weight,  height,  photograph,  personal  family  circumstances, 
transcripts  of  all  graduate  and  undergraduate  work,  and  story  of  newspaper 
background  and  academic  experience.  Please  do  not  write  unless  you  are  a 
person  of  superior  achievement  or  potential. 

Communicate  with: 

Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism 
The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  87106 


.‘Idmini^frolirp 


ACCOUNTANT  Br8INE»S  MANAGESK. 
Immediate  opening;  on  15,500  daily 
newspaiter  Capable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  accounting-  Will  work  with 
present  Accountant*Business  Mana^c^r 
who  is  retirim;  in  spring*  Prefer  ai>- 
plicant  from  New  England.  Apply  in 
confidence  grivintc  ^ull  <letail8,  education, 
experience,  af?e.  salary  expected,  refer¬ 
ences  and  availability  date  to:  Business 
Manatrer.  Nashua  Telci^raph,  60  Main 
St..  Nashua,  N.H.  03060. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  imaiKina- 
tion.  ability,  smne  ex|>erience.  nee<le<l 
for  fast-Krowinjf  chain  of  w<*eklies  in 
MichiKan  (circulation  S6.0(KM.  OITers 
opportunity  to  work  indei>endently  and 
exercise  heavy  resiK>nsibility.  Box  070, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
GENETIAL  MANAflER  WANTED 
Sifrnificant  small  to  metlium-sixe  daily 
newspai>er  has  ojienin^  for  (General 
Manatrer  and  Assistant  Publisher,  ofTer- 
ini;  a88ure<l  future  to  rif^ht  man.  Must 
have  smaller-city  daily  new'spai>er  ex- 
l>erience  and  intimate  knowiedtre  of 
manafrement  responsibilities.  Give  re¬ 
sume  of  education,  a^e,  exi>erience  and 
salary  recjuirements.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  978,  Editor  &  PuIk 
lisher. 


Experienced  Newspaper 
PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Must  know  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  and  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  insurance  programs,  pen¬ 
sion  plan  administration,  safety, 
wage  and  salary  programs,  job 
evaluation,  and  labor  relations, 
including  participation  on  nego¬ 
tiating  team.  The  man  who  can 
qualify  will  report  directly  to 
the  general  manager,  and  will 
fill  a  top-level  administrative 
spot  on  a  progressive  newspaper 
in  a  growing  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  Chart  Area  6.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential. 

Box  969,  Ecditor  &  Publisher. 


.\RnSTS  -  (2)  —  experienceil  or  fast¬ 
learning  beginners.  Retouch,  layout  on 
daily  publication.  Other,  roto  magazine. 
Box  9R0,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
,  suburban  daily.  Must  be  qualified 
'  ( ABC)  carrier  boy,  dealer,  motor 
I  route  operation  and  promotion.  South- 
'  ern  California  area.  Good  salary,  in- 
'  rentive.  fringes.  Box  399,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

,  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Responsi¬ 
ble  CM  to  join  high-grade  staff  of  15.- 
000.  6-<lay  daily.  Chart  Area  1.  Solid, 
growth  concern.  Second  newspai>er 
property  and  other  interests  augment 
opiKjrtunities.  Box  960.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

j  CM-GENBHIAL  MANAGER  for  l»om- 
I  ing  competitive  15-20,000  daily.  Only 
I  those  experienced  in  promoting  cirrula- 
j  tion  need  apply.  A  man  also  capable  of 
I  overseeing  entire  o|>eration  and  showing 
'  leadership  qualities  in  the  absence  of 
'  publ'sher  can  earn  top  salary,  circula- 
'  tion  gains  bonus  and  profit-sharing. 

I  Ninety  percent  carrier  delivered  in  one 
{  of  top  suburban  communities  on  mid- 
Atlantic  seaboard.  All  applications  held 
I  in  strictest  confidence,  as  a  ijresently 
employed  successful  circulation  man¬ 
ager  is  probably  our  man.  Pull  resume 
i  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  950.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER- -  Midwest  news- 
IHLiter  neetls  man  with  traffic  and  circti- 
'  latiun  exi>erience  ...  an  excellent  op. 

Iiortunity  that  would  lead  to  key  iKjsi- 
i  tion  with  metropolitan  newspajier.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  re<iuire- 
I  ments  to  Box  972.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  CM  for  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  morning  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  newsi>ai>er  located  in  7,one 
Please  state  salary  re<iuirements,  ex- 
lierience  and  references.  Box  968,  Ekli- 
tur  &  Publisher. 

Clansified  Advertising 

FLORIDA  DAILY  seeking  experienced 
classified  and  display  advertising  sales¬ 
men.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus;  fine 
I  working  conditions  in  new  plant.  Bx- 
!  iHinding  market — progressive  newspa- 
I  per.  Our  employes  know  of  this  Jid.  All 
replies  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box 
858,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  all-around  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  become  assistant 
classified  manager  on  active  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  combination.  Chart 
I  Area  2.  Must  be  able  to  handle  staff 
I  of  seven  outside  salesmen  and  sixteen- 
I  position  telephone  room.  Large  classi- 
fied-diwlay  volume.  Starting  salary 
open.  Position  will  lead  to  classified 
manager's  job.  Write  uetails  of  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  family  status  and 
minimum  salary  lUJceptable.  Box  894, 
ESditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


WANTED:  CLASSIl-TED  MANAGER 
With  "A  Tiger  in  His  Tank." 
Large  eastern  metropolitan  daily  .and 
Sunday  in  highly-competitive  market 
has  opening  for  proven  organizer  and 
producer.  Work  with  strongly-oriented 
classified  management  who  lielieves 
classified  might  well  account  for  SO^’F 
of  newspapers  total  revenue  within  next 
10  years.  Great  t>otential  for  alert,  ag¬ 
gressive,  creative  CAM  or  assistant 
CAM  with  so'id  background  in  ALL 
phases  of  classified.  Substantial  five- 
figure  salary  PLUS  lucrative  bonus 
arrangement.  (If  1966  growth  parallels 
1965,  the  CAM  we’re  looking  for  could 
buy  a  new  Cadillac  with  his  bonus). 
Write  in  confidence  giving  complete 
resume.  Box  924,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT 
AD  MANAGER 

East  Coast  Daily  and  Sunday 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  classified 
manager  of  small  daily  or  an  assist¬ 
ant  ready  to  move  up.  Must  l)e  con¬ 
versant  with  all  aspects  of  classified 
advertising  and  Phone  Room  operation, 
plus  ability  to  supervise. 

Attractive  salary,  benefits,  etc. 
Interviews  (confidential)  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  during  Northeastern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Asso.  meeting 
Jan.  9  to  II,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal,  or  SCAMA  Business  Con¬ 
ference  Jan.  23  to  26  Chamberlin  Hotel. 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Write  Box  935,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

.SALESMAN 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper — highly 
oomiietitive  (Zone  2) — seeks  aggressive, 
experienced  man.  Elxcellent  opportunity 
for  growth.  Box  946,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  CA.M  WANTED  by  fast- 
gn>wing  daily  newspayer  locatetl  in 
competitive  part  of  Zone  2.  with  o)>- 
IHirtunity  to  advance  into  top  manage¬ 
ment  decision-making.  Must  lie  callable 
of  taking  full  charge.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  A  letter,  complete  with 
details,  will  get  a  quick  reply.  Box 
1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AI)  MANAGER  Fast- 
growing  daily  in  top  mid-Atlantic  su¬ 
burban  market  nee<ls  manager  for  staff 
of  3  phone  solicitors — one  outside  sales¬ 
man  and  clerk.  The  right  man  (or 
woman)  ran  double  linage  in  3  or  4 
years.  Excellent  salary,  company  liene- 
fits,  liberal  lionus  plan.  Full  details 
first  letter.  Box  99.>,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Direct  Mail 

National  publisher  locate<l  in  ('entral 
N.J.  has  a  list  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  t»osition  open.  Colle>re  decree  4^ 
‘i—'k  years’  experience  require<l.  Prefer 
exi>erience  in  list  selection  with  jreneral 
knowIe<l»re  of  direct  mail  field.  Salary  to 
$8600.  Send  resume  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence. 

Box  985,  E(Jitor  &  Publisher 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MAN  from  La.,  Miss.,  Texas,  Ark., 
or  general  area  wanted  to  fill  newly- 
create<l  4th  position  on  retail  ad  staff. 
Should  have  1  to  3  years'  strong  sales 
experience  and  history  of  quality  lay¬ 
outs  :  must  speak  and  write  gram¬ 
matically.  Age:  24-30.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sions,  car  allowance,  life  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance.  Ebccellent  opportunity 
to  become  ad  manager  and  eventually 
to  acquire  daily  newspaper  ownership 
and  publishing  status.  Write  or  call; 
Robert  D.  Miller.  Publisher,  The  Jen¬ 
nings  (La.)  Daily  News.  Phone  824- 
3011  days:  824-0475  nights.  (AC  318). 

QUALIETED  RETAIL  AD  MANAGERS 
for  daily  and  shopper  operation  South¬ 
ern  California.  Ebccellent  salary,  in¬ 
centive  and  fringes.  Include  full  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  Box  874,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Adiertising 


AD  SALEISMAN  with  at  least  2  years' 
experience  for  5,000  circulation  Od). 
fornia  offset  daily.  Attractive  area.  Op 
portunity  to  advance  later,  .•'end  r» 
sumd  to  Box  880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  YANKEE  INHIBITIONS 
Young  iiublisher — Young  newspaper— 
Young  salesman.  We  have  first  two. 
You’re  the  third  if  a  college  grad  lyins 
awake  with  creativity,  admin  i.stratiTs 
instinct.  ('•omtretitive  <leterm;nation, 
some  experience  well  rewarderl  l>y  New 
England’s  fastest-growing  weekly.  SnK 
urban  newspaper’s  gross  up  to  50%  in 
one  year.  If  you  can  keep  the  pace, 
send  clips,  trackground,  to  Box  949, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAK 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
capable  experienced  representative.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  preferred 
but  not  essential.  We  offer  opportunity 
and  excellent  fringe  Irenefits. 

Salary  commensurate  with  exT>erience 
and  ability  ;  also  attractive  commission 
and  bonus  arrangement. 

Please  write  details  of  e<lucation,  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  first  letter  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  CINCINNATI  E:NQUIRER 
617  Vine  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  43202 

RETAIL  Al)  SALIk5MAN,  experienced, 
aggressive,  capable  good  copy  writing, 
layout.  Modern  air-conditioned  officee. 
Progressive,  growing  community  offers 
excellent  family  location.  Afternoon 
daily,  15,000  circ.  Attractive  salary, 
(lension  i>lan,  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance.  Give  details  first  letter  to 
D.  F.  Daubel,  The  News-Messenger, 
Fremont,  Ohio  43420. 

WE  NEED  AN  EXPEIRIENCED,  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  manager  for  our 
large  county-seat  weekly.  Make  layouts, 
write  copy  and  SELL.  Salary  open. 
Zone  5.  Write  fully.  Box  945,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  estab- 
lishe<l  weekly.  Zone  1.  Exi>erienced  on 
layout.  cop.vwriting,  selling.  Direct 
small  staff.  Salary  oiwn.  Write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  Box  6063.  Providence.  R.I., 
02904. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Prize-winning,  progressive  chain  of  six 
suburban  weeklies- -.54.000  ABC  on 
Chicago’s  Ntjrth  Shore-  -has  excellent 
op|H>rtunity  for  energetic  young  man. 
Develop  a  growing  territory  as  stepping 
stone  to  further  advancement  in  ex¬ 
panding  oomp.'iny.  Liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  salary  and  commi.ssion.  Must  Iw 
college  graduate-  have  com|)leted  mili¬ 
tary  service-  and  have  some  exjierience. 
.■\.  B.  Baron.  The  Hollister  Newspapers, 
1232  Central  Ave..  Wilmette.  III.,  60091. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAK 
—Young  man  with  at  least  5  years’  ex- 
Iterience.  f7oi>y  and  layout  ns  well  as 
selling  exiierience  necessary.  Permanent 
job  in  an  expanding  market.  If  you 
wish  to  move  up  from  a  smaller  daily 
newspaiier.  this  could  l>e  your  oppoe 
tunity.  Salary  is  <H>en.  Company-pnid 
fringes.  Write  fully  alxiut  your  educa¬ 
tion  and  e.X|)erience.  Give  at  least  three 
references.  Write:  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Jackson. 
Michigan — one  of  the  nine  Booth  Michi¬ 
gan  newapa|H-rs. 

NEW  ENGL.,\ND  COLLEGE  TOWN 
daily — 15,000  class — seeks  retail  adver 
tising  salesman  with  at  least  two  yenre 
experience.  Beautiful  countryside,  fine- 
spiritecl  community.  Excellent  working 
conditions — fine  starting  salary  baled 
on  extierience.  Staff  expansion  —  real 
growth  opixjrtunity.  Give  background 
in  resume  to  Box  979,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  Speidel  newspaper.  Per¬ 
manent  position,  good  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission,  retirement  program,  stock  plan 
-  many  other  benefits.  Wonderful  ^ 
portunity  for  thoroughly  exiierienetd 
salesman.  Write:  Robert  Huttenhoff. 
Advertising  Director,  Salinas  Califor" 
nian,  Salinas,  Calif.,  giving  compWt 
background  and  include  sample  layouts. 
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ASSOC  I  ATE  EDITOR  for  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  News  Bureau.  Cover  hu¬ 
manities,  behavioral  sciences.  Ehciteri- 
ence  in  teachingr  would  be  desir^le. 
Details  to  Don  McQuillen,  University 
News  Service,  3  E.  Market,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  .'2240, 


fTRmUt  interested  in  science  and  \ 
medicine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
medical  magrazine,  circulating:  to  all 
praeticins  physicians  in  U.S.  Send 
Resume.  Reply  to  Personnel  Office, 
Modem  Medicine  Publications,  401B 
West  65th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  65424. 


.AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  rolletre  town 
needs  replacement  on  5-man  staff  due 
to  retirement  of  35-year  veteran.  Salary 
in  line  with  qualifications.  W.  W.  i 
Keith,  Courier,  Winfield,  Kans,,  67166. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  | 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  rataloiring'  experience  in  the 
news  field.  This  iierson  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  rataloginK,  classifyinir  . 
and  indexing  news  material;  tsrping;  , 
required.  Must  be  able  to  assume  a  I 
share  of  the  administrative  duties ;  | 
some  night  work.  Salary  commensurate  : 
with  ability.  Excellent  company  bene-  < 
5ts  such  us  pension  plan,  profit-shar-  i 
ing,  etc.  Contact  Personnel  Depart-  i 
ment.  j 


CITY  EDITOR  for  aggressive  daily.  I 
Prefer  Midwesterner.  .30  to  40.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  head  competent 
staff.  I^itor,  FYee  Press,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  56002. 


EDITOR 

Number  one  spot  on  60,000  daily  and 
Sunday.  Submit  resume  to  Donald  S. 
Taylor,  1900  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  08404,  or  phone  215-867- 
7571. 


Experienced 
REWRITE  MAN 


For  large  metropolitan  daily 
over  200,000  circulation 
needed  immediately ; 
also  suburban  reporter-writer. 

Chart  Area  2 

Reply  Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR-WRITER,  do  you  find  your 
horizons  limited?  Would  you  like  to 
reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tnipils 
by  editing  weekly  primary-grade  pub¬ 
lications  serving  Catholic  schools? 
Rare  opportunity.  Salary  open.  Send 
full  resume  to  Box  893,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  A.M.  DAILY  needs  re¬ 
porter.  One  or  two  years'  of  reporting 
experience  desirable.  Send  full  details  ! 
of  training  and  experience,  references,  j 
salary  required  in  first  letter  to  Box  i 
895,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


managing  editor— Chart  Area  2 
newspaper  of  13,600.  Ebccellent  college 
immunity.  Immediate  opening.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  about  33.000  annually  .  .  . 
a  newspaper  with  progrressive  ideas, 
■^d  complete  resuml.  Box  912,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POLICE  REPORTER:  Fast-grrowing 
Central  Virginia  city  with  120,000 
metropolitan  area  population  needs 
police  reporter  who  would  also  cover 
courts  and  related  beats.  Job  open  in 
early  January.  David  W.  Wright,  Man¬ 
aging  Bklitor,  The  Lynchburg  News. 
Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24504. 


RBTORTER  -  PHOTXXJRAPHiai  for 
weekly  group  of  rural  newspapers  in 
Eaatern  North  Carolina.  Awsid-win- 
ning  newspapers  produced  in  central 
offset  plant.  Work  on  assigrnment  to 
cov«  government,  police  and  feature 
work;  some  night  assigmments.  Un- 
“•0*1  opportunity  for  young  man  with 
at  least  2  years’  experience.  Ehccellent 
cjupany  benefits.  Write  to  Boot  882, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  experience, 
schooling  and  salary  required.  Will  ar¬ 
range  interview  on  week-end  if  neces* 
sary. 


EXPANDING  Southern  New  England 
daily  needs  local  sports  writer  and 
bureau  reporter.  Box  914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  fill  vacancy  as 
director  of  largre  and  talented  staff  on 
metropolitan  afternoon  newspaper  in  a 
comiietitive  major  league  city.  This  is 
a  full-time  management  position  with 
commensurate  salary  and,  while  writ¬ 
ing  experience  is  desirable,  we  will 
place  broader  stress  on  the  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  manage  imaginatively 
and  forcefully,  and  to  produce  for  us 
the  best  sports  section  in  the  country. 
Replies  should  contain  full  detail  and 
will  be  held  In  absolute  confidence.  Box 
898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS,  over  100,000  teachers  will 
read  what  you  provide  as  editor  of 
weekly  publication  reaching  Catholic 
school  teachers.  Excellent  future  with 
growing  organization.  Salary  oi>en. 
Send  full  resum4  to  Box  903,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  will  shortly  have  a 
vacancy  for  an  experienced 
copy  editor.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  employee 
benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 

Send  resume  to: 

Managing  Editor 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
367  Orange  St., 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06503 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER,  experiences!, 
for  7-M  Ohio  daily.  Major  lieat.  Box 
934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Leading  business  magazine  is 
looking  for  a  man  equally  at  home  us 
copy  ^itor  and  rewrite  man.  I’amiliar- 
ity  with  subject  is  less  important  than 
an  alert,  inquiring  mind,  a  feeling  for 
words,  the  ability  to  whip  stories  into 
shape  and  to  top  them  with  vigorous 
heads  and  captions.  This  is  a  career 
opi>ortunity  for  a  man  with  solid  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  think  and  move  fast 
and  wants  to  be  located  in  New  York. 
Salary  $12,000  per  year:  excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  to  this 
equal  opportunity  employer,  M&F.  Box 
938,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANSION  has  created  opportunity 
for  young  sports  writer — year  or  more 
experience — wishing  to  move  up  to  33.- 
000  p.m.  in  Ohio  industrial  city  on 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Imagination  and 
desire  vital  to  cover  top  gr^e  scholastic 
athletics  and  dig  for  sharp  features  in 
all  sports;  some  makeup  work.  Submit 
resume  and  clipping  to  Box  947,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  in  expanding  met¬ 
ropolitan  area — New  Jersey — wants  to 
add  experienced  general  assignment  re¬ 
porters  (at  least  3  years  on  newspa¬ 
pers)  to  night  staff.  Box  962,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Have  You  Got  What 
It  Takes  To  Be  The 
MANAGING  EDITOR? 

The  opportimity  to  really  accomplish 
something  is  available  to  the  man  with 
imagination,  energy  and  management 
ability!  We  are  looking  for  a  young 
but  experienced  news  executive  to  lead 
and  further  stimulate  a  professional 
13-man  staff  in  the  development  of  its 
talents.  We  believe  the  future  of  local 
print  journalism  is  in  the  growth  of 
strong,  well-written  urban-suburban 
weekly  newspapers.  Our  organization 
has  pioneered  this  trend  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  The  man  we  want  may  now  be 
working  in  a  similar  spot  elsewhere,  on 
a  daily  newspaper,  on  a  magazine  or 
in  a  university.  We’re  willing  to  pay  a 
top  salary  for  a  top  man.  Replies  held 
in  confidence.  Box  926,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


You  are  an  experienced  religious 

WRITER 

You  are  a  true  professional  .  .  . 

but  you  are  weary  with  the  sameness,  and  the  routine  of  your 
work.  You  dream  of  writing  copy  that  will  change  the  lives  of 
millions  around  the  world. 

We  offer  you  an  unusual  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity — the 
opportunity  to  write  books,  to  write  magazine  articles  for  a 
monthly  publication  of  500,000  circulation,  a  bimonthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  150,000  circulation,  and  a  quarterly  publication  of  125,000 
circulation.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  write  copy  for  radio 
and  television  programs,  tracts  and  brochures,  and  advertising 
copy.  You  will  travel.  You  will  meet  people.  You  will  confront 
ideas  that  will  make  a  tremendous  impact  upon  your  life. 

This  is  an  important  position.  If  you  are  impressed  with  the 
challenge  of  this  opportunity  and  are  confident  that  you  have  the 
talent  to  meet  it,  send  your  resume  and  photo  to: 

Box  888,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  i 
experienced  area  news  editor.  Progres¬ 
sive,  growing  community  offers  excel¬ 
lent  family  location.  Afternoon  daily, 
15,000  circ.  Attractive  salary,  pension 
plan,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Give  full  details  first  letter  to  D.  F. 
Daubel,  The  News-Messenger,  Fremont, 
Ohio  43420. 


METROPOUTAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper — Chart 
Area  8 — has  immediate  openings  for 
qualified  reporters.  Young  people  who 
wish  to  move  out  of  the  small  paper 
category  will  find  this  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  Give  full  details  of  education 
and  work  experience  in  first  letter  to 
Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  STATES  lively  capital 
city  p.m.  has  openings  for: 
SUBURBAN  REPORTER.  Should  have 
degree,  car.  minimum  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  paper.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  ambitious  reporter  who 
wants  to  move  into  metropolitan  at¬ 
mosphere. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER. 
Should  have  degree,  minimum  3  years 
varied  experience,  speed  and  ability  to 
take  on  major  beat. 


I  COPY  EDITOR — Fast,  accurate,  imagi¬ 
native,  with  experience  in  page  layouts. 
Send  complete  resume,  with  representa¬ 
tive  clippings,  if  possible,  to: 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg 
Managing  Editor 
The  KNIOKEaiBOOKER  NEWS 
24  Sheridan  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York  12201 


OPENING  JAN.  1  for  alert  general 
assignment  reporter.  Small  afternoon 
daily  in  unique  agricultural,  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Mail  resume,  work  samples 
to:  Ben  Johnston.  Brawley  News, 
Brawley,  Calif.,  92227. 


REPORTER — Growing  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  offers  opportunity  for  person  with 
some  experience  in  news  reixrrting  and 
copy  desk.  Circulation  over  100,000 : 
4  days  a  week  writing:  one  day  on 
desk.  Excellent  employee  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Sunday  News,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Penna.  17604. 


3  OPBNDnW— REPORTER.  DE8KMAN 
One  of  the  fastest-growing  newspapers 
in  California — a  prize-winning  publica¬ 
tion  with  excellent  reputation — requires 
ambitious  staffers  for  important  assign¬ 
ments.  Should  have  college  degree,  be 
between  22  and  35  years  of  age.  Please 
send  brief  resumd  to:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  P.O.  Box  1876,  Newport  Beach, 
California  92663. 


WE  ARE  ENLARGING 
THE  STAFF 

We  have  a  man  who  is  retiring ; 
another  who’s  on  a  Neiman;  and  a 
woman  who  decided  she’d  rather  be  a 
housewife.  So  we  need  four  reporters. 
Here’s  the  lineup: 

(A)  General  assignment  reporter  with 
about  five  years’  on  a  daily  or  wire 
service. 

(B)  Reporter  qualified  for  religion  and 
related  fields. 

(C)  Reporter  for  education  and  medical 
fields. 

(D)  All-around  reporter  with  big  week- 
I  ly  or  small  daily  experience  for  general 
I  assignment  work  on  our  satellite  week- 
I  ly.  Should  know  makeup  and  be  com¬ 
petent  with  camera. 

These  positions  are  open  on  afternoon 
I  daily  of  over  100,000  in  Chart  Area  3. 

I  The  pay  is  good — working  conditions 
pleasant — and  progress  assured  for 
!  those  who  are  capable  and  willing.  Our 
I  people  usually  stay  with  us.  This  is 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II  that 
we’ve  needed  4  reporters.  Write  fully  to 
Box  930.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  and  a  sports  writer  to  fill  out  the 
staff  on  our  growing  progressive  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  sunny  Florida.  Write: 
The  Evening  Independent.  Personnel 
Office,  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
33731. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
Zone  2  weekly.  Opportunity  to  spread 
your  editorial  wings  and  prove  that  you 
should  be  promoted  rapidly  in  our 
multi-daily  operation.  Write  fully  to 
Box  941.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  dig  into  city 
hall  and  courthouse  for  aggressive,  pro¬ 
gressive  mountain  city  daily  of  30,000. 
I>epth  coverage  and  investigative  re¬ 
porting  as  well  as  routine;  imagination 
and  persistence  will  pay  off.  Send  3 
samples.  Box  942.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  REAL  "PRO”  IS  WANTED  on  the 
copy  desk  by  big-time  morning  daily. 
Zone  2.  All  details  first  letter,  ^x  975, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN 

We  need  a  copy  editor,  one  with  ex¬ 
perience,  who  can  handle  top  stories — 
both  local  and  wire — for  a  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  the  metropolitan  NYC 
area.  If  you  are  thorough,  quick  and 
looking  for  a  spot  that  puts  you  in  line 
for  promotion  to  a  better  job  —  should 
you  merit  it — then  this  may  be  the 
position  for  you.  Write  fully,  describing 
education,  experience,  military  status 
and  salary  required  to  Box  999,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  WANTED 
Strong  on  layout,  typography.  F>lit 
copy,  write  heads,  rewrite,  (lood  oi>- 
I)ortunity  in  Wisconsin  recreation  para* 
dise.  EKtah)ishe<i  Hohhv  newKpai>er. 
80.00(»  circulation.  KRAUSE  PUBLI¬ 
CATIONS,  INC..  lOLA.  WIS.,  .54945. 

Tel.  445-2217. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLISHER  neetls  i-e- 
|K>rter-e4litor  to  hel|>  staff  KU|>erior  in¬ 
dustrial  newspapers  and  fine  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  M.D.  Coe.  Bassett  Ptjf. 
Corp..  Bassett,  Va.,  24l>5.5. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  for  press¬ 
room  supplies  for  territory  including? 
Ohio.  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Man  with 
pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualified, 
write  to  Box  540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  Growing  small-city  New 
England  daily  needs  eilitor  to  take 
charge  of  news  operation  for  a  pul>- 
lisher  who  cares.  Need  experience<l 
**pro**  who  knows  news  and  how  to 
organise  staff  to  get  it;  knowledge  of 
liack  shop  and  production  a  plus.  Box 
1000.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  FOR  WEEKLY.  rai»idly-grow 
ing  publication.  Zone  1.  .\wanl-win 
ning.  Auti>mate<t  offset  e<|iiipment 
Salar>*  open.  ('/p|H>rtuiiity  for  imagina 
live,  ambitious  iieison.  Write:  IVrson 
nel  Dir.,  Box  606il,  Pr<»vidence.  R.I. 
02904. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Washington.  D.C.  publisher  is  seeking 
career  writer-editor  for  national  high 
school  current  affairs  papers.  Writer 
should  have  minimum  5  years  ex|>eri- 
cnce.  with  ability  to  write  clearly,  con¬ 
cisely,  imiwrtially  for  student  audienc^e. 
Teaching  l>ackground  an  asset.  Salary 
<H>en.  Write:  Howard  J.  Langer.  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor.  Civic  Education  Ser\’ice, 
IT.*!?!  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


W'EB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi-  1 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22,  or  Goss  Ur-  | 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586.  ' 
Eklitor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect  212-  I 
.14  5-383  3. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Excellent  job  opportunity  in  national 
company  for  assistant  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  planting  news  releases — pro, 
ducing  house  organ — and  having  soms 
knowledge  of  advertising.  Must  have 
fiv€>*-six  years  newspaper  e<litorial  ex- 
lierience.  Box  966,  Editor  &.  I'ublisher. 


Free  Lance 


8,000  ABC  CIRCULATION 
Wiseonsin  daily  has  once  in  20  years 
opening  for  imaginative  chief  e<litor. 
Must  be  aggressive  esi>ecially  strong 
on  local  news — able  to  do  “jilice”  fea¬ 
tures.  column,  editorials  and  handle 
the  wire.  Our  paper  will  give  the  right 
man  freedom  and  the  chance  to  serve 
and  grow  with  a  county  of  4.>.000.  We 
take  editorial  stands  emphasize  local 
news — give  our  readership  a  most  solid 
newspaper.  If  you  would  like  to  join  us. 
send  references,  salar>'  refjuirements. 
family  status,  availability  to  Box  974, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  in  state  capitals.  Legisla¬ 
tive  news  and  features.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions  to:  Roll  Call,  Washington.  D.C. 
200U3. 


IVY  LEAGUE  university  news  bureau 
needs  young.  ex|»erience<l  news  writer. 
Box  987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
'  SPARE  TIME  MONEY? 

I  Author  &  Journalist.  America's  finest 
I  writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em- 
I  phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
“extra"  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man.  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re- 
!  tail!  for  only  $10.  5^nd  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  1030  Na- 
I  tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 


I  AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily  in 
I  Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex- 
lierienced  compositor-mark-up  man. 
'  Good  wages.  Send  complete  resume  in 
i  first  letter.  Box  872,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


REPORTER  for  outstanding  evening 
daily  in  Midwestern  city  of  .50.000. 
Should  l>e  capable  of  genet  nl  reporting, 
including  sports.  Group  insurance — re¬ 
tirement  plans.  Send  resume,  clippings, 
salary  requirement  to  Box  9S9,  Editor 
ti  Publisher. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
ami  photos  for  new  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  expose  type  stories  about 
and  directfHl  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Stur- 
man.  World  Wide  News  Co.,  2075  E. 
65th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 


(T/MBINATION  MAN  competent  on 
Linotype  and  ad  work.  Day  situation 
open:  $120.00  for  37L5  hour  week.  Sick 
leave,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Iiension  plan,  2  week’s  vacation  1  year, 
3  week’s  12  years.  Excellent  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Goo<l  l>oHting.  fishing,  hunting 
area.  Contact:  The  Progress-Index.  15 
Franklin  St.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  23804. 


REPORTER  for  growing  (»fTset  daily 
in  competitive  situation  to  cover  city, 
county  beats  plus  some  features  and 
photography.  Located  on  Michigan- 
Wisconsin  border.  175  miles  from  Mil¬ 
waukee,  in  ideal  area  for  water-out¬ 
doors  enthusiast.  Ron  Kohls.  Editor. 
The  Herald-Leader,  Menominee.  Mich., 
49858. 


EDITOR  —  Preferably  working  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  in  or  close  to  NYC. 
to  correct  student  journalism  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  967,  Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  —  We're  on  the  move  I 
General  assignment,  suburban  reporters 
neede<l  for  expanding  Zone  2  metro¬ 
politan  A.M.  Reply  in  confidence  stat¬ 
ing  work  experience,  goals  for  future. 
Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KDlTtHtS.  P1P)T(K1R.\I*HEKS.  WRITP:RS  - 
is  your  work  Iteing  syndicated  in  the 
vast  Euroi>ean  market?  if  not — and  you 
can  offer  top  pnxluction  on  regular 
or  occasional  basis — please  send  details. 
Terms:  25^.  Prompt  payment.  Mer¬ 
cury  Press  Agency,  Ltd.,  36  Vauxhall 
Rd.,  Liverpool,  England. 


EXPERIENCED  COMPOSITORS  1 
wanted.  4fl-hrs.,  paid  holiday,,  vaca- 
!  tion,.  health  insurance,  university  com-  , 
,  munity.  I.rfifnyette  Typesettinit  Co..  Box  | 
■  5U6,  Lafayette.  Ind.,  17902.  Phone;  I 
1  742-.')377,  James  R.  Craw.  i 


Production 


Operators-Machinists 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  .5.000  5-day  daily. 
Help  out  on  some  (teneral  reportinK : 
camera  useful.  $400  start.  Write:  Don 
Brown.  EJditor,  Madera  (Calif.)  Daily 
Tribune. 


SPORT.S  EDITOR  -Experienced  man. 
stronsr  on  local  coveraKe.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  nifcht  assitrnments.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera  preferred.  AP  wire, 
full-time  wirephoto.  $120  week  start. 
Lincoln  O'Brien.  Daily  Times.  P.O.  Box 
450,  Farminirton,  N.M.,  S7401. 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTON  OPERATOR 
for  larseat  offset  Daily  in  U.S.  Good 
workinir  conditions.  Profit  sharinir.  i 
Contact  J.  A.  Stevenson,  The  Olda-  i 
homa  Journal,  7430  S.B.  15,  Oklahoma  | 
City,  Okla.,  73110.  ! 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


$10,000  A  YEAR 

Fast,  experienced  copyreader  for  major 
mominfr  daily  in  Zone  5.  Plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  up.  Box  990.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED.  ALL-AROirND 
comi>osinK  room  machinist  to  service 
TTS  equipment.  Comets  and  Elektron. 
Newspaiter  located  in  one  of  Northern 
California's  most  desirable  coastal  liv- 
inK  areas.  Excellent  plant  and  working: 
conditions.  Bo.\  977.  Eklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


To  assume  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  16,000  to 
25.000  daily  in  Chart  Area  5.  De¬ 
sire  man  with  background  in  all 
departments,  but  strong  in  com- 
l>oeing  room,  and  is  familiar  with 
new  processes.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  in  first  letter.  Reply  to  Box 
904,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  whose  strong 
suit  is  reporting  neede<l  by  aggressive 
27,000  6-<iay  daily  in  Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Immediate  opening.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to:  Elditor.  Janesville  Gazette. 
Janesville,  Wis.,  .53.546. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHED  WANTED  : 
by  prize-winning  Illinois  daily.  Tech¬ 
nical  know-how.  news  sense,  enthusi¬ 
asm  essential.  Best  facilities — all  types 
cameras  provided — plus  chance  to  work  I 
with  top  i^ple  at  good  pay  -f-  out¬ 
standing  fringe  benefits.  Write  details:  | 
experience,  education  references  to : 
Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  Illinois  60901. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
and/or  production  manager  with  ability  j 
coordinate  efficient  production  high  ' 
quality  photocomposition— offset  daily: 
also  responsible  mechanical  production  ! 
affiliated  commercial  printing  opera-  \ 
tion.  New  plant  with  Fotosetters,  Fri-  : 
dens.  Urbanite  located  Northern  Zone  . 
9.  Box  897,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


—  WANTED  — 

future  fulltier  frhe  Winners 


What  makes  you  think  you  could 
win?  Tall  it  to  Joe  Smyth,  Man- 
aginq  Editor,  Oalawara  Stata 
News,  Dover,  Del.  Hardnosed 
young  reporters  have  inside  track. 
Wa'lf  pay  for  azcellanca  with 
money,  freedom,  opportunity. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  dailies  with  combined  photo 
department  seeks  skillful,  imaginative 
news  and  feature  photographer.  Pre¬ 
fer  someone  under  30.  Outstanding 
working  conditions  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  and  complete  range  of  equipment. 
This  is  a  top  news  area  in  a  moderate 
climate  with  outstanding  recreational 
opportunities.  Write  fully  of  your  edu¬ 
cation,  experience  and  personal  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-FOREMAN 
wanted  at  once  for  busy  newspaper  job 
shop  in  Connecticut.  Should  have  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  LP  and  offset.  Cus¬ 
tomer  contact,  design,  scheduling,  pur¬ 
chasing.  Good  pay,  delightful  town, 
good  schools,  l^e-mountain  country. 
Write:  Hoskins,  Lakeville  Journal. 
Lakeville,  Conn..  06039,  or  'phone  (203) 
436-2641  days.  436-9116  evenings. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGED  skilled  at 
personnel  management  and  training. 
Must  know  basic  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  with  ability  to  understand  new 
equipment.  Non-union  shop  in  growing 
Chart  Area  6  large  non-metropolitan 
daily.  Unique  advancement  opportunity. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  896,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PRISSS  ROOM  EDREMAN  for  8ix-«lay 
p.rn.  daily.  Zone  1.  Thoroughly  expe-  , 
rienced  on  double  width  standard  type 
newspaper  cylinder  presses.  Press  in¬ 
volved  in  position  open  consists  of  four 
units  and  double  folder.  Must  l)e  able 
to  make  all  repairs  and  adjustments 
normally  performed  by  experienced  I 
foreman.  Ability  to  efficiently  supervise  | 
crew  most  important.  Box  928,  Editor  ■ 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — Letterpress,  for  country 
!  weekly  and  busy  job  shop.  Miehle  auto. 

Babcock.  Giant,  Heidelbergplaten.  Per-  I 
'  manent.  Journal,  Lakeville,  Conn..  | 
!  06039.  i 


Promotion  has  created  an 
excellent,  immediate  open¬ 
ing  with  Westinghouse  in 
Baltimore.  Skilled  writer 
needed  at  once  to  handle 
variety  of  industrial  pub¬ 
lic  relations  assignments 
for  large  multi-divisional 
operation.  Primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  be  press 
relations  and  publicity  for 
defense  and  space  elec¬ 
tronics  programs.  Degree 
in  Journalism  or  English 
and  newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Salary  to  $12,- 
000  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Send  resume  with 
work  experience,  educa¬ 
tional  background  and 
salary  requirements  to  C. 
R.  Maynard,  Dept.  818 


Westinghouse 

BALTIMORE  DIVISIONS 
P.  O.  Box  1693 
Baltimore,  Md.  21203 


COMBINATION  PRINTERS  needed  by 
medium-size  daily  in  Area  3.  Must  be  I 
I  top-notch  in  ad  composition,  pagre  '  i 
I  make-up  and  ad  mark-up.  (aood  scale  ^  I 
I  and  l>enefit8.  Reply  to  Box  900,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  I  . — 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 


Ur«  Rates,  Each 
CoNsecutive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakli  witk 
order)  4  timti  <a  80$  ptr  lint  (kck 
insertion;  3  time*  @  90$;  2  4  $1-00; 
1  tim,  SI. 10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50$ 
for  box  leryice  and  count  ai  1  addi- 
tional  line  in  yoor  cepy.  3  linea  winleeai. 
Air-mail  lervice  on  blind  adi  Sl.OO  aitra 
ALL  OTHEH  CLASSIFICATIONS! 
4  timet  (9  S1.2S  per  line  each  intertiaa: 
3  timts  •  n.2S:  2  •  $1.45:  1 
S1.55  ptr  lint.  If  ktyed.  add  50$  far  bax 
saryice  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
tervice  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED^  Tht  utt  st 
rulat,  beldfact.  cuts  tr  olbtr  dicaralwai 
cbanftt  your  classified  ad  ta  “cla^td 
ditptay."  Tba  rate  far  Classified  DIspliy 
it  $2.50  per  apate  lint— $35  ptr  cokine 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAR6ES; 
EAP  classified  adeertisinp  it  set  in  6-ptmt 
type.  Adyertisements  set  completely  i* 
Sppint  np  it  p  miximum  tf  20  linkL 
without  white  space,  display  htadt,  ate. 
will  be  hilltd  at  the  sptcific  rata  (sat 
rata  chart  tf  nrloot  numbers  of  inttr- 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  Far  ixampw 
an  adrortisement  of  ten  lines  will  hi 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified 
rate,  etc. 

Adyartisaments  utinp  extra  whita  tpact 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signatore 
in  Voput  Light  8,  10,  12,  dr  14-gdl»l 
maxlMM,  will  bd  chargtd  by  i^ta  rule 
maasuremant — (14  lints  per  inch)  « 
the  prevailinp  rate  far  the  number  tr 
insert  ions. 

DIAOUNff  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  S:00  F.M. 
Count  fixe  aytragt  words  td  the  lint,  fie 
abbreviotiont.  Bax  holders'  identities  bcU 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  dtW- 
Editor  It  Publisher  rtttrytt  the  right  te 
edit  all  capy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
•SO  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  lOOH 
(AC  212)  PloM  2-70S0. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  11,  1965 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminiitratire 


(ifOiBHtAL  MANAGER.  . 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  and/or 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTTOR 
High-caliber  executive  in  mid-iiO's, 
with  unusual  "in  depth”  experience, 
wishes  to  relocate.  Excellent  manage-  | 
ment  and  sales  record  in  major  mar-  i 
kets  with  very  competitive  conditions.  ! 
All-round  knowledge  and  experience  in  I 
retail,  k'eneral  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Letterpress  and  offset  background  ! 
with  exi>erience  obtained  in  large  and  ' 
niedium  metro  daily  field ;  also  large 
suburban.  Proven  results.  Mature,  con¬ 
scientious  judgment  based  on  fine,  well- 
rounded  newspaper  background  offered 
with  good  references.  Elspecially  in¬ 
terested  in  permanent  position  offering 
good  family  and  cost  of  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  954,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PUBLISHER  —  30  years’  experience, 
editorial,  advertising,  business.  Small 
daily  or  weekly,  l>etween  Delaware  an<l 
North  Carolina.  Box  998,  Editor  & 
Publiisher. 

Carloanisls 

I  DRAW  LOCAL  editorial  cartoons 
for  you.  Put  me  on  your  mailing  list. 
Ragolar  submissions.  Box  883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  Local  Editorial  Cartoon 

drawn  to  your  idea  .  .  .  when  you 
need  one;  in  a  hurry;  at  a  price.  By  a 
nationally  syndicated  political  cartoon¬ 
ist  Write  Box  791,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  38— 
family  man — will  relocate;  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases.  Box  952,  EJditor  & 
Publisher 

TOP-FLIGHT  CM,  strong  promotion — 


EXPERIENCED  music  -  drama  re¬ 
viewer,  feature  writer,  Vasaar  alumna, 
seeks  challenging  i)ost.  Box  906,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPintlENCED  COPYREADER,  em¬ 
ployed.  desires  change.  Top  references'. 
Zones  1-2-3.  Box  937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

MSJ,  31,  looking  for  challenging  job 
Qualified  by  education,  ability,  expe¬ 
rience.  national  origin,  for  spot  on  city, 
wire,  editorial-page  or  weekend  staff ; 
equally  good  at  writing,  copyreading, 
layout  and  makeup,  administration. 
Some  photography.  Present  pay  J7.200. 
Current  employer  knows  of  desire  for 
change.  Box  953,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PERFORMANCE  RECORD 
With  a  record  of  hiring,  training  and 
leading  a  news  staff  to  a  circulation 
building  performance.  I’m  now  looking 
for  a  publisher  whose  primary  interest 
is  in  editorial  quality  that  will  make 
his  paper  indispensable  in  today’s  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Box  956.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR-WRITER.  38.  heavy 
columns,  features,  editorials.  Presently 
university  science  medical  writer ;  want 
Zone  1  weekly  editorship  or  position 
science-medical  writer.  Middlebury 
grad,  family,  vet.  traveled.  Box  927, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  —  M.  A.  J-SCHOOL. 
Good,  fast.  Working,  seeks  change. 
Box  984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  SKI  WRITER  for  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  in  popular  ski  center 
(Zone  8)  wants  opportunities  to  reimrt 
skiing  news.  Can  cover  races  —  write 
features,  news  stories  —  take  pictures. 
Missouri  J-School  degree.  Three  years’ 
experience.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Clatsified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIBO  AD  MANAGER.  32 
ysan’  solid  eocperience.  24  aa  CAM. 
Collage  graduate,  age  65.  Outstanding 
record  aa  top  volume  producer.  Boot 
S4t,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


MANAGEMENT  —  Experienced,  out¬ 
standing  record.  Mid-30’s.  Prefer  New 
Jersey  weekly  or  daily.  Box  993,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  on  educational 
magazine  seeks  more  challenging  po¬ 
sition  on  national,  general  interest 
magazine,  in  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Age  26, 
single.  J-degree;  3  years’  experience. 
Box  879.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  NEWS  REPORTER,  age  30. 
fourteen  years’  widest  exiierience,  keen 
to  know  America.  Is  emigrating  with 
family.  Top  permanent  offers?  Box  931, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

northwestern  GRADUA’TB  (Mas¬ 
ter’s  Journalism  ’62) —  completing 
military  service  Feb.  '66 — seeks  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  magazine,  news- 
Wper,  public  relations.  Experienced  as 
Air  Force  information  officer  in  Tur¬ 
key  and  Hq.  MATS.  BA  Journalism 
San  Diego  State,  minor  Economics. 
Write:  Lt.  Robert  P.  Battenfield,  201 
Gray  Plaza.  Scott  AFB,  Illinois  62226. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  J-School  de¬ 
gree  and  3  years'  experience  on  wire 
service — metropolitan  daily  and  house 
organ — desires  work  as  reporter  or 
feature  writer.  Can  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  38,  of  9-M  daily  seeks 
similar  post  or  city  editorship  larger 
dmly  in  Zones  1,  2,  5.  Top  echelon 
shuffle  squeezing  me  out.  Available 
now  I  Heavy  on  local  news,  photos. 
J.  L.  Wagman,  187  Beeson  Road,  Niles, 
Mich.,  49120. 


F ree  Lance 


EDITORS — Your  own  weekly  Washing¬ 
ton  column.  Sample  free.  Todd  WoodaH 
Associate,  P.O.  Box  6242,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS,  features, 
photos  by  U.S.  newsman  returning 
Mexico  City  Jan.  1.  Box  996,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Press  Room 


PRESSMAN  with  12  years'  experience 
on  Tubular,  combination  shop ;  ability 
in  color.  Age  31.  Gerald  H.  Lange. 
818  Main  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
49085. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  23.  NPPA  first 
place  monthly  clip  contest  winner — 
imaginative  self-starter  and  very  am¬ 
bitious,  with  year-and-a-half  experience 
on  Eastern  daily.  Low  seniority  victim 
who  wants  to  specialize  in  spot  news 
and/or  documentary  picture  story  lay¬ 
out  work  on  a  leading  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  or  TV  network,  with  a  modern 
and  progressive  photographic  staff. 
CTlips  and  imrtfolio  available  with  in¬ 
terview.  Box  969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  31.  English.  Six 
years  police  photographer.  Experience 
in  advertising,  editorial,  16mm  movie. 
.Seeks  position  (May  1966)  in  USA 
with  daiiy,  magazine.  PR  or  industry. 
Will  travel.  M.  L.  Wood,  P.O.  Box 
530.  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


Prctduction 

MANAGING  E3>ITOR  of  quality  trade 
rnagazine  seeks  opportunity  in  produc¬ 
tion  layout  and  creative  art.  Yale 
graduate.  Box  831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODL"(7nON  MANAGER 
KN]>erienced  ietterpress  and  web  offset. 
Composing  room  background  includes: 
computers,  hot  and  cold  tyjie.  Box  988, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Services 

NEED  A  TV  EDITOR?  Let  us  handle 
the  job  for  you  at  half  the  cost  I  Com¬ 
plete  package  includes  TV  crossword 
puzzle,  cartoons,  exclusive  features 
PLUS  a  weekly  TV  program  log  with 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for  sta¬ 
tions  in  YOUR  area.  Buy  all  or  part. 
Write  for  samples,  rates.  Box  983, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliliy^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

g  Niiinc - g 

s  Addre.s.s - - — - - a 


-Zip  Code- 


LONG  ON  EXPERIENCE,  strong  on 
reporting,  features,  desk:  20  years’ 
solid  experience  dailies,  p.r.,  national 
trade  press  -f  thorough  apprenticeship 
on  Chicago’s  biggest  weekly  chain.  Go 
anywhere  but  far  north.  Box  982,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR  -heavy  back¬ 
ground;  knows  trade  associations  in 
building  industry.  Box  981,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  22,  looking  for  iiosition 
with  weekly  or  daily  in  Southwest.  Two 
yearc’  experience  with  prize-winning 
weekly.  Can  handle  camera.  B.A.  in 
History.  Send  for  clips,  references. 
Charles  F.  Barr,  Jr.,  Box  442,  Jessup, 
Ga.  31545 


VERSATILE.  HARD  -  WORKING 
writer-editor  desires  creative,  challeng¬ 
ing  position  in  magazine  or  public  re¬ 
lations.  f^ve  years’  exiterience  maga¬ 
zine-daily  editing,  design,  production. 
College  graduate,  25,  married.  Broad 
knowledge,  interests.  Box  991,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

EXPERIENCED  magazine  publisher 
and  advertising  executive  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments  on  retainer  or  fee 
basis.  Florida,  Georiria,  Alabama.  Mas¬ 
ter's  degree.  Reply  Box  839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

j  YOUR  MAN  IN  LONDON? 
Prize-winning  reporter-editor  is  ex¬ 
panding  news/arts  feature  service. 

^  Clips  on  request.  Box  789,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


Classification 


Mich.,  49120. 

^^TOR  ac  PU 


FOR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own  g 

man  in  Paris!  Editorial  page  mailers  m  -i  »  . 

-  -spot  assignments^ — corldled  handling  g  IViail  lOl 

your  VIP’s.  Ex-AP  (10  years’  Europe):  = 

now  national  news  weekly.  Returning  =  EDITOR  R 

live  Paris.  Box  397,  Editor  &  Pub-  S 

lisher.  ^lillllllllllliilllllllNIIIIIIIIII 


S  I  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

=  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  R  PUILISHER  •  SSO  Third  Aveaee  •  New  Terh,  New  Yerli  10022  m 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Roltert  U.  Brown 


‘The  Passive  Giant 


Tlie  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Founda¬ 
tion  Lectures  are  designed  “to 
promote  the  highest  standards 
of  journalism  through  searching, 
candid  examination  of  profes¬ 
sional  problems.”  Russell  Hurst, 
Executive  Officer  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  interpreted  this  to  mean  as 
far  as  my  assignment  here  is 
•  concerned :  “To  encourage  the 
frankest  kind  of  exploration  of 
one  or  more  of  journalism’s 
problems.” 

The  number  one  problem  of 
journali.sm  today,  as  I  see  it,  is 
the  lack  of  information,  and/or 
the  amount  of  misinformation, 
about  the  newspaper  business 
not  only  existing  among  the 
general  public  but  among  people 
within  the  newspaper  business 
as  well. 

There  has  sprung  up  in  this 
country  a  collection  of  myths 
about  newspapers,  most  of  them 
derogatory  or  unfavorable,  that 
would  fill  a  hook.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  books  and  articles  in 
popular  magazines  have  perpetu¬ 
ated  these  myths  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  straight  face. 

The  myths  range  all  the  way 
from  nostalgia  about  the  “good 
old  days”  of  journalism,  to  the 
anticipated  decline,  fall  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  newspapers  at 
some  unknowTi  time  in  the 
future. 

News^week,  in  a  cover  storj'  on 
newspaper  business,  recently 
said  that  “the  most  poorly 
covered  newspaper  story  in  the 
United  States  today  is  the  U.S. 
newspaper  itself  .  .  .  the  indus¬ 
try  has  left  the  reader  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  in  a  parlous 
state,  sapped  by  television, 
drained  of  black  ink  and  on  the 
brink  of  the  hellbox.  In  truth, 
the  disease  is  misdiagnosed,  the 
obit  premature.” 

That  is  a  fact.  The  worst 
thing  that  can  be  said  about 
newspapers  today  is  that  they 
are  guilty  of  not  reporting  their 
own  story  adequately. 

First  of  all,  what  ts  the  news¬ 
paper  business  today? 

It  may  be  called  “The  Passive 
Giant.”  It  is  a  giant  that  few 
people  know  or  understand  in 
its  size  and  complexity. 

It  is  an  industry  of  1,763 
daily  newspapers  seeing  more 
than  60,400,000  copies  every 
week  day.  It  also  includes  ap- 

(Excerpls  from  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation  Lecture 
at  De  Pauw  University,  Indiana, 
Dec.  10.) 


proximately  0,000  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  about  24,000,000. 
It  is  an  industry  with  annual 
receipts  from  circulation  and 
advertising  exceeding  five  billion 
dollars.  Its  annual  expenditure 
of  over  one  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  newsprint  alone  is  exceeded 
only  by  its  expenditures  for 
payrolls. 

It  is  a  business  that  has  spent 
$100  million  per  year  annually 
for  the  last  20  years  on  new 
ecjuipment  and  plant  expansion. 

New.spaper  adv'ertising  ac¬ 
counts  for  29%  of  all  advertising 
expenditures  in  the  countr>'.  This 
.share  is  •'50%  larger  than  any 
other  medium. 

The  most  damaging  myth 
alxiut  the  newspaper  business  is 
that  it  is  in  the  decline  .  .  .  not 
only  in  numbers  but  in  its  appeal 
to  advertisers  and  readers. 
Nothing  could  lx*  farther  from 
the  truth. 

Thirty-odd  years  ago  many 
people  thought  that  the  advent 
of  network  radio  spelled  the 
doom  of  newspapers.  It  didn’t 
materialize.  The  new'spapers 
that  died  in  the  ’30s  did  so  lie- 
cause  of  the  Depre.ssion,  not 
liecause  of  radios.  Alxiut  15 
years  ago  the  same  thing  was 
said  about  network  television. 
But  doomsday  for  newspapers 
has  not  come  and  will  not  in  any 
foreseeable  future. 

.4t  the  beginning  of  1965  there 
were  1,763  daily  new.spapers  in 
the  L^nited  States.  This  is  14 
more  dailies  than  existed  20 
years  ago  in  1945,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  In  spite  of  the 
number  of  large  papers  that 
have  suspended,  and  you  have 
heard  about,  the  number  of 
copies  sold  per  day  has  increased 
by  more  than  12  million  or  about 
25%  in  those  twenty  years.  The 
increase  in  1964  over  1963  rep¬ 
resented  a  growth  of  a  million 
and  a  half  copies  per  day  or 
2.5%  and  was  the  largest  annual 
increase  since  1946. 

What  has  been  happening  is 
that  new'spapers  and  newspaper 
circulations  have  been  following 
the  same  trends  and  transitions 
as  our  pattern  of  population. 

In  practically  every  large  city 
where  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  downtown 
newspapers  you  will  find  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  very 
successful  and  growing  daily 
newspapers. 

Another  part  of  this  picture  is 
the  myth  that  newspaper  circu¬ 


lations,  although  they  might  be 
increasing,  are  not  keeping  up 
with  the  growth  in  population. 
This  is  a  case  where  accurate 
statistics  are  used  to  reach  a 
false  conclusion. 

We  all  know  that  population 
has  increased  tremendously  in 
the  last  20  years  but  it  has  been 
due  to  the  so-called  post-war 
baby  l)oom.  The  oldest  of  that 
baby  crop  is  now*  19  years  old. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  are 
statistics  on  the  population  curve 
who  up  to  now  have  not  been 
newspaper  buyers  and  never 
were  at  that  age.  The  only  ac¬ 
curate  comparison  is  with  the 
adult  population  group.  Since 
1940  adult  population  has  in¬ 
creased  24%  while  total  news¬ 
paper  circulation  has  risen 
almo.st  50%. 

A  major  part  of  the  myth  has 
to  do  with  what  automation  is 
doing  and  has  done  to  the  level 
of  newspaper  employment.  Here 
again  the  allegations  are  all 
wrong. 

According  to  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  statistics,  the  increase 
in  newspaper  employment  last 
year  was  2.55%  which  is  nearly 
15%  greater  than  the  increase 
in  total  employment  in  the  U.S. 
It  was  nearly  50%  greater  than 
the  increase  in  manufacturing 
emplojTnent. 

According  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  since  1947  employment 
on  the  nation’s  newspapers  has 
gone  from  248.500  to  338,000 — 
an  increase  of  36%.  In  the  .same 
period,  employment  in  all  indus¬ 
tries  throughout  the  country 
increased  22%. 

There  are  more  jobs  available 
on  new’spapers  today  than  ever 
before.  There  is  actually  a 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  the 
newspaper  business  today. 

Classified  advertising  columns 
of  E&P  are  a  good  barometer. 
Whereas  in  past  years  our  Situ¬ 
ations  Wanted  advertisers 
(those  looking  for  jobs)  used  to 
outnumber  by  3  to  1  the  Help 
Wanted  classification  or  those 
looking  for  employes,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  now  reversed.  For  many 
months  our  Help  Wanted  Ads 
have  outnumbered  those  people 
looking  for  jobs  bv  more  than 
3  to  1. 

Part  of  the  picture  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  misunderstanding  about 
allegedly  low  pay  and  low  start¬ 
ing  salaries  thi*oughout  the 
newspaper  business.  First  of  all, 
it  must  be  admitted  there  are 
abysmal  spots  where  salary 
scales  are  still  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  stage.  To  counteract  that, 
however,  there  are  many  cities 
where  the  starting  weekly  pay 
is  more  than  $100. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  starting  rate  for  a  law  clerk 
in  New  York  City — that  is,  for  a 
young  man  who  goes  into  a  law 


firm  after  three  years  of  gradu¬ 
ate  .study — is  $150.  On  tlie  other 
hand  the  starting  salary  for  a 
hospital  intern — a  budding  doc¬ 
tor  who  has  also  spent  four  years 
of  graduate  work — $80  a  week 
plus  room  and  board  if  he  wants 
it. 

In  the  next  10  yeais  your 
newspaper  may  be  printed  differ¬ 
ently,  it  may  look  differently, 
and  may  be  delivered  difforen 
than  it  is  today.  But  it  will  still 
be  the  primary  medium  of  inform 
mation  and  communications. 


Ajsency  Pumps  Gas 
To  Learn  About  Ads 

The  Geyer,  Morey,  Hall 
Advertising  Agency  has  lea 
a  Sinclair  service  .station  ia 
Bergenfield,  N.  J.,  in  an  i-xp 
ment  to  evaluate  the  effroti 
ness  of  advertising  and  pro 
tion  efforts. 

The  agency  has  as  its  cli 
the  Sinclair  Refining  Compa 
w’hose  president,  Carl  G.  Dr 
cher,  was  a  prime  mover  in  t 
agency-operated  servdee  stati 
project. 

Gerard  Martin,  managem 
supervisor  of  the  Sinclair  ac¬ 
count,  said:  “We  expect  to  m 
mistakes.  But  that’s  why  we  got 
into  this;  we’ve  already  lea: 
some  practical  lessons,  and  w* 
expect  to  go  on  learning.  T 
hard  way  is  sometimes  the  o 
way.” 

Underlying  the  experiment  ii 
the  agency’s  suspicion  that  ai; 
unnecessary  amount  of  advert! 
ing  effectiv’eness  is  lost  so 
where  between  the  “ivory  tow 
and  the  gas  pump,  and  that  t 
dealer  and  the  ad  agency  c 
learn  lessons  in  common  thro 
such  a  “workshop”  test  relati 
ship. 
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Plan  Alabama  Weekly 

Athens,  A 

Eleven  local  businessmen  fil 
papers  for  the  incorporation  of 
Limestone  Publishing  Co. 
announced  intention  of  inv 
ing  $50,000  to  start  a  wee! 
newspaper  here.  W.  Bead 
Thompson,  president,  said  t 
paper  would  be  named  the  Ne 
Leader.  An  offset  press  will 
used. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  will  b* 
editor  and  publisher,  has 
in  newspaper  work  in  Ala 
for  .30  years. 

• 

Temporary  Titles 

George  Shivers,  of  the  copy 
desk  has  been  named  acting  edK 
tor  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press,  with  Robert  Ebener,  al». 
of  the  copy  desk,  as  his  assiit-. 
ant,  pending  the  naming  of  a# 
editor  to  succeed  the  late  Geo: 
Draut. 
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You -can  sleep  more  safely  because  your  telephone  service  never 
does.  Bell  System  men  and  womeri  are  round-the-clock  peopte. 
And  you  can  call  anywhere'V^anytime  you  feel  the  need  or  the  wish. 

Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


1 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 
KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (Fl^.)  NEWS 

a»n«rai  AdvsrtMnf  D*pt.  . . .  200  Pork  Av«w  N«w  York  City— Chkaflo  San  PrandMo  Lot  Anaalat  Dotroit  Cincinnati  PhNoAolphia  DoNat 
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At  The  Cleveland  Press:  Honors 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


JUDY  PRUSNEK 

When  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association  re¬ 
cently  announced  winners  of  its  annual  writing  competi¬ 
tion,  nine  awards  went  to  eight  women  on  ONE  newspa¬ 
per  :  THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS.  Those  honored  were : 

Helen  Macdonald,  women’s  page  editor,  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Alge,  society  editor,  who  shared  a  first  place  award 
for  the  best  daily  page  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Judy  Fuller,  first  prize  for  brief  and  concise  writing 
—more  specifically  for  her  review  of  a  309-page  book 
carried  in  13  lines  of  type— and  Judy  Prusnek,  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  this  category. 


BEATRICE  VINCENT 

Betty  Klaric,  a  second  place  award  for  her  series  ott 
teen  marriages,  and  Patricia  Rueter,  third  place  in  t 
headline  division  and  honorable  mention  in  page  editi 

Marjorie  Schuster,  two  honorable  mentions  in  h 
specialty,  education,  and  Beatrice  Vincent,  honora 
mention  in  the  triple  entry  class  for  demonstrating  ver 
satility  in  writing. 

What  better  testimony  that  the  modern,  prov 
tive  women’s  pages  of  The  Press  carry  the  most  attr 
tion  for  the  Cleveland  woman,  be  she  housewife,  teena 
or  career  girl. 


BETTY  KLARIC 


PATRICIA  RUETER 


MARJORIE  SCHUSTER 
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